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CHAPTER I 
THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 


This enquiry deals with seven Lutheran congregations, 
all situated in central areas of big American cities. The 
enquiry focusses on the various ways in which these congre- 
gations adapt themselves to their changing neighborhoods and 
on the various responses of their members to changes inside 
and outside the congregation. The congregations are all 
caught ina struggle to survive in the face of change. They 
are examples of efforts to secure the physical survival of 
organizations by modifications in the norms of behavior to- 
wards the changing social environment. The modified norms are 
found to be more or less inconsistent with the traditional 
norms of behavior towards the social environment and their 
traditional justification. The new norms of behavior, in- 
truding into a traditional system of thought, cause confusion 
and division among the members of the congregations, sometimes 
also a conservative reaction. The enquiry has thus two closely 
related aspects: one is the study of cultural change (pri- 
marily in Chapters I and VIII) and the other is the study of 
organizations in relation to their environment (primarily in 


mehapters 11 —~. VIL): 


Turnover of EY and Preservation 
of the en y_o e Organization 

The seven Lutheran congregations treated here--on the 
basis of empirical data which are described in the Statement 
of Method--face a situation which is well known and quite gen- 
eral. It is the present-day urban situation characterized by 
the "flight to the suburbs" of young middle-class families.* 
The problems created are, so far, most urgently felt by all 
the major Protestant denominations with substantial middle- 
class membership. The main problems are: the loss of the old 
members of the churches, often in large numbers, often too in- 
cluding those who provided lay leadership and financial sup- 
port; the deterioration and, at a later stage, the reconstruc- 
tion of the neighborhood of the church so that new members, 
drawn from the constituency to replace those who have moved 
away, are poorer, less qualified for lay leadership, are of 
another class, or of other ethnic origin or race than the re- 
maining old members and therefore resented by them--the resent- 
ment then accelerating the withdrawal of old members; and so 
forth. Thus there arises the agonizing question whether a 
congregation in the inner city should fatalisticaiiy accept 
its own withering away, should try to hold on to its old mem- 
bers or people like them wherever they live, or should take 
in whomever lives nearby. In recent years so many Protestant 
city churches have either merged, thus reducing their numbers, 

Lior details about the growth of suburbs and some con- 


comitant problems see, for example, The Suburban Community: 
A Sourcebook, ed. William Dobriner, New York: G. P. Putnam's 


Sons, 1958, especially pp. 3-20. 
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or have ‘relocated! in the suburbs that there is talk about 
the 'dechristianized inner city! and the shirking of their re- 
sponsibility by the Protestant churches. 

All seven churches considered are in fact "inner city" 
churches and, for one reason or another, are committed to stay- 
ing where they are. Naturally, they do not contemplate mere 
withering away--at least, their clergy, the denominational 
organization, and a sizable party among their members are not 
prepared to contemplate a future of slow extinction. It fol- 
lows that they must either rely on keeping as many old members 
as possible, or drawing in new ones from the neighborhood. 

In practice, they do both, but it is the latter resort which 
offers a real possibility of survival. Therefore they en- 
counter all the problems which arise from the effort to attract 
new members and from the acceptance of new and different kinds 
of members in an established community. 

In facing these problems, Lutheran churches are in the 
same position essentially as all other Protestant churches. 

Imere are, however, no adequate data on how many 
churches, Lutheran or other, have relocated from a church 
building in the inner city to another part of the city or to 
@ suburb, or how many have just been closed over any given 
period of time. Some information has been gathered for cer- 
tain cities but it seems to be--like so many church statistics 
--incomplete and unreliable. This lack of data is, however, 
not important for present purposes. What is important is the 
feeling among churchmen (as evidenced by their writings and 
conferences--see below) that too many Protestant city congre- 
gations are impervious to the problems of their neighborhoods 
and that the growth of church membership in recent years has 
occurred in the suburbs, while large residential areas in the 
big cities are left without churches of the major Protestant 
denominations. This feeling was brought to a broader public 


in an article by Truman B. Douglass, “The Job the Protestants 
Shirk," in Harper's Magazine of November 1958, 45-49. 


mM 


Shall an inner city church replenish its membership only from 
those of its own persuasion who move into its territory? But 
these may be few or none. Shall it try to win "the unchurched" 
of all kinds of religious backgrounds to whom the tradition of 
the denomination means nothing--and perhaps never will? It is 
now generally frowned upon to exclude applicants from member- 
ship because of ethnic origin, class, or even race--but how 
far should the church go in active campaigns to recruit such 


new and different members? 


Functions of the "Social Gospel''-Ideology 


Whatever the answers to these questions, the new recruits 
have to be educated for full membership and the question arises 
what degrees of knowledge, understanding and acceptance of the 
beliefs, doctrines, traditions, rituals and practices of the 
particular church should be considered sufficient for full mem- 
bership. The time is not very far distant when the differences 
between Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists about the theology 
of the Communion were of supreme importance. But today, even 
ministers seem sometimes a little uncertain what the doctrines 
of their own denomination are, or whether they accept them 
wholeheartedly. The emphasis on practical ethics in American 


Protestantism has been remarked upon as long as descriptions 


lRopert D. Cross, The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism 
in America, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958, 
gives a documented account of the differences of opinion 
arising among the Catholic clergy as to the right approach to 
missionary work under the special conditions prevailing in 
America. See especially Chapter XI, "Liberal Catholicism in 
the 20th Century," 206-224, 
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of the religious life in America have appeared and, since the 
rise of the "Social Gospel" at about the turn of the century, 
this emphasis has taken on a new dimension. In recent years 
the Social Gospel has been somewhat moderated and rather 
sobered but has, in this form and usually under new names, 
found even wider acceptance. This belief--for it is a belief 
--requires that general social progress is God's design for 
His creation. It is thus man's duty to cooperate with God in 


working for a better world and a better life in it for human- 


ity.? It is far easier to bring a new kind of member, or 


Imese teachings have a long tradition, partly in Puri- 
tan Calvinism--the "inner-worldly asceticism," changing the 
social order according to God's will and to his greater glory 
--partly in Arminianism--cooperating with God in His plan for 
the salvation of mankind. Merged with some trends of 18th 
century rationalism, these teachings finally found a new ex- 
pression in the “Social Gospel" at the turn of the last cen- 
tury. Charles Howard Hopkins (The Rise of the Social Gospel 
in American Protestantism, 1865-1915, New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940), neglecting the still earlier sources of the 
movement, traces it back to ‘the early years of the gilded 
age,'' when the new message was "an integral part of the broad 
sweep of social and humanitarian efforts that concerned America 
during the half century between the Civil War and the World 
War." (Ibid., p. vii) It was the effort of American Protes- 
tantism to cope with the problems of industrialization and 
urbanization, the realization that the new and large social 
problems escaped the reach of traditional works of mercy, and 
the influence upon clergymen of the secular doctrines devoted 
to a new social order. It was also, according to Hopkins, 
"the acclimatization of Christianity to the optimistic America 
of the 'century of progress.'" (Ibid., p. 18) The main con- 
cept of the new social message of American Protestantism was 
"the Kingdom of God," now declared to be not purely spiritual 
but a possible aim for this world, “a Christian organization 
of society, in all nations and in all parts, effected, sustained, 
and animated by God, acting in regenerated men." (Edward 
Beecher, "The Scriptural Philosophy of Congregationalism and 
Councils," Bibliotheca Sacra, 22, 1865, 287.) A Theology for 
the Social Gospel by Walter Rauschenbusch was published in 
i917 (New York Ma York: Macmillan Company), at a time when World War I 
had already begun to shatter the hopes of the reformers. 

Since then various neo-orthodoxies have been imported from 


6 
indeed several new kinds, into a congregation on a basis of 
common profession of belief in this mundane gospel, which is 
in such close harmony with the social and political ideas of 
American democracy, than to form adult new members into true 
believers in the superiority of faith over works or in a par- 
ticular view of the Eucharist. For "liberal" clerics, who are 
prepared to allow a good deal of latitude of belief to the in- 
dividual conscience, or are ready to see some beliefs as sym- 
bolic rather than literal, a gospel of reform in this world 
can readily become a chief common ground between all, or the 
great majority, of church members. 

Further, churches like other organizations, are mainly 
judged by their visible accomplishments and the visible re- 
wards they offer to their members and what, apart from an 
attractive church-building, could be more visible to the yet 
uncommitted outsider than social action in the neighborhood 
of the church by its minister and members? The Lutheran 
Church historian, Abdel Ross Wentz, who, like other church- 
men, is well aware of this fact, puts it this way: “To the 
multitudes who are caught in the hard social conditions im- 
posed by the industrial, economic, and political situation 
Europe into American seminaries and have stirred the interest 
of intellectuals. But optimism and activism, which are the 
hallmarks of the Social Gospel, are so strong in the tradi- 
tions of American Protestantism and of the American ethical 


culture in general, that only catastrophic changes could erase 
them. (Cf. William Warren Sweet, The American Churches: An 


Interpretation, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947, pp. 
Toso —) The optimistic, activistic and rational social view- 
point has, by now, permeated the thinking of most churches in 
America, at least to some extent, and, as witness the present 


study, is seriously considered in the councils of churches 
once thought to be strongholds of old-world traditionalism. 


if 


of our time, such witness through social action may prove to 
be more convincing than... any other testimony that Lutherans 
might present," Here, clearly, is the rationale for an ide- 
Srocy of social action: social action is easily understood 

as a Christian testimony and is also what people in America 
expect of their churches today--at least in the opinion of 
Wentz and other church leaders, Lutheran and non-Lutheran. 

The Social Gospel and its modern derivations offer a justifi- 
cation for the continued existence of city churches, however 
much the neighborhood and its inhabitants may change. It is 
Biueenou only a means of institutional survival; it carries 

at the same time the values which sanction this survival. The 
city church can see itself as fulfilling a God-ordained task, 
and in fulfilling it, it uses the means which seem best suited 
to assure its continued existence. Still further, an ideology 
of social action seems useful in the competition with other 
denominations and, not least, in the competition with the in- 
creasingly welfare-conscious secular state which has already 
taken over many tasks once the preserve of religious institu- 


tions of mercy. 


Lutheran Tradition versus Social Adaptation 


Bien Ss Solution ~o' the, city church's. problem Is not 
equally easy for all the churches to accept and among the 
churches for which it is most difficult are the Lutheran 


churches. Those churches which have found it relatively easy 


1) Basic History of Lutheranism in America, Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1955, p. 330. 


8 
are the churches in the Calvinist tradition. Calvin, in fact, 
reasserted against Luther the responsibility of the church in 
worldly affairs such as the mediaeval Catholic church had gen- 
erally allowed to go by default. 

In the traditions of the evangelical churches (the Bap- 
tist and the Methodist churches mainly) there is also the 
basis for meeting the problems of the inner city by social 
action. Active concern with the present world constituted the 
substantive novelty of Methodism. In England this movement 
was intimately concerned with the social problems of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and, in America, also with those of the 
frontier. The Baptist churches have been, since Reformation 
days, churches of the poor and have been, again and again, 
caught up in social movements. All evangelical churches share 
an emphasis on the practical as against ritual and high de- 
velopments of theology. Permeated by the ideas of the Social 
Gospel, these churches now feel that it would be wrong or un- 
wise for the churches to leave the realm of social planning 
and betterment to secular agencies. Yet if the churches seek 
social improvement for Christian reasons, the work they do is 
essentially the same as that done by other dutiful citizens 
as an end in itself. If a church participates as a body in 
such work, it may then find itself on a footing similar to 
that of a social agency, or a department of government. This 
risk is taken without hesitation by the main Protestant de- 


nominations in mer eat 


lor, , for example, Ross W. Sanderson, The Church Serves 
the Changing City (New York: Harper & Bros., 1955), written 


Iutheranism in America has, however, always differed 
Proneunese main currents (of “Protestantism. At least, that ds 
the opinion frequently expressed by Lutheran as well as other 
observers.* As we shall see, a group within American Luther- 
anism 18 now setting out to equal or better the social action 
undertaken by other denominations. Yet in doing so, Lutherans 
are confronted with a dilemma deeply rooted in the history and 
the traditions of the church, a dilemma which originated when 
Luther spelled out the difference between matters spiritual 
and matters temporal in opposition to the practices of the 


Roman Catholic Church of his time. 


The Roots of a Dilemma 


luther came to believe that the sphere of religion was 


fundamentally removed from all temporal things and should be 


for the Department of the Urban Church with the cooperation 
of The Committee on Field Research of the National Council of 
Churches. Sanderson points to "a new settlement movement" 
whose focus is upon neighborhood renewal, as it was a half- 
eentury ago, though now it is to work under the auspices of 
Protestant churches united for the purpose across denomina- 
tional lines. 


lxamples of this opinion among Lutherans--as well as 
recent attempts to refute it--are given below. For a non- 
lutheran account see, for example, William Warren Sweet, op. 
eit., pp. 154-141. It is, of course, not possible to estab- 
lish objectively a scale of greater or lesser orientation to- 
wards social action among Protestant denominations in America. 
Especially, pronouncements from the clergy or the governing 
bodies of churches do not always find acceptance among ordinary 
laymen. Revivalism pursues its own ends. The organization 
Ope SOcl au action: onithe national or the local Jevel is dif- 
merent again. What is important for this thesis is, however, 
the feeling among Lutherans that they do indeed differ from 
other denominations with respect to social action and the 
feeling--among an outspoken and active group of Lutherans-- 
that they should join the efforts at social action. 
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kept separate: "God has made provision for two forms of gov- 
ernment, the spiritual and the temporal," he wrote.+ He did 
not say that a religious person should not take part in the 
things of this world; he even said that the Christian should 
"seek revenge, right, protection and aid" for others--though 
never for himself. Luther believed strongly that the temporal 
power, that is, the prince, the state, the government, was 
instituted by God to keep order in this world, where "among 
every thousand persons there is but one Christian, "© and that 
it was the Christian's duty to obey the temporal power in 
everything except matters of faith. He had no patience at all 
with the peasants who tried to read into the spiritual message 
of the Gospel a program of social reconstruction. It was his 
firm belief that "the temporal sword" should take on the neces- 
sarily bloody business of keeping order in this evil world and 
that the church and its ministers should not meddle in the 
state's affairs, still less try to. run them. “This decreas 
meant to free the new churches from the worldly entanglements 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was also formulated in the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1530 which, to this day, constitutes the 
doctrinal basis of Lutheranism. Article XVI lays down that 
individual "Christians may without sin" occupy civil offices 
or otherwise take part in worldly affairs, but Article XXVIII 
insists that the church should keep to its own realm: 


Therefore, the two authorities, the spiritual and the 
temporal, are not to be mingled or confused, for the 


IMartin luther. Ole lempora le uOovwer toe 


fas 
iy opis | 
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spiritual power has its commission to preach the gospel 
and administer the sacraments. Hence it should not in- 
vade the function of the other, should not set up and 
depose kings, should not annul temporal laws or under- 
mine obedience to government, should not make or pre- 
scribe to the temporal power laws concerning worldly 
matters. 

Thus Luther's idea of the politically disentangled church 
became institutionalized in the various state churches in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia and acquired all the weight and authority 
of tradition. From time to time, grave problems arise from 
this doctrine; yet it also makes it possible for Lutheran 
churches to live in peace with various forms of government. 
Further, the churches have developed “institutions of mercy" 
to mitigate harsh social conditions and to offer consolation 
to suffering people. They have tried, among other things, to 
help the poor. But they have not tried to remove the causes 
of poverty. Thus, in spite of efforts to overcome the problems 
gmierent in’ Luther's doctrine, it still essentially holds in 
European countries. Nor has it been changed completely in 
the United States, where it runs counter to the prevailing 
mood in the larger denominations and to the prevailing reli- 
gious tradition. 

Iuther also stressed the belief in man's essential de- 
pravity, from which only God's grace and nothing which man 
himself might do can rescue nim. This belief is especially 

lcompare, for example, the painful efforts of the Llu- 
theran churches in East Germany, notably of Bishop Dibelius, 
to reconcile their feeling as 20th century men about the 
totalitarian state with Luther's concept of the Obrigkeit 


to whom obedience is due. 


For a description of how Luther's teaching that good 
works are a consequence of faith but do not, in themselves, 


pe 

difficult to reconcile with the sense of American democratic 
ideology and institutions which requires a general trust in 
man's good nature and good sense. Furthermore, American ideas 
of democratic self-government penetrated to some extent into 
the Lutheran churches which could not--as they did in Germany 
or Scandinavia--rely on the protective custody of the state, 
but had to organize on the voluntary principles of all Ameri- 
can churches. Voluntary membership and voluntary contributions 
cannot fail to strengthen the importance of the lay members in 
the church and thus also of ideas they acquire outside the 
Chumeinr. 

it is not: surprising, thererore, that. the historyeon 
Lutheranism in America has been one of intermittent, recurring 
struggles between traditionalism and adaptation to the Ameri- 
can climate of opinion. It was not always the same element 
in American feeling which threatened the Lutheran system of 
thought and practice, and sometimes the struggle was limited 
to a certain region. Either national or regional movements 
have often been inspired by a new wave of immigrants from 
Hurope. In the mid-nineteenth century there arose a movement 
explicitly known as "American Lutheranism." This required an 
actual modification of doctrine in an "American" direction 


and it provoked its own reaction and suppression within the 


church. The strength of tradition has also held Lutheran 


gain merit, has: led, in Jater practice,, to dquietisticweon- 
placency towards social problems, see Ernst Troeltsch, 
Gesammelte Schriften: Die Soziallehren der christlichen 


Kirchen und Gruppen (Tifbigen: Mohr, 1912), pp. 601-605. 


For details on other questions treated above, see ibid., 


passim. 


“abdel Ross Wentz, op. cit., pp. 137-139. 
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churches back from participation in the great revivals which 
have swept over the United States so that Lutherans have re- 
mained notably foreign to an important part of American reli- 
giosity, to its emotionalism and its increasing optimism about 
the nature of man. Instead, Lutheranism has reacted by empha- 


Sizing its own unique) qualities, its dogmatic articulateness, 


meow uulney 6a cs music,’ its Long tradition. 


In the well preserved national and religious homogeneity 


of the farm country and small towns in Pennsylvania and the 


Ime organization of Lutheran churches in America is 
mainly based on former national ties. Dutch Imtherans got 
established in America in 1623; German, Swedish and other Scan- 
dGinavian Lutherans followed. The first Lutheran synod in 
America was organized in 1748 as the "Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania." In the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, immigrants from Germany and Scandinavia settled in the 
Midwest and organized several Lutheran synods there. These 
immigrants largely retained their European cultural back- 
ground and with it the traditions of the Lutheran churches of 
their home countries; sermons and religious instruction usu- 
ally were in the language of the home country. By the turn 
of the century the Lutheran Church had become the third 
largest Protestant body in America, but it was divided over 
doctrinal and organizational questions. Since World War I 
the tendency has been toward larger organizational units. 
According to the Dictory of the Lutheran World Federation of 
1960, there are now 8,054,417 communicants in sixteen Lutheran 
bodies in the United States. 


The organization of the National Lutheran Council (NLC) 
in 1918 grew out of common war efforts. Since then, the NLC 
has constantly enlarged the scope of its activities. It now 
acts aS a co-operative agency for eight Lutheran bodies: the 
United Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the Lutheran Free Church and the Finnish Evangelical Church. 
It represents the affiliated churches to the outside world, 
in America and in other countries, in sponsoring joint enter- 
prises. The "Effective City Church Study" of the NLC is such 
an enterprise. The data on which this enquiry is based were 
collected for the Effective City Church Study by the Depart- 
ment of Urban Planning, Division of American Missions of the 
NLC. In this undertaking the NLC, in turn, worked together 
with the National Council of Churches of Christ (NCC). 
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Midwest, Lutherans might, without great difficulty, maintain 
their traditional social attitudes. These were often formed 
by the Pietism brought to America in the 19th century by Ger- 
man and Scandinavian immigrants. lutheran Pietism as well as 
Lutheran Orthodoxy rejected entanglement in worldly affairs 
for the church, but it was mainly on the pietistic and quiet- 
istic tradition with its emphasis on personal piety that the 
social attitudes of American Lutherans were based. In the big 
cities, however, the proper Christian attitude toward social 
problems inevitably becomes a problem. Here, the care given 
to the individual believer seemed inadequate; acquiescence in 
the inefficiency of the government and the misuse of temporal 
power seemed impossible; the reform-preaching, politicking 
ministers of the Social Gospel seemed to make sense. This 
experience released other feelings--feelings which could be- 
come the basis for grave doubts. For example, Luther's savage 
condemnation of the rebellious peasants could only seem shock- 
ing to Lutherans who had become true 20th century Americans: 
they, just like any other Americans, and like the German 
peasants in 1525, believe that the freedom of a Christian is 
not exclusively spiritual, but means that there should be no 


serfdom--including serfdom in modern form. And, Pietism 


rather distinguished between spiritual and civil free- 
dom and insisted that the latter cannot be derived from the 
former. He even defended serfdom by telling the peasants that 
Abraham and other Patriarchs and prophets also had serfs. He 
told them that it would be "robbery" to take away their own 
bodies from their lord who owned them. He told them that it 
is impossible to make all men equal in this world, that there 
could be no temporal power without inequality of persons, 
with free men and with captives, with lords and with subjects. 
No amount of modern re-interpretation can turn Luther into a 
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which cares nothing for the world, its joys and its troubles, 
is also out of place among modern Americans. Adaptive changes 
seemed necessary to at least some Lutheran churchmen. But 
Changes are difficult.in institutions with long, written tra- 
ditions. 

In this dilemma, Lutherans have moved slowly. Although 
individuals have advocated "the group application of Christian 
principles," the churches as corporate bodies have not accepted 
"the technology-born doctrine of progress." They have "re- 
jected the ‘social gospel! which taught that a man can be 
saved by a change in his social environment, and preferred to 
speak of 'the social implications of the gospel.'" ‘The "main 
emphasis of the church continued to be placed on man's sin in 
his relation to God, the need for regeneration of the indivi- 
dual soul, the relief of physical distress, the activities of 
the inner missions, and institutions of merey."+ 

According to Wentz, however, the Lutheran church has by 
now caught up with the other large Protestant denominations 
in America as far as programs of social action are soncerned.* 
Another authority, Sydney E. Ahlstrom, who is as strong a sup- 
porter of social action as Wentz is, nevertheless specifically 
rejects Wentz's view that the dilemma of traditionalism versus 
20th century American. Efforts made in this direction may, 


however, win acceptance when no one reads the contemporary 
sources any longer. 


Iapdel Ross Wentz, op. cit., pp. 26, 331. 


=Thid.. p. 336. 
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adaptation never really existed. Ahlstrom says: "Lutheranism 
is best understood when it is seen not as something indistin- 
guishably blended in with the luxuriant foliage of American 
Genominationalism, but as a tradition living in a real but 
fruitful state of tension with American church life." Ahi- 
strom, like Wentz, however, is satisfied that the tension is 
a matter of the past: "for the first time," he says in 1957, 
"Tutherans are not perplexed, frustrated, and torn by the old 
dilemma. The language question, for one thing, is settled; 
and the old choice between American and European loyalties has 
been transcended. "* 

Such optimism overlooks that the old dilemma has many 
forms and is still quite alive. For example, in 1956 the con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in America rejected a 
proposal to endorse the Supreme Court's ruling against segre- 
gation in the public schools as "in harmony with Christian 
convictions." The ground given for the rejection was that the 
church had no right to "differ with or support” the court since 
the court presumably acts purely on legal principles, not on 
Christian and biblical principles. The decision was reached 
by a majority of 240 to 159, with the President, Franklin » 
Clark Fry, formally dissenting. While the largest Lutheran 
body defeats a motion for mere endorsement of an act of social 
reform by the state and thus disassociates itself from the 

lume Iutheran Church and American Culture: A Tercen- 
tenary Retrospect," Lutheran Quarterly, IX (Nov. 1957), [321- 
S42] Pp. 522. 

“Tbid., DieaooOn 
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other major American denominations which have endorsed this 
act, Lutherans are far from transcending their difficulties 
about social action, or from integrating themselves into 


‘American Protestantism.! 


Changing Identity? 


We have seen how the Lutheran churches in America have 
been, through their history, confronted with the problem of 
adapting to a continually changing environment without losing 
their identity. The environmental challenge with which we are 
here specifically concerned is the present situation in the 
central parts of the big cities, and the mode of adaptation 
considered here is that of social action in the Social Gospel 
tradition of American Protestantism. Adopting this mode of 
adaptation means to follow the precedent of other large 
Protestant denominations and it means to yield to pressures 
inside and outside the churches. It also means to introduce 
an essentially foreign element into Lutheranism. 

Such processes have been described by Sorokin as proc- 
esses of dissolution: a sociocultural system has its own 
"system of meaning" and when it takes in bits of other systems 
of meanings it is weakened or in a state of decline; it is on 
its way to become a mere "congeries,' a collection of ideas, 
many of which are inconsistent and contradictory to one 


another .~ One may, however, also view this process as a 


lpitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Pian IV (New 
York: American Book Co., 1941), esp. Dp. : f course, many 
quite vigorous "systems of meaning," especially those of re- 
ligious "systems" contain logical inconsistencies and 


peiks: 
process of change instead of decline; by changing its "system 


' a sociocultural system--such as a church or an 


of meaning, ' 
association of churches--may be able to survive in a changing 
environment, that is, survive physically. It may then proceed 
to eliminate some of the inconsistencies and contradictions in 
its weakened system of meaning by abandoning those parts of 

its old system which clash most with the new elements. Thus, 
it may become a new system, whether or not it goes on using 
the old name. 

At present, it seems that such a process of deep trans- 
formation has been initiated within the Lutheran Church in 
America. The new ideas which are introduced do clash with 
the traditional ideas but--except among a small group of 
theologians--Lutheran doctrine and tradition are already so 
weakened and watered down that the rank and file rarely feel 
the clash consciously. Instead, resistance is mostly inertia. 
The changes in social outlook and action are not explicitly 
based on a changed doctrine of human nature. The old pessi- 
mistic view has receded so far into the background that it 
does not interfere. Long ago, "the infiltration of an anti- 
theological, even an anti-doctrinal bias that tended to stifle 
religious thought and teaching even when it did not lead to 
marked doctrinal deviation= had prepared the way for the 
adoption of the new idea of social action. 
contraditions. As long as they do not become apparent to the 
members of the sociocultural system, they do not seem to matter. 


1d anistrom, op. cit., p. 553, about American Lutheranism _ 
in the 19th century. 
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But how much conviction does this new idea carry with 
the members of the Lutheran churches? It has to overcome in- 
ertia, reluctance to change, in order to become effective. 
It may, if carried too far, provoke yet another orthodox re- 
action--a reaction that is now visible only among some emi- 
nent theologians and their disciples. We cannot tell what 
will Been in the future; we can only try to tell what is 
happening now. And what is happening now is the effort by a 
social action party within the Lutheran Church to provide new 
norms of thought and conduct for the churches struggling for 
survival in the inner city. The key concept in this effort 


is "effectiveness." 


The Concept of "Effectiveness" 


In trying to describe the ideas behind 'the effective 
city church,'! we shall not give a complete history of their 
development. Rather, we shall illustrate from various docu- 
ments how "effectiveness" is understood and what its intended 
applications are. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the concept 
of effectiveness came into theological usage about a hundred 
years ago as "Effective faith, love, etc.: that bears fruit 
in conduct."+ But in the literature and documents at hand, 
emanating from present-day American Protestant organizations 
and writers, the concept is used as it is in ordinary lan- 


guage, that is, as the quality of being effective or producing 


lime Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Hos3)) eu re 
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a decided or decisive effect. Thus, it implies action, pro- 
gressive change, an impact of Christian religion on the world 
--things which are deemed desirable in the American culture 
in general. It sounds more modern, more rational and prac- 
tical than the: "Social Gospel” whose offspring 1t 4s. (itveaee 
permits everybody to fill the word with a meaning to suit his 
preconceived notions about the task of the churches in this 
world. It is thus well suited to be used in interdenomina- 
taCnadwernOorvs.. | 

From 1950 on a series of meetings and studies devoted 
to "effectiveness" in the cities was sponsored by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. Effectiveness was) come1¢— 
ered as a theoretical as well as a practical goal and as an 
object of research. Details of these meetings will be given 
shortly. We should note at once, however, that in the minutes 
of the several meetings and in the incidental literature there 
is not only the assumption that different denominations with 
different attitudes towards social action could discuss their 
common problems in the cities and how to meet them, but also 
the implicit assumption that an "effective" Lutheran city 
church would not have an essentially different approach to 
the social problems of the inner city than an "effective" 
Methodist or Presbyterian church. The whole enterprise is 
oriented towards action, not towards the ideological bases 
for it. Instead, the concept of effectiveness itself, which 
ordinarily would have meaning only in conjunction with defi- 
nite goals to be achieved, becomes the key concept to describe 


the goal, that is, any presumably beneficient effect on the 


el 
social environment of the church. 

To have churches in the inner city which are a living 
force there is a goal which would guarantee survival to the 
churches and would thus fulfill the prerequisite for the 
achievement of ultimate theological goals, the salvation of 
souls. This, however, is not the only justification for de- 
claring "effectiveness" a goal. For churches which had come 
to believe that they should work for a better social order be- 
Pause this is God's plan, social effectiveness is in itself a 
legitimate, if perhaps secondary, goal. But for Lutheran 
churches "effectiveness" is inconsistent with the traditional 
ways of achieving the ultimate goal of the salvation of souls, 
and it is inconsistent with basic doctrines if considered as 
a goal in itself. If nonetheless accepted, its pursuit will 
be accompanied by the displacement of the traditional ways and 
perhaps even of the ultimate goal itself. Successful "effec- 
tiveness" may then mean the achievement of institutional sur- 
Vival but the death of the former system of meaning. For the 
great symbolic significance of "effectiveness" and its out- 
ward manifestations in American society and perhaps still 
more its practical importance for survival foster the dis- 
placement of sentiment, interest, effort towards it and away 
from traditional pursuits. 

Complex organizations like church congregations can, of 
course, function and perpetuate themselves while embodying 
many inconsistent or even contradictory norms about the means 
to be used for achieving their ultimate goals and about inter- 


mediate goals too. Such inconsistencies are often ignored for 
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a long time. If, however, they are recognized--and they are 
likely to be recognized when a new form like "effectiveness" 
is introduced--the members of the organization may split into 
factions: conservatives who reject the new norms, progressives 
who accept them, and undecided or uninterested members. This 
is happening in the Lutheran city congregations. 

As the acceptance of "effectiveness" in the terminology 
and planning of the National Lutheran Council (ntc)* is a 
measure of the Americanization of this organization, so is the 
acceptance of the goal of "effectiveness" in individual con- 
gregations a measure of their Americanization and adaptation 
to their environment. This environment is hardly ever the 
same for any two city churches; no two churches are ever alike, 
and thus the term "effectiveness" takes on different meanings 
for each church. We can also say that individual congregations 
accept--or reject--different kinds of effectiveness. But as 
long as they try to survive in the rapidly changing inner city, 
they have to face the problem of precisely how they want to 
do so. There is no better way of describing this problem of 
choice than to use the general term "effectiveness" but there 


is nevertheless no general program of effectiveness. 


"Effectiveness" as a Goal 


We can follow the interest in the problems of the city 
church and the development of the effectiveness concept back 


to 1947, from which point a straight line leads to the study 


lop, footnote, p. 13. 
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with which we are concerned. In a Staff Report of May 3, 1957, 
to the Department of the Urban Church, Division of Home Mis- 
Stones atonal Councid: ofthe Churches,of Christ USA, it is 
stated that: 

Ten years ago a small group of pioneer statesmen of the 

church met in New York to project a Joint Commission on 

Prewso2ban) Chunch. «... .. this group discussed. a possibile 

1948 budget and staff. The Commission sponsored the 

Urban Convocation of 1950 which gave birth to our 

journal, The City Church, and in that same year became 

our Department of the NCC. 
This Department of the Urban Church of the NCC which, at a 1957 
meeting, was described as "the place where we develop a pro- 


phetic voice for Urban Protestantism," 


adopted, in December 
1955, in its rules of procedure, the following "purpose": "To 
develop a more effective urban church strategy in the USA." 
This is to be done through studies and programs. The plans 
include "the study of principles for the more effective church- 
ing of American cities, with a view to a more adequate and 
cooperative community approach," the study of various special 
problems like urban redevelopment and immigrant groups, the 
ieee roueand planning: of studies: of individual churches and 
their neighborhoods, the implementation of the findings of 
these various studies, and general guidance towards effective- 
ness for churches in changing communities. 

A series of semi-annual meetings followed from which 
emerged the plans for the Urban Church Effectiveness Study. 
Of course, the Department of the Urban Church of the NCC pur- 
sued other undertakings at the same time and denominational 


organizations had their special meetings on urban problems 


and effectiveness, but we need not concern ourselves with these. 
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The minutes and reports of the NCC meetings and the publica- 
tions originating in these efforts, clearly show the advan- 
tages and the limitations of the effectiveness concept. 

The contents of the reports can be roughly classified 
under two headings: (1) If they want to survive, urban 
churches must be effective, and (2) effectiveness is anything 
within the broad field of human betterment and social welfare 
which the church can in some way influence, directly or through 
cooperation with other organizations. The outcome, to date, 
of this kind of reasoning has been a series of studies, not 
to evaluate effectiveness or to see how it works, but to dis- 
COVER EWA LS. 

The difficulties: in reconciling theological tradivsen 
and practical tasks are illustrated by the following: 

* In 1956 a special committee was set up to concern it- 
self with implications of theology for urban work. It was 
said hopefully that, possibly, this committee would have 
"something to teach us that will strengthen our sense ofaiee 
sion." As of this writing (1961), the committee on theological 
implicatLons has not produced a reporc. 

As the efforts of meetings, etc., organized by the De- 
partment of the Urban Church of the NCC were all directed to- 
ward action and practical matters, they also had a tendency 
to treat particular problems and particular solutions. Thus, 
the concept of effectiveness seems to have become rather more 
complicated and nebulous with each discussion, while the 


necessity for devising a clear policy to guide congregations 
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beset by the problems of the big city became ever more ob- 
vious.+ 
une theme or survival in the cities is, for example, 
taken up in a Staff Report to the Department in these words: 


Day by day it becomes clearer that unless we can 
dramatize for the whole church to see and understand 
that our institutional strength is not being de- 
ployed where the great masses abound whose children 
will form the suburbanites of the next generation 

we shall be encouraging the church to become an ir- 
relevant appendage to an essentially secular society. 


It is expressed by an administrator of the NCC in these words: 


We don't dare leave the city and just meet our local 
needs. If the church loses the city, she has lost 
the position of influence and power in the whole 
country .? 


The same theme appears in a statement on the Urban Church 


Effectiveness Study of-the National Lutheran Council: 


Ime greatest difficulty about the problems of the big 
city seems to be their quickly changing character. Robert 
Ezra Park and his students have described the "Human Ecology" 
of the City (Human Communities: The City and Human Ecology, 
Glencoe, Il1.: Free Press, 1952, esp. pp. 223-230; cf. Race 
and Culture, Glencoe, I11.: Free Press, 1950, passim. ) and 
used the term "succession" to describe the population changes 
Heieenon To one ProwLhn Of theycity and of its various ‘natural 
areas,' especially the movement--by stages--of new immigrants 
from the central areas of the city--where they settle at first 
--to more outlying areas. More recently, urban renewal pro- 
grams have sometimes brought back entirely different popula- 
tions into the inner city, for example older, well-to-do 
couples in expensive apartment houses. Successive waves of 
different kinds of people and, in addition, large numbers of 
transients in hotels and rooming houses bring with them all 
the particular problems of juvenile delinquency, uncared for 
old people, lack of neighborhood integration, deterioration 
of housing, etc. Changes sometimes occur so fast that the 
people caught up in them feel "as if the rug were pulled from 
under us.” 


May 3, 1957 (in the files of the NCC). 


Pcited in Frances Squire Potter, What is an Effective 
Church? (NCC, April, 1955), p. 6. (Mimeographed. 
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If modern man survives, he will presumably survive as 
a city dweller. He must, therefore, learn how to live 
in the city... If the: traduii onal inst) cuvronssom 
Protestantism are to be part of that survival, they 
too must learn how to survive in the city. Pots» ne 9 
essence, is the larger purpose of our study. 
Again, referring more specifically to the "tremendous accultur- 


' a minister 


action process that is going on in urban America,’ 
at one of the NCC meetings of 1956 says: 

If we succeed in being the instrument out of which 

community is forged in the great central city areas 

of the nation, we have gained new life. If we fail 

we will have died.¢ 
The same minister states that they "are lost physically" if 
the churches do not cooperate in the planning process that is 
now shaping the rebuilding of the inner cities. And further 
he, like many other men concerned with these questions, points 
to "the vast number of the unchurched" in the cities and to 
the fact that the movement of people into the cities brings 
in "great numbers of people of Protestant background.” He 
means by the latter Negroes, who form a substantial part of 
the population settling in the inner cities, and he deduces 
from this that the trend for cities to become more and more 
Roman Catholic strongholds is now reversed, but that it never- 
theless remains up to the Protestant churches to win these 
"essentially Protestant souls." 


If survival itself is a clear issue, the way to achieve 


it is not. "Effectiveness" becomes an issue on the many 


lkarl Hertz, "How Effective?" The City Church (Nov.- 
Dec., 1957), po. 7-10. 


“Minutes, New York, October 9, 1956 (in the files of 
the NCC). 


ap 
occasions when efforts are made to define it, in plans for 
study and research about it, and whenever its champions voice 


the hope that it can be attained. 


Definition and Evaluation of "Effectiveness" 


The nearest approach>to an adequate definition of effec- 
Tiveness occurs in a study report by Frances Squire Potter for 
The Department of the Urban Church of the NCC published in 
mimeographed form in April 1955, under the title "What is an 
Effective City Church?" The question posed remained unan- 
swered and nothing of consequence was added by the later meet- 
ings of various groups of churchmen during which details were 
elaborated. The question must, of course, remain unanswerable 
as long as there is neither general nor specific agreement on 
what measures or standards of "effectiveness" should be used. 

Two contradictory approaches have found advocates: The 
first approach, which is exemplified in a book by Ross W. 
Sanderson, The Church Serves the Changing City (New York, 1955), 
is the case study approach. In Sanderson's study of eight 
churches of different denominations, which "effectively" serve 
different functions in different cities, “it was decided not 
to attempt evaluations by objective criteria established in 
advance, but instead to allow each church and agency to be 
judged in the light of its own acknowledged objectives." 

The second approach--if it had ever been tried--would 
have been to attempt the evaluations by objective criteria 
established in advance. This approach could not be tried be- 


cause it proved impossible to set up objective criteria for 
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"effectiveness"; there was no agreement on definition. 
Cutting across these differences is a more basic prob- 
lem: should the achievement of the churches be measured 
against their social goals, if any, or against those ultimate 
goals toward which a better neighborhood is presumably only a 
means or at best secondary? Attainment of the ultimate goal 
of saving souls hardly being measurable or provable, the in- 
tention of the congregation can be made the decisive point to 
judge as to whether or not means are being turned into goals. 
Not surprisingly, it is in the statement of a Lutheran that 
this. is brought up. Karl Hertz, in a “Statement on Vheaurea 
Church Effectiveness Study" (1957), written for the NLC, says: 
In our research we are asking specifically whether 
and in what degree responsibility for social problems 
is seen in this context, i.e., as a duty arising from 
commitment to an ultimate loyalty, and whether, when 
this occurs, effective action for meeting social 
issues has resulted. Religious effectiveness means, 
therefore, 1. That the membership of a local congre- 
gation has perceived a problem, accepted responsi- 
bility, taken action, and had some degree of success, 
and 2. That they have done one or more of these 
things with specific reference to religion, as re- 
ligious duties, or as actions proper and necessary 
for church members to undertake, even if the setting 
of the action is the community and not the local 
congregation. 
The actual Lutheran study did not devise a method to distinguish 
between those members of congregations who have the ultimate 
goal in mind and those who do not; nothing about this appears 
in the survey questionnaire used for the study. 
Those churchmen whom Potter interviewed seem to have left 


theological matters--and ultimate goals--for the most part un- 


discussed. The report is based mainly on interviews with 


pastors, seminary professors and administrators of several 
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denominations and of the NCC, as well as on official church 
literature, and it was presented "as an analysis of current 
thought." First, it compares the views of persons with dif- 
ferent relationships to the city church and, second, it de- 
scribes some of the problems faced in any attempt to evaluate 
the church. The report was a basis for subsequent discussions 
which took up and partly implemented--on a denominational 
basis--the suggestion to do a kind of "consumer research" 
among the lay members of city churches. The impossibility of 
deciding on objective criteria on the basis of Potter's report 
or through discussion not only seriously hampered the survey 
of opinions on effectiveness among the lay members; it also 
led, in some quarters, to the mistaken hope that "further re- 
search" would lead to a definition of "effectiveness" which 
could be used for guiding policy. As a staff report to the 
Department of the Urban Church of the NCC said in May 1956: 
"Tis project will fail of a rich promise if it does not help 
clarify mission, methods, outcomes, and the nature of Christian 
community." And at the same time a statement on study pro- 
cesses said that a major step in the study entails "discover- 
ing through intensive effort against the background of the 
general profiles the actual degree of the church's effective- 
ness in meeting its special urban problem and a detailed ex- 
ploration of the nature and functioning of this ‘effectiveness! 
where conclusively established." But the statement omitted to 
explain how the “actual degree of effectiveness" could be 
established without knowledge of the goals to be achieved, or 


how "the nature and functioning” of something could be explored 
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if that something was to be defined only in terms of its own 
nature and functioning! 

Apart from the difficulty that no amount of research can 
give concrete meaning to a concept which has not previously 
been given a meaning, the difficulties of attaining a concept 
of "effectiveness" are largely inherent in the situation with 
which it is supposed to deal. Potter's study report on "What 
is an Effective City Church?” lists’ and tries to classiaye 
first, the various kinds of problems facing the city churches, 
second, the various kinds of churches in the city, and, third, 
the various kinds of approaches to meeting or avoiding the 
problems. It also lists numerous criteria for evaluation 
suggested by the people interviewed--criteria which imply 
different kinds of objectives. 

"Some of the basic important situations which churches 
might be considered to be effective in handing" are, according 
to a statement presented at a meeting in May, 1956: 

survival and adjustment to change 

downtown problems 

total neighborhood integration 

transiency 

large housing projects 

youth 

aging 

laborl 
A pamphlet distributed by the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. entitled Program and 


Parish Criteria for the Urban Church contains the following 


date 


lunpublished, in files of the NCC. 


parish administration 

Darivsh financial organization 
parish evangelism 

Christian education 
missionary education 
stewardship education 
parish:.publicity 

community relationships 
church property! 


And still another kind of list (from an unpublished "Report 
to the Department of the Urban Church, NCC," May, 1956) reads 
thus: 
What are the deep roots of effectiveness that meet 
people's needs so redemptively that lives and com- 
munities are changed by new infusions of love for God 
and man? What is the role of the minister? Must we 
have only outstanding geniuses in effective churches, 
or is there a quality of lay life that can make 
pastoral or even preaching genius less essential? 
Does the large downtown church have a future? Can we 
match the aggressive zeal of the sect groups in reaching 
strangers to traditional middle-class Protestantism? 

These three examples should make it clear that an almost 
infinite variety of lists could be drawn up showing problems 
or areas where churches might be effective. 

Generally, not all churches could be expected to be 
active, much less effective, in all listed areas. There is no 
typology of city churches on which everybody concerned would 
agree, but there are several recognized and "traditional" 
types,“ namely, the “downtown church" which is located in the 
business district of the city, is sometimes of the "cathedral 


type, but sometimes only a relic; the “neighborhood church," 


situated in an established residential community from which it 


draws its members; the suburban church, which is a newly 


louoted in Potter, op. cit., p. 4H. 


mene Popter >, Ob«.Cit.,. pp., 11-18. 
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organized neighborhood) church; -andstinally.=cune,opsecr of our 
thesis, "the inner city church." According to Potter, the 
inner city implies, to most people, a blighted area, or at 
least transition and social change, and the inner civy churea 
is seen as situated in a residential neighborhood. sSub-types 
of the inner city church, listed by Potter, are "the dying 
church" whose members are moving away and leaving it; "the 
institutional church" with many organizations and a large pro- 
sram; the "mission" started by a mother church or denomina- 
tion, usually in the worst slums; the “indigenous churches of 
the newer population" as, for example, Puerto Ricans or 
Southern Negroes; the “experimental churches," for example, 
interdenominational or cooperative churches; ‘the apartment 
house church," essentially a neighborhood church which has the 
problem of reaching the apartment and rooming house dwellers. 
Obviously, these "types" are not mutually exclusive, are 
formed according to different criteria, and therefore no 
"types' in a scientific sense. | 

Thus there is a great variety in the Kinds of churches 


! 


existing in the city, or even just in "the inner city, wang. 


also in the areas where such churches might show "effective- 
ness." There is, again, a variety of ways to meet or to 
avoid the problems inherent in the organization of the church 
Lvseln. or 1nvics enyvironmen:. 

Roughly, these ways can be seen as varying from one ex- 


treme of moving out of a difficult neighborhood and relocating, 


to the other extreme of becoming an active neighborhood social 


agency, which, incidentally, is also a church. In between 
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those two extremes is the church which remains where it is 
located, but goes on ministering only to those who belong to 
Ite pcooncentrating on the salvation of individual souls with- 
out trying to change the neighborhood. Between the two ex-= 
tremes and this point somewhere in the middle, we find all 
sorts of combinations and attempts at combinations. 

In view of the above, it is not surprising that Potter 
reports of the churchmen interviewed about how to evaluate 
"effectiveness" that they often end up at one of two extremes: 
"Either they fall fack on the use of member-counts as the only 
safe measuring rod, or they end up actually judging almost all 


nt te studies undertaken by several 


churches by their ‘feel.'! 
denominations following the NCC meetings try to combine 
several kinds of possible evaluation criteria, but they are 
sure to meet with considerable disagreement. 

Having traced the difficulties which "effectiveness" 
presents as an ideological concept and, consequently, as a 
research concept, we must say, however, that the faults of 
"effectiveness" are also its virtues. As long as there is no 
agreement on the finite or earthly goals of the churches, 
either among Protestants, or among the leaders of denomina- 
tions, or among the members of individual congregations, and 
as long as there is, moreover, no agreement on the level of 
achievement to be demanded if some goal is agreed upon--so 
long the vague and flexible concept of effectiveness, which 


carries the sanction of American cultural values, is a good 


lipid., Dime 
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stop-gap device. It gives at least some semblance of unity 
to many dispersed efforts at coping with a perplexing and 
sometimes hopeless situation. It may, of course, also raise 


false hopes. 


Members and the New Institutional Norm 


The subject of the present enquiry is how "effective- 
ness," introduced as a new norm by the ecclesiastical leader- 
ship--and sometimes by lay leaders--fares in Lutheran city 
congregations of different kinds, in what way and how far 
effectiveness as a normative prescription is understood and 
accepted, put into action or adapted and modified. We are 
thus looking at the matter from the viewpoint of ordinary mem- 
bers of congregations who are, to a large extent, unaware of 
the developments in Lutheranism and in urban Protestantism 
traced above. Whether they are aware of these developments 
and the urban problems which led to the present situation or 
not, or are partially aware of them, they are all, as members 
of Lutheran congregations in the inner city, affected by them. 
At some time or other they have to make up their minds whether 
they will become an active agency in their neighborhood, or 
go their separate way, or move away to a new neighborhood. 

As we have seen, "effectiveness" is a means of survival 
in the inner city for the leaders of American Protestantism 
who are especially concerned about urban problems. From the 
viewpoint of ecclesiastical leaders of whatever denomination, 
it is desirable that those congregations which are already 


established in the changing neighborhoods of the city stay 


we, 
there and change with the neighborhood by taking in whatever 
new people arrive, at least replacing those old members who 
move away, pernaps even growing in membership, remaining 
financially self-supporting, keeping up a program according 
to the needs of the changing membership. If the congregations 
do not manage to do these things, if they do not change with 
the neighborhood, or if they relocate, the responsibility for 
the newcomers falls back on the denomination as a whole. In 
the frequent cases where these newcomers to a changing city 
neighborhood are not members of one of the major denominations 
or do not belong to any church at all, the churches feel they 
have to act because they "cannot let the inner city become 
churchless and dechristianized." But action would then mean 
to set up mission churches arm to support them or at least to 
aid locally constituted churches for many years. And if these 
new, dependent churches want to make an impact on the neighbor- 
hood and to win members, they need a relatively large staff, 
facilities, program--that is, they need more money and per- 
sonnel than an already established and functioning organization 
does. From the viewpoint of the denominational administration 
the arguments are all in favor of congregations staying on in 
the inner city and developing social activism as an adaptation 
to their situation. If some theologians, Lutheran and other, 
have reservations about the premise that "the 'effective' city 


church should serve the special needs of the people of the 
cities, face up to the cities! peculiar problems, "+ they are 
lReport of an NCC administrator, "A City Problem Orienta- 


tion in the Study of Effective City Churches," October 1956 
(unpublished, in the files of the NCC). 
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not often heard at the conferences dealing with the urban 
ehurch.* | 

For the-individual member of a city congregation it is 
not so 'opvious' as it) is for the ecclesiastical administragen 
that congregations "have an obligation to the community" and 
should be defined geographically. Why should a congregation 
whose members, for the most part, no longer live in the neigh- 
borhood of the church, not leave the old building and relocate? 
if it does so, it defines itself as a community of persons and 
in doing so it can-refer to the Americans tradition Of evn 
moving population, setting up its places of worship wherever 
its log cabins or split-level ranch type houses are erected. 
The definition of the congregation as a part of the local com- 
munity--the geographic parish--is only one of two concepts in 
the New World; it has to compete with the other, the concept 
of thesmovine population whose church migratvess wich 

Nobody, probably, would reject. the’ assumption thavere 
Ls thevopligatrvon of Christian churches serveran peoples 
including slum-dwellers. This obligation is, however, by no 
means always accepted by individual church members of indivi- 
dual congregations but instead is seen as an obligation of the 
denomination as a whole to which individual members and <ene 


gregations may have to give their financial and moral support, 


tone such instance is reported in) Toward Beuterscicy 
Churches, ed. Ross W. Sanderson, New York: NCC, 1955, as 
occurring at the conference on the effective city church held 
in April, (1955, in New York:- in the midst .0f statementsron 
how the churches should meet the needs of the people in the 
eity, Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer, an administrator of the Nationa 
Lutheran Council, "interjected that the chief purpose of the 
Church is to bring the Gospel." (p. 27) 
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perhaps also some of their time, but not more. ‘The parallel 
is with missionary work: to send out missionaries is an obli- 
gation accepted by most church members and congregations, but 
only a few churches (for example the Mormons, the Seventh Day 
Adventists) demand that every member be a missionary for some 
time. ‘To expect that the members of a congregation should 
feel a special responsibility towards the neighborhood in 
which their church is located and towards the people who happen 
to live there--even after these members themselves have moved 
away--is to expect them to be part-time missionaries. The im- 
portant fact is that, whatever their personal motivation may 
be, whether they personally have or have not a-feeling of 
social responsibility, the social structure in their new 
neighborhood (probably a suburb) does not provide them with 
motivation to apply themselves in the neighborhood of the old 
church. On the contrary, in the new neighborhood to which 
they have moved they are under pressure to devote their free 
time and resources to the needs of the new community, and 
what they do there will produce rewards for themselves and 
their children. Whatever personal loyalties and social rela- 
tionships to other old members bind them to the old church 
and neighborhood invariably become weaker as time passes, the 
change in the old neighborhood and congregation progresses, 
and new loyalties develop in the new community. 

It is quite a different matter to expect those who still 
live in a changing neighborhood to feel responsible for what 


goes on there and for integrating the newcomers to the neigh- 


porhood into the congregation. Yet many of these people are 
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waiting only for an opportunity to move. And, moreover, it 
is the congregation as a whole which has to make a decision 
about relocating or not relocating; it has to make the decision 
at a time when it is composed of members who have moved far 
away, of members who have moved, but not so far, of members 
who want to move as soon as they can, of members who do not 
want to move, and of newcomers to the neighborhood. Under 
these circumstances, advocates of the responsibility of 
churches to stay and minister to a given neighborhood are 
tempted to ignore or deny the dilemma and to declare that 
congregations and all their members have a moral responsibil- 
ity towards the neighborhood--especially if this neighborhood 
is seen as deteriorating and needing Christian influence. 
Under these same circumstances, it is also easy for the indi- 
vidual church member to ignore or to reject through inaction 
the new norm of social effectiveness. 

The protagonists of "effectiveness" as a new norm for 
religious institutions are aware that a norm has social func- 
tions, and believe that it will empower city churches to sur- 
vive. But there is scant evidence that these church leaders 
understand the need for providing motivation to individual 
members of city churches through a system of graded social 
rewards (or punishments) institutionalized in the congrega- 
tion. Rather, calls to the individual Christian conscience 
seem to be deemed the only proper way to get church members 
to act together. Such calls might--as they have in the past 
--prove to be effective if the leading lay members in the 


churches were already converted to the new norm and would, 


ee, 
by their example, exert social pressure on the others, or if 
extraneous circumstances provided motivation for the members 
in addition to the exhortations of their church leaders. This 


seems to happen rarely, so tar. 


Seven Examples of Lutheran City Churches 


As mentioned above, the administrators meeting at the 
NCC conferences felt the need for some “market research" and 
"consumer survey." The first denomination to undertake this 
kind of research was the Lutheran Church through its cooper- 
ative agency, the National Lutheran Council. The NLC selected 
twelve urban congregations and used three research instruments, 
self-study guides for each congregation, intensive interviews 
with the pastors and five or six members, and mail question- 


naires. (For details see Statement on Method.) ‘The field 


lsome of the difficulties of introducing "effectiveness" 
as a new norm are illustrated by the following finding. For 
the NLC study on which this enquiry is based, intensive inter- 
views were conducted with the pastor of each congregation 
studied and with five or six lay members of whom two or three 
were members of the council or other church officers. The 
first question of the interview guide runs as follows: 

Speaking generally, how effective is this church 
as compared with other churches you know about? 
What makes it effective (ineffective)? 

Of the seven pastors whose interviews are used here 
three mentioned the effectiveness of their church in the 
neighborhood in answering this question. Of the 5/7 laymen 
interviewed in these seven congregations, twelve mentioned 
the neighborhood and twenty-five spoke of effectiveness in 
terms of the worship service, the pastor's sermons, the friend- 
liness of the members, or the church's part in their own lives. 
In two congregations nobody, not even the pastor, mentioned 
the neighborhood in his answer. This little "association test" 
illustrates quite well that in Lutheran congregations the term 
“effective” has not yet the same connotation for the majority 
of ordinary members as it has for the leaders, but that it 
does have the same or a similar connotation for a substantial 
minority of the church members. 
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work was begun in the spring of 1957 and completed in the fall 
of that year. The first publication based on these data is 
the City Church--Death or Renewal? A Study of Eight Urban 
Lutheran Churches by Walter Kloetzli with an afterword by 
Charles Y. Glock (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 196 tte 
The afterword by Glock relates the NLC study to research done 
for other denominations. Studies of specific aspects of the 
NLC material are in progress. 

This enquiry is based on the data collected by the NLC, 
on unpublished conference reports, related published materials 
and personal observations of the writer. It does not evaluate 
the "effectiveness" of certain city congregations. It does 
not produce a more complete or systematic definition of "effec- 
tiveness." For reasons given above--reasons inherent in the 
concept and the study design--these things were not possible. 
The enquiry tries instead to analyze what is, inthe eyes of 
church members, an “effective” congregation. It does so by 
analyzing what makes church members satisfied with various 
aspects of their church's work and what makes them dissatisfied 
with them. It thus compares--from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual respondent--these different aspects of the church's 
work, which include the work of the pastor, the work of the 
congregation in general, the work of the congregation on 


specific neighborhood problems and the church's influence on 


lpseld work was conducted in twelve congregations. Of 
the eight congregations studied by Kloetzli, four are also 
studied in this enquiry, though from different viewpoints. 
The four churches called "Zion," "Bethlehem," "Our Saviour's,"” 
and "St. Mark's," by Kloetzli, are called “St.-Mark's}' 
UPrinity, "St. Matthew's,” and "St. Duke's" an this enduaise 
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the personal religious feelings of the members. The compari- 
son shows how far concern for the social problems of the 
neighborhood and of the city is considered a part of "the 
job" of the congregation, that is, how far the new norm of 
“effectiveness” has been understood and accepted by the men- 
bers and under what circumstances. It thus permits conclusions 
about the function "effectiveness" has or has not for indivi- 
dual ymembers of Lutheran city churches in contrast to the 
function “effectiveness” is expected to have for the churches 
Gomeooclal institucrions. Chapter VILLI will return:to this 


question. 


CHAPTER IL 


A SURVEY OF THE SEVEN CONGREGATIONS: THEIR 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL SITUATIONS 


Seven congregations--out of twelve in the NLC study-- 
have been chosen as cases for a comparative study. Each con- 
gregation will now be described very briefly to give the reader 
necessary background material. There are three congregations 
which show themselves--by the respondents! answers to questions 
in the mail questionnaire--relatively ‘“satisfied'" with their 
own performance and four congregations which show themselves 
relatively "dissatisfied." Hach congregation has been eived 


"satisfied" congregations are 


a tLCEUtLOus. Names sevice ecunree 
called St.,Peter's, Trinity, and Zion, and the four "“dissagee. 
fied" congregations are named after the four evangelists, 

ob. Matthew's... St. Mark's, St. tuke's, and sc. Jonnie. 

The seven churches belong to four of the largest 
Iutheran synods. Three, St. Peter's, Zion, and St. Luke's, 
represent the United Lutheran Church, which has two million 
members, mostly in the East; two, Trinity and jot share 
represent the Augustana synod, which has 600,000 members and 
a midwestern, Swedish background; one, St. Matthew's, repre- 
sents the Evangelical Lutheran Church, which has a midwestern, 
Norwegian background and more than a million members, one; 

St. John's, is affiliated with the American Lutheran Church, 


which has a German background. 


No 
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In this enquiry, however, differences between synods could 
not be explored. The congregations studied are not necessarily 
"typical" of their respective synods. 

Though the congregations vary in size (active communi- 
cant membership varies from about 200 to 100-06 each has only 
one pastor. They are all situated in central areas of big 
American cities and thus share some common problems: the 
changeover from ethnically oriented congregations of Swedish, 
Norwegian, or German background to ethnically, or even racially 
inclusive congregations; the upward social mobility of the old 
constituency and the consequent "flight to the suburbs," which 
leaves the old churches with reduced financial and leadership 
resources amidst mostly non-Lutheran neighborhoods; the neces- 
sity to make a decision--now or later--about the church's re- 
lationship to its neighborhood, whether it will become a true 
neiehborhood church or merely a gathering place for a special 
kind of members; the relationship of the pastor with his coun- 
cil and other church officers, and with the more or less in- 
volved members. 

Apart from the things they have in common, each of the 
seven cases is a very special case with its unique history and 
present situation. The neighborhoods of the churches vary 
greatly as to their present condition and also as to the sort 
and rate of change going on there. Thus, there is a variety 


of external problems challenging the churches, and there is 


also variety of internal problems as among the seven cases. 


lactive communicant members are those who come to the 
church for Holy Communion at least once a year. 
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The uniqueness of each case is due, to a considerable extent, 
to the importance of the pastor in American Lutheran churches 
and thus to the interplay of the pastors! personalities with 
the respective congregations and situations. 

It has been found that, although all cases have some 
common attributes, and although there are also groups of cases 
with common attributes, the differences within each group are 
so great that to speak of "a type™ would be useless for analy- 
sis. If, in this inquiry, the seven congregations are divided 
into "satisfied" and "dissatisfied" congregations, according 
to the rates of answers to a certain survey question, this 
grouping is something to be explained, not something which 
explains the state of the congregations. The formation of 
"types" as an explanatory device would be useful only if the 
number of cases were large enough to permit of averaging out 
the differences. With seven congregations we must be content 
largely with comparisons between cases. 

The following descriptions of the seven congregations-- 
their internal situation, their neighborhood and their special 
problems--are based on the three instruments used in the NLC 
study: the self-studies of the congregations, the detailed 
interviews with the pastors and selected members, and the mail 
questionnaires. (For a description of these instruments, see 
the Statement on Method.) In addition, my personal observa- 
tions and interviews, as well as communications from other 
people concerned with the study, have been used. The tables 
at the end of this chapter contain overall percentages of 


answers to the mail questionnaire which show the distribution 
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of basic characteristics among the respondents in each congre- 
gation. Answers to questions concerning the neighborhood of 
the churches are tabulated at the end of Chapter IV, rates of 


satisfaction at the end of Chapter VII. 


The "Complacent" Congregation of St. Peter's 


This is the biggest of the seven congregations. The 
church building is located some four miles from the center of 
a large eastern city. The neighborhood is partly industrial; 
the houses are modest to poor and often neglected as former 
residents slowly move out and people with a poorer background 
--though not necessarily poor now--move in. The area is pre- 
dominantly white still, of varied nationality, mostly Catholic, 
a strong segment of Italians, but the number of Negroes is in- 
creasing. Almost half of our respondents live within ten 
blocks from the church, a fact which agrees with the pastor's 
statement that "half or a little better of the more active 
members live" in the neighborhood. 

According to the self-study, the confirmed membership 
is 2488 and there are 12346 active communicant members, 54% of 
the membership. Of our 339 respondents barely half were 
Lutherans before they joined this congregation. This church 
began with a group which had broken away from a Presbyterian 
church because it objected to a ruling oligarchy there. Ninety- 
six per cent of the respondents and 71% of their fathers are 
U.S. born--the highest percentages among our seven cases. The 
respondents show a somewhat higher proportion of men (40%) 


than the other congregations. St. Peter's is one of the three 
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relatively "young" congregations with 63% of the respondents 


under fifty. The educational level of the respondents is low 
with only 34% who have graduated from high school or gone to 
college. There are about twice as many blue collar workers 
and their families among our respondents as white collar 
workers and among the short-term members (less than five years) 
there are more than three times as many blue collar as white 
collar workers. This finding agrees with. the pastor's compiaim: 
about the growing lack of lay leadership due to the new members! 
lesser training and initiative. . He says, however, that the 
class level of the congregation is still above that of the 
neighborhood. 
According to the self-study, the communicant membership 
of St. Peter's rose from 826 members in 1940 to 1346 members 
in 1955. The Sunday School had 1005 members enrolled in 1955. 
The proportion of 30% short-term members (under five years) 
among our respondents is what is usual among the seven cases. 
Giving has increased a little over the years, but only a little. 
St. Peter's did the self-study in a cursory way. Aver- 
age attendance at the two Sunday services is reported to be 
485 people, i.e., 20% of the confirmed or 36% of the communi- 
cant membership. Forty-eight per cent of our respmdents say 
that they attend Sunday service "at least 3 times a month." 
It is in keeping with prior survey experience to assume that 
the more active members of this large congregation also tended 
to fill out the questionnaire. Five organized groups for 
adults meet regularly. Thirty-eight per cent of our respond- 


ents belong to one or more of these groups; 16% hold 
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responsible positions. 

According to the report of the study director, not all 
2500 confirmed members got a mail questionnaire, but a random 
sample of 615, and thus an estimated 449 communicant members 
received one. Usable returns were obtained from 339 people. 
We have thus a return rate of 76% of the addressed communicant 
members. 

The chief problem of St. Peter's is the slow deterior- 
ation of the neighborhood, the departure to the suburbs of 
people with leadership abilities and the tendency to let the 
pastor, who is fatherly and enormously popular, run the whole 
show. The majority of respondents regard the problems of the 
congregation as "about the same" in difficulty as those con- 
fronting other congregations. Seventy per cent of the respond- 
ents, the highest proportion among the seven cases, think the 
congregation is doing a very good job. Ninety-three per cent, 
again the highest proportion among the seven cases, think 
the pastor is "very successful" in his job. St. Peter's is 
the most "satisfied" of the congregations. 

It is also quite confident about the job it is doing in 
the neighborhood. The interviews show that members are espe- 
cially proud of a clinic run by the church ard headed by a 
Jewish doctor which is open to everybody. There is relatively 


small concern about the problems in the neighborhood although 


Ime questionnaire enumerates the following positions: 


Member of the Church Council Sunday School Teacher 
Member of a Church Committee Member of the Choir 
Officer of the Sunday School Officer of a Church 


Organization 
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most respondents (65%) judge the area to be only "a fairly 
nice place to live." Nineteen per cent of the respondents say 
the neighborhood has changed "for the worse" over the last 
year; most say that it has not been changing very much. The 
congregation has not yet faced up to the problem of the influx 
of Negroes into the area and possible integration; it has a 
relatively very high proportion of respondents (31%) who say 
their congregation should not accept as members persons of all 
races. At the time of the study, St. Peter's is a big church 
which, just the same, has a friendly atmosphere. It does not 
make too many demands on the members. Nobody wants to stir 


things up. This is the complacent congregation. 


The "Proud" Congregation of Trinity 


The especially neat looking building of Trinity Church 
with its surrounding lawn and shrubs is situated in an area 
of middle-class family homes with small gardens in a large 
midwestern city. The area has become almost completely Negro 
--middle class Negro, that is--during the five years prior to 
the study. At the time of the study, the pastor judged the 
congregation to be about one-third Negro; our respondents, 
however, are just half Negro. The White members who continue 
to come to their former neighborhood church now live at vary- 
ing distances, but not especially often far away by comparison 
with our other congregations. At the time when Negroes began 
to predominate in the neighborhood (about 1950), the congre- 
gation, under the energetic leadership of its pastor, not only 


integrated itself, but also played a leading role in easing 
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the integration process in the area and in organizing community 
projects. There was considerable resistance to overcome, but 
the congregation also became well-known in the city and beyond, 
and got a good deal of publicity. 

The self-study reports 976 confirmed members and 706 com- 
municant members, that is, 72% of the membership. Almost all 
the Negro members belonged to some other denomination before 
they joined this church; almost all the White members were 
Lutheran. Only 11% of the present membership is foreign born 
and 38% have foreign born fathers, while until about 10 years 
before the study this congregation was still a "Swedish" con- 
gregation. Among our respondents one finds the usual one to 
two ratio of men to women. There is a two-thirds majority of 
people under fifty, but the Negro members are much younger: 

87% of them are under fifty, while 49% of the White members are. 

The educational level in Trinity is higher than in any 
other congregation, largely because of the Negroes. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the White respondents have graduated from high 
school, or have attended or graduated from college. Among the 
Negroes the proportion is 92%, due, in part, probably to their 
younger age-level. Among all our respondents, more than half 
are white collar workers. Among the short-term members (under 
five years), who are mostly Negro, white collar workers are 
even more frequent than among the long-term members. 

According to the self-study, membership had gone up un- 
til 1950, had gone down a little by 1956 and was increasing 
again when the study was made. Sunday School enrollment is 


reported for 1957 as O48. All contributions show an increase 
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since 1940 and a fast rise since 1953. 

The membership figures for 1950 (713 communicants) and 
1956 (665 communicants) are rather close, but 55% of our re- 
spondents had, in the spring of 1957, been members for only 
five years or less. We must therefore assume a high turnover 
of members at the time of integration. It is true that the 
return is only 53% from communicant members and that the sample 
is likely to be biased in favor of the newer members, mostly 
Negroes, who are of a higher educational level and perhaps also 
more interested in this study, and therefore more likely to 
fill out a questionnaire. (They also form a higher proportion 
in our sample than the pastor thinks they really are.) But 
we can also assume that some of the older members who are still 
on Trinity's list are no longer interested in the church and 
therefore did not answer the questionnaire, and that our re- 
spondents thus represent the composition of the present active 
membership. 

In the self-study, an average attendance of 32% of the 
confirmed and 45% of the communicant members is reported for 
the two Sunday services together, about 315 people. Sixty- 
eight per cent of our respondents aie that they attend Sunday 
service "at least three times a month" (67% of the Negroes 
and 70% of the Whites). High participation is likely to be 
another bias characteristic of our sample of the congregation. 
There are ten organized groups meeting regularly, half of them 
for the children, and 66% of the respondents, more Nestoes 


than Whites, belong to one or more of the adult groups. MThirty- 


eight per cent of the respondents, again more Negroes than 
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Whites, hold some responsible office. Most of those people 
who hold some of the more responsible offices seem to have 
filled out the questionnaire, while Sunday School teachers 
are, aS in almost all cases, under-represented. The number 
of offices (112 according to the self-study) is high for the 
size of the congregation and reflects its neighborhood concerns. 

The main problem of Trinity is, obviously, how. to con- 
tinue an experiment begun so successfully after severe struggles 
--especially, how to continue now that the pastor who had 
carried off the experiment and instilled a sense of mission in 
the congregation has left. But this problem was still only a 
possibility at the time of the study; the pastor left a year 
later. The experiment might be considered a failure if more 
and more White members of the congregation should leave the 
church or cease to participate, just as they actually have 
gradually moved out of the neighborhood in spite of its well- 
kept, pleasant appearance. This too is a problem for the 
future, but it is on the members! minds. 

Sixty-five per cent of the Whites and only 22% of the 
Negroes rate the problems of their congregation "more diffi- 
cult" than those of other churches; 47% of the Negroes and 22% 
of the whites rate them the same. ‘They are closer together on 
how to rate "the job the congregation is doing": 69%-of the 
Negroes and 58% of the Whites rate it "a very good job." They 
are still closer together on how to rate the pastor's job: 

96% of the Negroes and 87% of the Whites rate him “very success- 
ge ie 


There is also a high awareness of specific city and 
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neighborhood problems in Trinity and a high appreciation of 
what the congregation is doing about them, with only small 
differences between the White and Negro members. This is dif- 
ferent, of course, when the respondents are asked to rate the 
all-Negro neighborhood, but it gets a rating as "a very nice 
place to live" by 75% of all our respondents. Practically all 
(92%) agree that the people in the neighborhood have changed 
over the last five years, but there is no agreement as to what 
has happened to the neighborhood over the last year. 

At the time of the study, Trinity is the very model of 
a successfully integrated church. It is conscious and proud 
of this fact. ‘It is also divided into those for whom fugmeee 
real neighborhood church and those who still say that it has 
an obligation to the neighborhood but themselves no longer 
live there. This division is accentuated by the color-line 


which is forever present in everybody's mind. 


The "Contented" Congregation of Zion 


The building of Zion Church is located on a side streez 
of a thoroughfare in a large eastern city. Next to the church, 
there is now a fairly well off Jewish section, a few streets 
away a poorer Irish Catholic section, and some parts of the 
neighborhood are rather poor, with Puerto Ricans moving in. 
Some Protestants are left in the area. A good third of the 
respondent-members live within ten blocks of the church; more 
TiVewa Gad GLANCE ROimmOVC CoO DLOCS. 

According to the self-study, the confirmed membership 


is 409 and there are 262 (64%) active communicant members. 
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Of the 256 respondents three-fourths have a Lutheran background: 
one-fourth is foreign born and two-thirds have foreign born 
fathers, mostly German. The proportion of one to two for men 
and women is about normal in our sample of congregations, but 
the proportion of unmarried, widowed or divorced women (34% of 
the congregation) is unusually high. Zion is relatively old 
with 55% of the respondents over fifty. This fact is related 
to the relatively low educational level of the respondents of 
whom 44% have graduated from high school or gone to college. 
According to the self-study, white collar workers and their 
families preponderate over blue collar workers, and this is 
so among our respondents also. 

The membership, which had been going down for a decade, 
started to increase in 1952 (234 communicant members) to reach 
262 communicant members in 1956. The Sunday School enrollment 
also increased during these years. Further, all contributions 
rose, especially in 1955-56. The proportion of long-term mem- 
bers, 67%, to people who have joined during the last five 
years, 30%, in our sample is normal among the seven congrega- 
tions. 

According to the self-study, average attendance at sun- 
day services is about 177 people, 45% of the confirmed and 68% 
of the communicant members. Of our respondents, 50% say they 
attend Sunday services at least three times a month. Five 
organized adult groups meet regularly. Fifty per cent of the 
respondents say they belong to one or more of these groups, 
and 32% say they hold some resposible position. 


The study had the enthusiastic support of the pastor and 
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this probably explains in part the exceptionally high return 
rate on the mail questionnaires: 98% of the communicant mem- 
bers filled out the questionnaire. 

The main problem of Zion is that so many of its former 
members have moved far away, especially young married couples. 
Also, this age group can hardly be replaced, at least not on 
the same socio-economic level, as it becomes more and more 
common that young married couples move to the suburbs. The 
congregation, as represented by our respondents, views its 
problems as of “about the same" magnitude as the problems of 
other city congregations. A good majority (62%) of our re- 
spondents also think that "all in all, the congregation is 
doing a very good job." Zion is the third of our "satisfied" 
congregations. It is also "satisfied" with the job the pastor 
is doing: 85% rate him "very successful." 

Confidence is not so high when it comes to particular 
problems prevalent in the city or the neighborhood of the 
church. More respondents say that such problems exist than 
that the congregation is doing a very good job with them. 
Since only a third of the respondents live within ten blocks 
of the church, it is to be understood that attitudes towards 
the neighborhood are mixed: a minority of 44% thinks it is 
"a very nice place to live"; most respondents (54%) think it 
has not been changing very much over the last year, but 27% 
think it has been changing "for the worse." 

Changes in the neighborhood of Zion have been going on 
for a long time. They are viewed unfavorably by the members, 


but there is no urgency about this situation, nor about the 


oo 


fact that the congregation has relatively too many old members. 
The pastor is trying--quite successfully--to bring young people 
(teenage and up) from the neighborhood into the congregation. 
He is trying to keep the church alive in spite of its desertion 
Dy many, Of its oie members. This is a transitional church, one 
which is trying to adjust to a changed environment with, as 
yet, uncertain success. Meanwhile, participation is high, the 
members think very well of their pastor and quite well of their 
own job and, generally, do not seem to be bothered much about 


the future. They form a contented congregation. 


The "Retreating" Congregation of St. Matthew's 


The church building of St. Matthew's is situated in what 
was once a homogeneous, attractive neighborhood near the state 
capitol of a midwestern state and is now a slum. The popula- 
tion is mixed, White and Negro. Apout half the people are 
Catholic, among the others most do not belong to any church. 
The former private homes are converted into small apartments 
and rooming houses. There are relatively few families, but 
Older people, single young people and many transients. Rede- 
velopment, at the time of the study, had reduced the population 
somewhat but had not raised the socio-economic level. There 
are plans for further redevelopment which would do that. Only 
12% of the respondent-members live within ten blocks of the 
church; 62% (the largest proportion among the seven cases) 
live more than 30 blocks away. Though situated downtown, St. 
Matthew's is not at all a typical downtown church. The build- 


ing is run-down, unattractive to status-seekers. 
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The self-study reports 1189 confirmed and 884 active 
communicant members, that is, 74% of all those on the church's 
list. Seventy per cent of the 302 communicant respondents were 
Lutherans before joining this church; they are 89% U.S.-born 
and 45% have U.S.-born fathers; the background of the others 
is mostly Scandinavian. There is the normal one to two ratio 
of men to women among the respondents, but unmarried men are 
even scarcer than usual: there are six to seven unmarried 
women to every unmarried man. Exactly half of the respondents 
are under fifty years old. Fifty-five per cent have graduated 
from high school or gone to college. At the time of the study, 
according to the respondents, the proportions of white collar 
and blue collar workers are equal, but, while white collars 
predominate among the older members, blue collars predominate 
considerably among the short-term members (five years or less). 
Twenty-eight per cent of the respondents are short-term members. 

The membership had declined for several years until 1948 
(882 members), but gone up again since 1953. For 1956, 862 
active communicant members are reported and 270 members of the 
Sunday School. It is not possible to assess increases or de- 
creases in giving as in the other cases because the manner of 
budgeting has been changed. This church has special financial 
problems which cause trouble in the congregation. 

According to the self-study, average attendance at the 

loniy one of the twelve pastors interviewed for the NLC 
study--a pastor whose congregation is not treated in this en- 
quiry--mentioned the problem of single women hoping to find a 


congenial Christian husband in their congregation and then 
realizing that very few unmarried men join a church. 
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Sunday service is 405 people, or 34% of the confirmed and 46% 
of the communicant membership. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
respondents say that they attend Sunday service “at least 3 
times a month." This congregation has a very great number of 
organizations, which meet regularly, 1/7 in all, 10 of them for 
adults. Forty-nine per cent of the respondents belong to one 
or more of these groups--not a high proportion, especially 
considering the large number of groups. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the respondents hold some responsible office. 

St. Matthew's does not ordinarily distinguish between 


"communicant™ members and an exact return rate 


"confirmed" and 
for communicant members cannot, therefore, be established. 

But, as the return rate for confirmed members is 67%, the best 
among our seven cases, the one for communicant members is sure 
to be adequate. 

The blight in the neighborhood of the church is the 
main problem of this congregation from which stems its second 
big problem, a difference of opinion between the pastor and a 
minority in the congregation on the one side and the majority 
of the congregation on the other about what should be done 
with regard to the people now living in this neighborhood and 
how the congregation should conceive its role there. 

Fifty-one per cent of the respondents view the problems 
of the congregation as “about the same," but a sizable minority 
of 22% view them as "more difficult," than those of other con- 
gregations. Just one-third of the respondents think the con- 
gregation is doing a very good job; 54% rate the pastor "very 


successful" in doing his job. St. Matthew's is the first of 
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our four "dissatisfied" congregations. A similar relation as 
for perception of problems in general and general satisfaction 
can be seen for perception of specific city and neighborhood 
problems--which is relatively high--and appreciation of what 
the congregation is doing about them which is relatively low. 

St. Matthew's is the congregation which has the lowest 
opinion of the neighborhood of the church. Not even as many 
respondents as are living within ten blocks call it "a very 
nice place to live," and 60% call it "rather poor." Mfty- 
five per cent, however, think the neighborhood has changed for 
the better during the last year; so there is some hope. But 
interest in the neighborhood is low. In contract to all other 
cases, the members who live far away are the more active par- 
ticipants in the life of the church. Members have left the 
neighborhood and they do not want to get mixed up with its 
problems, as the pastor thinks they should. This is alsoa 
question of money. Among the long-term, well entrenched and 
active members there is a group which stands in opposition to 
the pastor. The majority of St. Matthew's has retreated from 
the neighborhood of the church, which has become a slum. A 
totally new situation will confront the congregation, should 
the redevelopment just begun bring a new kind of people into 
the neighborhood. But that is for a future study. 


The "Disintegrating" Congregation of St. Mark's 
The area around St. Mark's has become a port-of entry 
for rural southern Negroes migrating to the large midwestern 


city. Before, it had been a modest neighborhood with a poor 
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population, mixed white and colored, but quiet. Now there is 


racial tension, and the white residents are gradually moving 
away. Of our respondents, 23% still live within ten blocks 
of the church, but half live more than 30 blocks away. 

According to the self-study, the confirmed membership is 
957 and the communicant membership 562, or 59%. About 4% of 
the communicants were Negroes at the time of the study (23 mem- 
bers), but their number was increasing rapidly and the Sunday 
School was already mostly Negro. Of our 211 respondents, only 
eight are Negroes, which makes it impossible to say anything 
about their attitudes. sixty-four per cent of the respondents 
were Lutherans before joining this congregation; 82% are U.S.- 
born and 32% have U.S.-born fathers. Until about 10 years ago, 
this congregation was still largely a "Swedish" community. 
There is the "normal" one to two ratio between men and women. 
Fifty-two per cent of the respondents are under fifty. The 
educational level of the respondents is also as it is in the 
majority of the seven cases: 49% have graduated from high 
school or gone to college. The socio-economic level of the 
respondents is above that of the neighborhood. There are 
about as many blue collar workers among all of the respondents 
as white collar workers; among the short-term members, however, 
blue collar workers are a majority. Most of the new members 
come from the neighborhood of the church. 

The membership, which had been steady until 1952-53 
(678 communicants) began to decline at that time and stood at 
551 communicants in 1956. Sunday School enrollment declined 


from 240 in 1950 to 189 in 1956. This is the only case where 
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a large number of respondents say the congregation is losing 
members. There is a high turnover of members. In four eee 
prior to the study, the congregation lost about 550 communi- 
cant members, about half its active membership, while gaining 
2ee2 new members. These new members are under-represented in 
our sample: only 24% of our respondents are short-term members, 
that is, of five years standing or less. The relatively low 
return from the newer members is probably due to their lower 
socio-economic level, already mentioned. 

Since the peak year of 1955, financial contributions have 
also been declining considerably. The self-study (concluded 
in the fall of 1957, more than six months later than the mail- 
survey) notes that "a radical drop in church attendance plus 
an acceleration of transfers out of our parish, places us on 
the threshold of an emergency situation. Faced with an in- 
adequate staff, large overhead on our physical plant, anda 
swiftly changing neighborhood we must consider a more adequate 
program and seek new financial support if we are to continue 
as a parish." Average weekly attendance at Sunday services 
was, according to the self-study, 157 members, 36% of the 
"contributing" members, in 1957. Fifty-one per cent of our 
respondents still claim (six months earlier) to go to church 
"at least 3 times’ a month." 

The congregation has three organized groups for adults 
and seven for children. Fifty-five per cent of our respondents 
belong to one or more of the three adult groups, mostly to the 
Women's Guild. Office-holders are well represented in our 


sample: 28% of our respondents hold some position, about as 
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many as there can be according to the self-study. 

Mail questionnaires were sent to 598 confirmed members. 
No record of active communicant members was kept, but the re- 
port accompanying the self-study lists, for the first six 
months of 1957 (when the questionnaires were mailed), 438 "con- 
tributing" members. Our usable returns of communicant members 
(211 respondents) are 48% of these "contributing" members. 
Thus, the return rate is very low, short-term members are under- 
represented, but we can hardly expect anything else from a 
congregation "on the threshold of an emergency situation." 
It can be assumed that many members, still on the books, no 
longer considered themselves as active members or members of 
any sort. 

To the grave problems facing St. Mark's which have al- 
ready been mentioned, we have to add that the pastor pursues 
a neighborhood-oriented integration policy in an energetic 
manner, without, apparently, noticing that a large segment of 
the congregation is not at all ready to follow him. Thirty- 
one per cent of our respondents think St. Mark's should not 
accept as members persons of all races--something it is al- 
ready doing. Our respondents are the most apprehensive group 
among the seven cases about the problems their congregation 
is facing: 58% of them think these problems are “more diffi- 
cult" than those of other churches. They also hold the record 
for discerning specific problems in the area. On the other 
hand, the respondents are not the most pessimistic when it 
comes to judging how good a job the congregation is doing in 


general or on specific problems: Previy Gvlgubselidy at tembsy (elon g¥ex "a very 
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good job, all in all," and they thus rank as the second among 
the "dissatisfied" congregations. On judging the pastor, the 
respondents split evenly into those who rate him "very success- 
ful" and those who do not. His energy in bringing in new mem- 
bers to replace those he is losing does not go unnoticed. 

If St. Matthew's has a very low opinion of the neighbor- 
hood of its church, St. Mark's thinks even less of its neigh- 
borhood. Only 3% of our respondents say it is "a very nice 
place to live," 21% rate it "fairly nice" (these are about as 
many as live within ten blocks) and 67% say it is a "rather 
poor" place. Ninety-five per cent of the respondents of St. 
Mark's say that there has been a change in the kind of people 
living around the church, and this change, our respondents 
think, 1s all for the worse: the newcomers not only make the 
neighborhood "worse," they also make the congregation "weaker"; 
75% of the respondents Say that the neighborhood has changed 
"for the worse" during the last year--a judgment quite un- 
paralleled among our seven cases. 

The study has caught St. Mark's in the middle of a crisis. 
There was high racial tension in the whole area and the congre- 
gation was caught up in this situation. We cannot, of course, 
tell whether the crisis would have become acute less quickly 
under another kind of pastoral leadership. But we can see 
that at the time of the study the old congregation is prac- 
tically disintegrating, while there are yet no signs of a new 
one being formed out of parts of the old one together with 


new forces from the neighborhood. 


The "Uneasy" Congregation of St. John's 


Suv ON ' S=25-an inconspicuous Little building at the 
Sugeno. ea large eastern city.” It Pies at’ the foot of a hill 
with pleasant, middle-class, older single-family houses from 
which many of the older members come. The immediate neighbor- 
hood is partly industrial and commercial, built up mainly dur- 
ing the last 50 years. The population is perhaps half Catholic, 
having large Jewish segments in the other half. More recently 
(1952), a big city housing project has brought in many new 
residents of middle-class background, but, as the project is 
interracial, attitudes towards its inhabitants are mixed among 
our respondents. The pastor and some of the members also in- 
clude in "the neighborhood of the church" a residential section 
on another hill, COne ean Visible from the church. This seéec- 
tion is decidedly expensive, newly developed, and mainly Jewish. 
Hattway up that hill, there\is a Presbyterian church, which 
looks much more like a church to which people from that section 
WouLlgeeo if cvhey go to any Protestant church. In St. John's; 
it is a problem how to define "the neighborhood"--and that not 
Opiveroceour Study, but also for the congregation itself. 

Of all seven congregations, St. John's has the largest 
proportion of respondents living within ten blocks of the 
church; the proportion is almost three-quarters. They are 
largely of German background (about one-fourth foreign-born, 
61% with foreign-born fathers), and 70% have been Lutherans 
before joining. As one would expect in a small church, mem- 
bership is relatively homogeneous. 


According to the self-study, confirmed membership is 374 
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and the active communicant membership 300 (80%). We have 215 
communicant respondents, of whom 36% are men (about the usual) 
and 66% are under fifty. The congregation is thus the second 
youngest after Trinity. Half the respondents have graduated 
from high school or gone to college. There are about as many 
white collar as blue collar workers in the sample, but among 
the newer members (five years or less) blue collars preponder- 
ate somewhat and among the long-term members white collars. 
Thirty, per «cent of) Che srespondents, are shorv—vern members. 
There is no sign that a big turnover has occurred. 

Membership has been growing between 1940 and 1950 but 
then began to decline (from 350 communicant members in 1950 
to 286 in 1956), while Sunday School enrollment stayed about 
the same (146 in 1956) and total benevolences were even in- 
creasing. 

Average attendance at Sunday services is, according to 
the self-study, 159 people, 53% of the communicants, Nod of 
the confirmed membership. Of the respondents, 59% say they 
go to church “at least 3 times a month." There are not many 
organized groups in the congregation: besides the Junior 
Choir (children only) and the Choir, there is only the Iuther 
League (for ages 14-21) to which some of our respondents might 
belong, and the Women's Missionary Society; the latter, how- 
ever, is an important group in the congregation. Forty per 
cent of the respondents say they belong to one or more of 
these organizations. Regular attendance seems to be low, 
according to the self-study. Thirty per cent of our respond- 


ents say the hold some responsible position, rather more than 
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one would expect from the self-study, which does not list 
quite as many committee positions as there are committee men- 
bers among the respondents, namely, 31. 

The return rate on the mail questionnaire is 72% of the 
communicant members. 

MMere areano- acute problems sin: St. John's, but the pastor 
and some of the members feel that, if the congregation just 
goes on serving a friendly little gathering of nice, middle- 
class, German-background members, it is bound to fade away. 
Thus the problem is how to stir up the membership and to de- 
vise a new policy of some sort. A higher proportion of re- 
spondents than in any other case (62%) thinks St. John's has 
"about the same" problems as others have. (Almost nobody ever 
thinks his congregation has "less difficult" problems!) But, 
Jusc the Same, this is not at all a satisfied congregation. 
Having no particularly difficult problems, the congregation 
nevertheless seems to feel that something should be done: 
only 24% of the respondents say that the congregation is doing 
"a very good job," and ratings on what the congregation is 
doing about specific neighborhood and city problems are espe- 
clally low. Neighborhood problems are seen to exist, but 
whether or not they should be a concern of the congregation 
is an area of disagreement. The pastor, of course, is a key 
Peceoemi ae one @oner contlict., or rather, lack of consensus, 
in the congregation. Only 48% of the respondents say he is 
"very successful" in doing his job. 


There is also discernible a--still moderate--discontent 


with the neighborhood and changes in the neighborhood although 
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almost three-fourths of the respondents still live ners 
Something has to be done. The congregation is uneasy. But 
between the old-time members, who want to preserve their little 
club, and the younger members and the pastor, who are more am- 
bitious (no agreement on just how and where ambition should 
operate!), there is no open breach, and therefore most things 


go on as before. 


The "Divided" Congregation of St. Luke's 


St. Luke's has a relatively old tradition as a "friendly," 
German family church in a middle-class residential neighborhood 
in a large eastern city. The area has come down in certain 
parts, becoming more commercial and lower middle-class though 
at the same time a big upper middle-class housing development 
has risen across the street. The former members of the con- 
gregation, moving up on the status-ladder, have gone to the 
Suburbs. Some still come to the church, but their children no 
longer do. More than half of our respondents live within ten 
blocks of the church, but we cannot judge from that how many 
members of the congregation live as near as that since the 
return rate is very low and also biased. 

In St. Luke's all figures are unreliable in nena 
and can only be used in relation to each other. The congrega- 
tion has not had a valid membership list for a long time, it 
seems; the figure of 313 "confirmed members" in the self-study 
is certainly much,inflated, or rather, out of date,-andscom: 


the figure for “active communicant members," 184. There were 


almost 100 people present at a meeting of the congregation 
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held to vote on the pastor's retirement), and the active men- 
bership is probably not much bigger. We are not even quite 
Sure exactly how many questionnaires were mailed in St. Luke's 
because the mailing list was in such a state of disorder. 
"About 175" mailings brought in 71 replies of which 59 are 
used here. This is an overall return of 41%. The return rate 
for communicant members cannot be established because it is 
not known how many of the 175 people addressed were communi- 
cants, but it can be assumed that it was higher than 41%. 
There were--to make matters more complicated--complaints from 
active members who had not received a questionnaire; they had 
not received it probably because they were not on the church's 
mailing list. Only a new survey could--possibly--establish 
what biases have thus got into the sample. The anti-pastor 
bias will be treated in Chapter III. In spite of all that has 
been said, the results of the survey are not useless but bring 
out the internal situation of the congregation quite clearly. 
Eteuseaecrisis situation about which: there,is-also-a lot of 
material in the interviews and self-study. 

Of our respondents, 77% were Lutherans before joining 
this congregation. Eighty per cent are U.S.-born but only 21% 
have U.S.-born fathers; most fathers were German. The ratio 
of men to women is normal among the respondents (about one to 
two), the proportion of single, widowed or divorced women, how- 
ever, is the highest among the seven cases, 43%, Fifty-eight 
per cent of the respondents are over fifty, 53% have graduated 


from high school or gone to college; 51% are white collar 
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workers and only 22% blue collar workers, and the newer mem- 
bers--who constitute 25% of the membership--are on an even 
higher occupational level than the long-term members. In all 
these respects, our 59 respondents seem to be at least not 
atypical of the membership. 

According to the self-study, average attendance at Sun- 
day service is 86 people. Counts on three consecutive Sundays 
yield, however, an average attendance of only 50 people. (This 
is also reported in the self-study.) Seventy-three per cent 
of our respondents say they go to church "at least 3 times a 
month." Sixty-one per cent say they belong to one or more of 
the five organized groups. Forty-seven per cent hold some re- 
sponsible position. 

The chief problem of St. Luke's is, again, that too many 
of its former members have moved away and that it has not yet 
made up its mind what to do about it. In this case, however, 
the pastor is on the side of the conservative forces and the 
reformist, neighborhood-oriented group with evangelistic zeal 
is under the leadership of a powerful ‘lay Pope.' This inter- 
nal stress situatim came to the final crisis some months 
after the study was made. 

Thirty-four per cent of the respondents say the problems 
of their congregation are "more difficult" than those of 
others; 44% say they are “about the same." Awareness of 
specific problems in the neighborhood and city is also not 
especially high. As to rating the job the congregation is 
doing “allvineall,” ~orvon thesevspecit icapropilems.) thie 


our worst case: only 20% of the respondents think the 
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congregation is doing "a very good job." The difference be- 
tween the other three "dissatisfied" congregations and St. 
Tuke's is, however, much greater in the rating of the pastor: 
only 22% of the St. Luke's respondents say he is "very success- 
ful" in doing his job (the next lowest rating is 48%--St. 
John's). The pastor himself may have contributed to this low 
rating by discouraging his friends from filling out the ques- 
tionnaire through his negative attitude towards the study. 

Fifty-four per cent of the respondents rate the neighbor- 
hood of the church only "a fairly nice place to live," and 344 
rate it "a very nice place," but there is a fair majority (66%) 
for the statement that the neighborhood has been changing for 
the better lately. It is not the socio-economic or class level 
of the new people in the area that puts off members of St. 
Luke's but the fact that these new people are different, nov 
of German, not of Lutheran, often not even of Protestant back- 
ground. Should the congregation really make an effort to draw 
them in? It is deeply divided over this issue. At the time 
of the study, the old, German family church was about to de- 


cide what its future was to be. 


satisfaction in Seven Congregations 


The foregoing survey of the seven congregations shows 
the great variety in background, environment and problems con- 
fronting these churches, but it also shows that some problems 
affect all of them to some degree. None of them is free of 
problems. The most striking result from the mail question- 


naire is, however, the wide range of satisfaction with the 


TAS, 


congregations! performance expressed by the respondents: 


"All in all, how good a job do you 
think your congregation is doing? 


Percentage of respondents who 
say "Very good job.” 


st.Peter's Trinity Zion St.Matthew's St.Mark's St.John's St.Iuke's 
70% 64% 62% 335% 28% QU 20% 
These judgments by the members of the congregations them- 


selves seem to provide the best summary estimate of the present 


state of the churches. 
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CHAPTER III 
SEVEN PASTORS AND SEVEN CONGREGATIONS 


The pastor provides the key to understanding satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction among the members of congregations. 
This was to be expected in Lutheran churches. 

The Lutheran confessions emphasize--against the Ana- 
baptists and other “enthusiastic"™ sects--the God-ordained 
institution of the public ministry and teach that “God wants 
no one to preach in the Church unless he is properly Peale 
This teaching has, in the course of time, invested the Lu- 
theran minister with relatively great authority as against 
other Protestant ministers in America, Also, he is the only 
full-time professional in the congregation where all the others 
are volunteers and he is thus "the expert" who is expected "to 
know best." Nevertheless, in America the pastor is far more 
dependent on the good will and cooperation of church members, 
particularly in financial matters, than his European counter- 
part. Sometimes, his authority is challenged by American lay- 
men. Our seven cases include several examples. The challenge 
comes from, or through, a body, which is always present in the 


American Lutheran church and is usually known as the "council."* 


i 


F, E. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of America, Saint 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia, 19545 0. 7+. 


“the organization of the Lutheran church polity is basi- 
cally congregational, though it may also be viewed as synodical, 
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[ae 
It is a body elected--on broadly varying bases--by the whole 


congregation, and it is to this body that the American Lutheran 
pastor is beholden in financial and many administrative matters, 
and to which he comes to have a series of social obligations. 
Although, in general, only the members of the council know 

the pastor in his various professional roles, practically 
everybody in the congregation has an opinion on his perform- 
ance--an opinion closely related to that on the job the congre- 
gation is doing. These matters are more fully discussed by 
Charles Y. Glock and related to studies of the pastor's role 


iJ 2 J i 
in other denominations. 


"Satisfied" and "Dissatisfied" Congregations 


Through their ratings of the pastor's performance and 
of the congregation's own performance, the seven churches are 
clearly divided into two categories: the "satisfied" congre- 
gations--St. Peter's, Trinity, and Zion; and the "dissatis- 
fied" congregations--St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, St. John's, 


and St. Luke's. The close correspondence of the self-rating 


Since in many instances the separate congregations entrust 
the synodical organization with considerable authority." 
(ere Mayer, op.-cit., p. 178, n. 241.) The amount of dis- 
cipline which the synods exercise over pastors and congrega- 
tions varies a good deal. Power which may be vested in the 
organized association of churches is, above all, the power of 
approval and veto over the selection of ministers, the de- 
fravaewor beliets, and the property of local churches. In a 
congregational polity, these powers rest with the single con- 
gregation. As Luther did not consider any particular form of 
church government as divinely prescribed, Lutheran churches 
in america had no theological difficulties in this respect. 


aE 
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of the congregations and their rating of their ministers also 
permits an orderly ranking of the seven cases according to 
these two measures of satisfaction. 


St. St. St. St. St. 
Peter's Trinity Zion Matthew's Mark's John's Luke's 


a A ES AER SE EES 


Rate Pastor 

"Very 

successful" 93% 91% 85% 55% 51% 18% 22% 
Rate congrega- 

BLO s JODy 

"very good’ 70% 64% 62% 552 28% ale, 20% 

In the three "satisfied" congregations the consensus on 
the question about the pastor's job is so close that the few 
dissenters become almost suspect of being merely factious. 
(See TABLE 1--CHAPTER III.) But these three ministers are not 
at all of one type, the leadership they provide is not at all 
the same, the history of their relationship with the congre- 
gations varies from case to case. 

Of the four "dissatisfied" congregations, two have a 
small favorable majority for the pastor, in one the favorable 
and the unfavorable responses are equal in number, and in one 
favorable responses form a small minority. Obviously, in the 
group of "dissatisfied" congregations, the four ministers do 
not command similar degrees of loyalty. Some face an organized. 
opposition, others do not. Some are rated unfavorably because 

Ime response "very successful" is called "favorable"; 
the responses "fairly successful" or "not too successful" 
are called "unfavorable." The questionnaire did not offer 
the choice of "don't know." The proportion of "no answers” 


varies from 1% to 10%. No answer is counted as an “unfavor- 
abled answer. 


Ni 


they do some particular thing which is not popular, some be- 
cause they do not do what is expected of them. Their person- 
alities and professional aims are different. Their answers 

to opposition are different. The length of time that an un- 


satisfactory situation has existed also varies. 


Rating of Pastor and Length of Service 
in Seven Congregations 


It is to be expected that the length of time a pastor 
has been with a certain congregation influences the relation- 
ship. The pastor's age and length of service in our seven 
cases is shown below: 


SREP St. Due ot. be 
Peter's Trinity Zion Matthew's Mark's John's Luke's 


eee ES ee ee ee 


Pastor's age 60 47 149 46 35 36 64 


Length of ser- 
vice in this 


congregation 26 8 5 5 4 23 


Wl 


The most obviois and the most astonishing thing in the 
above table is the fact that the two older ministers, who also 
have served much longer in their congregations than any of the 
others, are, respectively, the most successful and the most 
unsuccessful (by the judgment of their congregations) of the 
seven ministers. 

The pastor of "complacent" St. Peter's has been there 
for 26 years. The data do not tell how many members ever knew 
his predecessor, and the predecessor's name does not crop up 
in the interviews. This is not so in St. Luke's, the "divided' 


congregation, which still cherishes the memory of its founder, 
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the predecessor of the present pastor and the measure by which 
he is judged and found wanting--this, even after 25 years of 
service. The case may, of course, be almost pathological but, 
again it may not be. We can see, however, from this study 
that long association does not necessarily breed more and more 
favorable sentiments--if circumstances make it difficult for 
the pastor to leave, the sentiments engendered will be strong 
but the opposite of favorable.” 

A guess, suggested by the above table, is that after per- 
haps five or a few more years a minister and his congregation 
make up their minds about each other. If the relationship is 
unsatisfactory and the pastor is at all enterprising, or if 
dissatisfaction in the congregation is at all crystallized 
around some influential persons, then the pastor will leave 
or will be made to leave, as in St. Matthew's and St. Mark's. 
But once this early period of the pastor-congregation relation- 
ship is passed, if the moment to make a break was not seized, 
then the two partners are bound together by habit and prin- 
ciples of fairness and decency which can be broken only at a 

Ite data do not permit study of the mutual influence of 
attitude towards the pastor and length of membership per Se. 
In answer to the question, "How long have you been a member of 
this congregation?" respondents could check: "Less than 1 
year," "One to two years," "Three to five years," "Six to ten 
years," "More than ten years," "Not an official. member." As 
stated in Chapter II, up to 69% of the respondents fall into 
the "more than ten years" category. Thus, the other categories 
are generally too small for further analysis, and in the two 
cases with pastors who have served for a long time, one cannot 
distinguish between members who have belonged to the congrega- 


tion for 10, 15, or 20 years, or between those who did and 
those who did not know the previous pastor. 
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hew turning point. This happened in St. Luke's. .Of all four 
"dissatisfied" congregations, only St. John's (the “uneasy” 
one) still has the same DaseOurlcwmOl WMS T Wilbur. 

The pastor of St. Matthew's was, at the time of the 
study, 46 years old. He had served four other congregations 
previously, only one of which was “unsatisfactory and dis- 


appointing," according to his interview. In the interview he 
also said that he had accepted the call to St. Matthew's "be- 
cause of the challenge of a difficult task." The task was 
indeed difficult. Apparently, the pastor did not succeed in 
uniting the congregation under his leadership and directing 
it towards a common policy. 

Hie; savuavlone tn ou. aris Was also Gitiicult and 10 
was more dramatic. This was the young (35) pastor's doing, 
the result of his blind eagerness. St. Mark's was his second 
job. Among the reasons he gave in his interview for accepting 
this call was "challenge of a changing community." The change 
was all for the worse, and it continued to be so. fFirtty-seven 
per cent of our respondents felt that the problems facing 
their congregation were more difficult than those facing other 
city congregations. Somewhat more than a year after the sur- 
vey, the pastor left for a congregation in a less troubled 
neighborhood. For anybody studying the experiences of minis- 
ters, it would be worth while to re-interview this pastor. 

He had thrown himself wholeheartedly into a great and worthy 
task, the integration of Negroes into his church, which was 


situated in a racially mixed neighborhood. But he could con- 


vince only a part of his parishioners that this was the right 
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thing. The others stayed away. Conditions in the neighbor- 
hood were no help. As they-worsened, all parishioners who 
could moved out--including the pastor. 

A fine contrast is provided by proud, satisfied Trinity. 
It showed, all through the interviews, the self-study and the 
survey, pride in having integrated successfully. But this 
success, written up in newspapers and magazines of various 
kinds, cost the congregation its much admired pastor. He was 
called to an administrative position in the national hierarchy 
of the Lutheran denomination not quite a year after the survey. 
By that time, he was 42 years old and had served the congre- 
gation for nine years. | 

The examples of Trinity and St. Mark's suggest that, if 
the pastor tries to introduce a really important change, such 
as integration, he can either succeed or fail, but nothing in 
between, and, in both cases, he is likely to leave the congre- 
gation. 

At the time of the survey, the pastors of Zion and St. 
John's had both served the critical five years in their re- 
spective congregations. By that time, the pastor of Zion had 
achieved a “very successful" rating by 85% of his parishioners, 
the pastor of St. John's only by 48%. In addition to his 
weakness as a preacher, the latter may be just too young, 36 
years--none of the three successful ministers is aS young as 
that and the only one who is younger (35 years) is the pastor 
of "disintegrating”’ St. Mark's. The unfavorable opinions 
about the pastor of St. John's have been located among the 


respondents over 50 years old, and it is quite possible that 
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for older people such a young pastor does not fit their image 
of "The Pastor" so that a simple passage of time might better 
his rating. On the other hand, length of membership makes an 
even greater difference in the proportions of favorable ratings, 
and this points to the explanation that those members who knew 
the previous pastor compare the present one unfavorably with 
him, especially concerning his sermons. That the glorified 
memory of the predecessor is a very real threat to a pastor 
is demonstrated by the extreme case, St. Luke's. If there is 
a quick succession of pastors, things may become grotesque, as 
described in the following excerpt from an interview with a 
councilman of St. Matthew's: 

Some of the problems that have plagued our church go 
back to factions in supporting certain clergymen. 
First there was the "Brown faction" when Black was 
pastor. Recently there has been the "Johnson faction" 
when Carlson has been pastor. This personal loyalty 
to the pastor who has just left lasts something like 
five years or more. 

The pastor of Zion is, in contrast, the man who got the 
church building repaired, the congregation reorganized and the 
members--at least in part--active again. There are no golden 
years under pastor Soandso to look back to longingly. 

The time factor certainly deserves full attention in 


any further studies of the relationship between pastors and 


congregations. 


. 


imictitious names substituted. 
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The Pastor's Sermons in Three 
satisfied Congregations 


A number of factors which may enter into the overall 
jgudgment of the pastor appear in the questionnaire. the most 
important questions and answers are summarized in TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER III. 

The decisive question about the minister, at least about 
the Lutheran pastor, is: “How well do you like the sermons 
your pastor preaches?''+ Even marginal members can and do have 
an opinion on this question. Answers are closely rela vecmre 
the answers given to the question, "How would you rate the job 
that your pastor is doing from an all around point of view?" 
But the relationship does not always go in one direction: in 
all three satisfied congregations, more people rate the pastor 
"very successful from an all around point of view" than “like 
his sermons very well." The same is true for ‘'dissatisfied" 
St. John's. The other three "dissatisfied" congregations 
produce more people who like the pastor's sermons "very well" 
than people who rate him "very successful" in general. Thus, 
though sermons are very important, a pastor must be able to 
do more than preach well to satisfy his parishioners. 

On the other hand, a mediocre preacher may overcome his 
handicap. There are probably various ways to do so, but among 

Respondents could check "Very well" or "Fairly well" 
or "Not very well" or "Don't know." Except in St. John's the 
"Very well" answers are a large majority so that all other 
answers will be considered relatively negative. This includes 
the "Don't know's" and no answers of which there are few, al- 


most all among respondents who rate the pastor unfavorably 
on the general question. 


Doe St. 


Ot. 
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Peter's Trinity Zion Matthew's Mark's John's Luke's 


Rate Pastor 
"Very 
successful" 93% 91% 

Like his 
sermons 
“Very well" 83% 78% 


75% 71% 


our three "satisfied" congregations we have only 
This is the "proud" congregation, Trinity, where 
largest difference between the "very successful" 


"like sermons very well" rate: 


16 percentage points. 


SaaS ERESRIES I EnRnneemmeneneeemeensttintitiaeeneeeniemeee nese el 


68% 


one example. 


there is the 


rate and the 


(See 


TABLE 2--CHAPTER III) Some of this relatively low judgment of 


the pastor's sermons may result from his lack of talent as a 


preacher. Even the pastor himself 


weakness. Answering the interview 
do you think your sermons are?" he 
effective as they should be. Need 


Papo) This, nowever. is all on 


seems to be aware of his 
question, "How effective 
states, "Sermons aren't as 

to spend more time in prepa- 


the subject; no further 


questions were asked or answered about what might constitute 


an "effective" sermon. 


pastor is, again, inarticulate. 


principal things you try to communicate in 


Answer: 


Ouvlines.- 


them generally to a people in an urbanized 


Occasionally I preach on immediate 
eral Way... « 


sermon on Christian family life. 


on the decline and fall of McCarthy.” 


As to the content of the sermons, 


Question: 


"Communicate a doctrinal summary, 


meracner as Goa! s ouLline.. . . 


the 
"What are the 

your sermons?" 

but not as a cold 
- mry to relate 

S Gy velit ice ens 


social problems in a gen- 


. such as this Mother's Day I am planning a 


But I will not be preaching 


From the way the pastor 
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becomes eloquent when talking about his work in the community, 
the block organizations and similar subjects, one would, how- 
ever, conclude that his sermons deal with such "immediate social 
problems" in a not too "general" way. 

For the pastor, the “sermon is very important, but not 
most important [in the worship service] which is an altar-~ 
centered worship service." For the five members of his con- 
gregation who were interviewed, it is "most important" or "very 
important" without qualification. The great importance which 
church members attach to the sermon--practically all men and 
women interviewed agree with those of Trinity--accounts for 
the close association between the general rating of the 
pastor's job and the rating of his sermons. Of those who rate 
Trinity's pastor "very successful," 80% (168 respondents) like 
his sermons "very well"; of those who do not rate him "very 
successful," only 25% (5 respondents) like his sermons "very 
well." Dissatisfaction with the way the pastor conducts his 
job and dissatisfaction with the way he preaches probably both 
stem from the same objection to the pastor's conduct, an ob- 
jection to his integration policies. 

In some ways the relationships between the various 
ratings of their pastors are similar in the three "satisfied" 
congregations. In all three a higher proportion of respondents 
rate the pastor "very successful" in general and a somewhat 
lower proportion "likes his sermons very well." Also, in 
all three, those who rate him "very successful" and those 


who do not divide sharply over the judgment of his sermons; 


they do not disagree as widely on anything else. Both of 
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these differences, however, come out most sharply in proud 
DLL ves 

It appears that the relative popularity of the sermons 
of the pastors of St. Peter's and Zion is related to the edu- 


cation of the respondents: 


ote Peter's Zion 
Education Education 
Low High Low High 
Like pastor's sermons 
"Very well" 87% TAS 86% 67% 
Difference 19 iS) 


In St. Peter's and Zion there is almost no difference in gen- 
eral rating of the pastor between the more and the less edu- 
cated. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER III.) It seems, therefore, that 
the sermons are a cause of dissatisfaction among the more edu- 
cated parishioners. In Zion, 89% of the grade school respond- 
ents like the pastor's sermons "very well," and the percentage 
goes steadily down to 64% for those with a college education. 
A more critical attitude toward the sermons is also found 
among the better educated respondents in all four "dissatis- 
fied" congregations. There is, however, one exception among 
the seven cases: in Trinity the more educated respondents 
rate the pastor, as well as his sermons, somewhat higher than 
the less educated people. This is due to the fact, noted be- 
fore, that the Negro respondents in this congregation are 
better educated than the white respondents. 

ltrow" education is grade school, some high school; 


"nigh" education is: graduated from high school, some college, 
graduated from college. 
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In St. Peter's as well as in Zion the majority of re- 
spondents belongs to the less educated category, that is, 66% 
in St. Peter's and 56% in Zion. Under the circumstances, it 
is easy to see why the pastors do not try to win over the few 
critical, better educated parishioners by an improvement in 
the inive Wee tual quali ty Oh Chess =sermons. 

In any case, the pastor of St. Peter's achieves the 
highest rate of approval (83%) of his sermons among the seven 
ministers. It is n& surprising that he himself judges the 
sermon to be very important, more so than the pastor of 
Trinity, who is somewhat less successful as a preacher. 
Answering the question, "How important is the sermon in the 
worship service in your opinion?" the pastor of St. Peter's 
stresses, as he does in various other matters, the traditional 
lutheran position: 

Well, the means of Grace in the Lutheran Church are 

the Word and the Sacraments. Preaching is setting 

forth the Word of God, the proclaiming of the Gospel 

and it would thereby take a very important place in 

the service. Even in Holy Communion and in Baptism 

the Word is the central meaning of the Sacraments and 

so anything that would deal with explaining or expound- 

ing of the Word would in the Lutheran Church be given 

a very important place. 
In this answer, the interesting point is that the pastor does 
not mention the liturgy as being less, more, or equally as im- 
portant as the sermon although the liturgy was the topic of 
the preceding questions and most other ministers do judge 
the importance of the sermon in relation to that of the 
liturgy. ‘The pastor of St.2reter's states? that his churches 
‘not a high Lutheran Church, the term 'high' used as in the 


Episcopal Church." At the age of sixty, he seems not to 
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participate in the trend towards increased emphasis on the 
liturgy practiced by some of the younger ministers. 

To the question, "In the total education program of the 
church, what, if anything, do you think is more important 
than the sermon?" the pastor of St. Peter's answers: 


» e »- the sermon would be the most important and I 

think that is the way it ought to be because the min- 
ister is the one in the whole church who has been theo- 
logically trained. The sermon gives guidance. ... The 
minister is the interpreter--he interprets Lutheran 
doctrine. 


But he is not dogmatic in his preaching. He says: 


I like to come back to 'thow! after telling them ‘what! 
[to do]. ... 1 would say the sermon meets a definite 
need in the lives of the people when you are able to 
take a situation in which a person would find himself 
and that you might be able to apply God's Word in the 
Weevil OLl-that- Situation. . . . 


The only way to determine the real worth of sermoniz- 
ing is the daily lives of the people, that they are 
devoted in the home, honest in business. ... 
He says he does not know how this effect of “sermonizing" 
could be measured. It would be difficult indeed. But at 
least his sermons are very well liked; which is one way for 
communications to take effect. 

The pastor of Zion runs second in the popularity of his 
sermons: 78% of the respondents saying they like his sermons 
"very well." His own position on the importance of the ser- 
mon is ambivalent: he would like to put other things first, 
but he knows that his parishioners do not. He says: 

My opinion is colored by the Lutheran position and the 
increased interest of late over the liturgy. But Il 
know that the sermon has an important place in leading 
the people and interpreting to them the Truth... . 


The sermon should prepare them for the moments of con- 
frontation with God [in the rest of the service]. 
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Answering the question on the importance of the sermon in 
"the total education program of the church," he says that 
"committee meetings, Bible study, organizations" are more im- 
portant than the sermon: 

L put this, really first. it is a -studyzne, discussina: 

and putting that into work and activity. Something of 

the response I was talking about. 
Thus the pastor of Zion is the one example of a minister whose 
sermons are well liked although he does not place primary im- 
portance on them. 

The pastor of Gion also differs from the paternal pastor 
of St. Peter's in that he does not "tell them 'how! after tell- 
ing them 'what'"; he calls his method "indirection": 

What I mean is that they be led to the point of making 
their own decision. I do not outline the type of de- 
cision that I seek, but rather hope that they will make 
their own, by themselves. 
But he addresses himself to groups with definite problems: 
"the children, the needy, those struggling with doubt, those 
in search of Christian faith." And he notes that there is 
"a definite vocal response when I have 'hit home! .. . when 
I hit the need of a person." Perhaps this pastor's very real 
concern for individual people--expressed also in his concern 
for counseling--offsets whatever detrimental effects his high 


consideration for the liturgy might otherwise have on his 


preaching. 
The Pastor and the Community in the 
Three Satisfied Congregations 


The qualities which--in addition to quality as a preacher 


--contribute to the "very successful" rating of the pastors 
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of St. Peter's and Zion are not the same as they are for the 
pastor of Trinity. Also, while the two former are criticized 
less often for their preaching, they are criticized more often 
for other reasons. 

In Trinity there is some division of opinion over the 
pastor's sermons but there is practical unanimity in acknowl- 
edging the leadership he displayed in the matter of integra- 
tion, his strength under pressure in carrying the change 
through, and his skill in developing a sense of unity of pur- 
pose in his "proud" congregation--although for some respond- 
ents this is an acknowledgement of fact rather than of agree- 
ment with the pastor's policies. 

If they wanted to "suggest changes in the program of 
the congregation," 61% of those who rate the pastor favorably 
and 65% of those who rate him unfavorably would go to the 
pastor and not to the church officers or others. Eighty-five 
per cent of each group say the pastor is "active in community 
affairs" and this unanimity is the more remarkable because 
practically the same proportions (87% and 85%) also think the 
pastor ‘should be active in community affairs." In no other 
Perse on does the pastor thus live up to the expectations 
of those who, in general, rate him unfavorably. (See TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER III. ) 

In St. Peter's and Zion those respondents who rate the 
pastor's job favorably and those who rate it unfavorably do 
not agree at all on how active the pastor is in community 


affairs: only those who think well of him in general seem to 


ge 
think that their pastor is as active in community affairs as 
he should be. Both groups, however, agree on whether or not 
he should be active in community affairs. 


ot. Peter's Zon 
te Pastor: 


"Very Not "very "Very Not "very 
successful" successful" successful" successful" 

(Ne=S* 316 ) (Near 5) (N = 218) (N= 38) 

Say Yesunco: 

"Should the pastor 

be active in com- 

munity affairs?" 75% TAD 62% 68% 

Seay SWS! Bee NIRS 

the pastor active in 

community affairs?" 68% 30% Lge 16% 


(See also TABLE 2--CHAPTER III) 


Thus there is a difference of 44 percentage points in St. 
Peter's and of 52 percentage points in Zion between the rates 
of what "should be" and what "is" according to the respondents 
who are critical of the pastor. They think that the pastor 
is not active enough. But it is not possible to tell what 
they think he should do--whether he should strengthen the ties 
between the church and the people in the neighborhood, includ- 
ing those moving in now, or help to ward off the deterioration 
of the region and preserve its character. There are indica- 
tions (to be taken up later) that the latter is at least more 
often true than the former. 

As far as one can judge from the interviews with the two 
pastors, their approach to community activities is really very 
Similar: both are willing to cooperate with community organi- 


gations, but within the framework of the church. On the other 


oe, 
hand, only the pastor of Trinity went out and helped to create 
new, interdenominational community organizations for the 


betterment of the neighborhood. 


The Pastor and the Church's Internal Affairs 
in the Three Satisfied Congregations 


We found indications that dissatisfaction with the pastor 
of Trinity or with his sermons is in part related to his pro- 
integration attitudes. 

Of course, most of the members opposed to racial inte- 
gration left Trinity five years ago, but a few remained. 

Among the respondents there are 9%, or 21 people, who say "No," 
the congregation should not accept as members persons of all 
races and four respondents who do not answer the question. 

The minority which rates the pastor unfavorably is composed 
of five Negroes and fifteen Whites. (The Negro-White ratio 
in the whole sample is 49% to 51%.) This minority has a low 
rate of church attendance: only 40% of them go to church at 
least three times a month as against 71% of the majority. 

(See TABLE 3--CHAPTER III.) Since 75% of the minority dis- 
satisfied with the pastor do not like his sermons "very well,” 
their relatively low rate of church attendance is understand- 
able. 

The pastor of Zion is much concerned about the age 
composition of his congregation since 55% of the members are 
over fifty years old. He is doing quite a lot to recruit 
children for the youth program of the church and to bring up 


a new generation of members but he complains about the lack 
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of understanding and help from his parishioners in this matter. 
Financially, the congregation is leaning too heavily on the 
contributions of older members. Discontent is largely con- 
centrated among the younger members. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER 
TII.) And the small group of 38 respondents with an unfavor- 
able attitude toward the pastor is marked by a generally re- 
duced participation. Respondents in this group go to church 
far less, pay less attention during the service, belong to 
fewer church organizations and hold fewer leadership positions. 
They also feel less often that they have a voice in shaping 
the policy and program of the congregation. (See TABLE 3-- 
CHAPTER III.) They seem to be people who do not quite "be- 
long." Whether their relative isolation stems from the fact 
that they do not share the general positive attitude toward 
the pastor, or whether, on the contrary, they think less of 
the pastor because they feel left out, cannot be determined, 
but the latter assumption seems more likely. The younger 
members and those who have joined more recently may have 
aGifficulty in finding their niche in so old and satisiiedaa 
congregation as Zion. 

In St. Peter's, the smallness of the minority (23 re- 
spondents) which rates the pastor unfavorably points to 
another source of discontent in the congregation. The dis- 
satisfied minority does not participate the less. But their 
unfavorable attitude toward the pastor shows in the fact that 
78% of them do not pay very close attention during the Sunday 
service, as against 49% of the majority. Their objections 


to the pastor become clearly evident, moreover, in the answers 


= 18, 
to three questions designed to probe how far the climate in 
the congregation is "democratic" or "authoritarian." The re- 
action to these three questions of those who are critical of 
the pastor shows their feeling that they do not have much to 
say in the affairs of the congregation. Less often than the 
majority do they feel that "they have a voice in shaping the 
policy and program of the congregation"; and less often do 
they say "that decisions about how the congregation should be 
run are arrived at democratically" (see TABLE 3--CHAPTER IIL). 
As can be seen in the interviews, this feeling of not having 
much to say in the congregation, if it is not accepted as 
natural but becomes a complaint, is directed against the 
benevolent authoritarianism of St. Peter's pastor. Thus it 
is different from a similar feeling in Zion, where it is di- 
rected against the old, long established, contented members 
of the congregation. In both cases, however, the unrest of 
younger, better educated respondents, who have not been mem- 
bers of the congregation for very long, is not associated with 
any important issue. In both cases, the prevailing atmosphere 


is one of great satisfaction. 


Imere are, it is true, differences in degree of satis- 
faction with the pastor between St. Peter's and Zion. For 
these differences, there are two possible explanations. The 
first explanation is based on the hypothesis that favorable 
sentiments develop through long association and that therefore 
the higher ratings the pastor of St. Peter's gets from his 
congregation are a function of his 26 years of service as 
against the five years of the pastor of Zion. Another expla- 
nation, which does not necessarily conflict with the first 
one, subsists in the finding that the emotional climate in 
the two churches is different, the intensity of involvement 
being quite low in St. Peter's and quite high in Zion, as 
witnessed in the first place by the response rates to the 
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Next to the sermon, the personal contacts parishioners 
have with their pastor count for a great deal--it cannot be 
determined how much, relative to other things, from the data 
at hand. But the interviews and the questionnaires give some 
indications. Many ministers (not only in this study) complain 
about the demands made upon their time by church members who 
feel the pastor should come to visit at their homes as in the 
good old days before there were community activities and big 
programs and all sorvs of conferences and forms to: tid cue 
and big budgets to administer. It may be that these ministers 
feel unduly harassed by some vocal old ladies who do not repre- 
sent general opinion in the congregation. In the survey, 
people could express such complaints in a series of questions 
asking whether the minister spends "too much, too little time 
or about the right amount of time’ on various activities. 
Most respondents did not presume to judge in these matters. 
There are many "don't know” and no answers to this series of 
questions which hold down the proportions of approvals. One 
may assume that these "don't know's" are genuine expressions 
of lack of knowledge. Lack of knowledge, however, indicates 
lack of interest and the likelihood that the respondent has 
survey. The high rate in Zion must include those who are 
critical as well as others. Since we lack objective, -reliable 
measures of how much or how little individual pastors and con- 
gregations are doing, the ratings given by the respondents can 
be used only as indications of how fact is perceived, not as 
measures of fact. 

Ime seven activities listed are: "Preparing sermons," 
"Visiting members," "Visiting non-members," "Attending church 


meetings," "Office work," "Work for the church at large," 
"Giving people advice.” 
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not come to feel any consequences of these activities of the 
pastor. Only a very few respondents check "Too much time" on 
any of the seven activities listed in the questions. If there 
18 criticism, it is that the pastor spends "too little time." 
Such criticism is considerable in the "dissatisfied" congre- 
gations. There are practically no complaints in St. Peter's 
and Zion. There are some complaints in Trinity: 14% of the 
respondents say the pastor spends "too little time" visiting 
members. At the same time the unusually high proportion of 
52% acknowledges that he spends "about the right amount of 
time" in "attending church meetings" and thus looks after the 
work the numerous church organizations do. 

The list of the pastor's activities has an eighth item, 
"his own recreation." Almost nobody thinks any of the seven 
pastors is giving too much time to that and, even in the "dis- 
satisfied" congregations and among those who rate the pastor 
unfavorably, more respondents think he is spending "too little" 
than "about the right amount of time" on his own recreation. 
Thus it seems that all pastors work too hard in general, 
though not always enough on particular jobs. One may also 
suggest that the quality of the personal contacts has some- 
thing to do with the judgments of the respondents. If the 
pastor can make his parishioners feel that he cares about 
them personally--as the pastors of St. Peter's and Zion seem 


able to do--this may be enough to keep people satisfied. 
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The Four "Dissatisfied" Congregations 


Of the four "dissatisfied" congregations only one is a 
true counterpart to the "satisfied" congregations, the divided 
church of St. Luke's. The others hold a middle position with 
regard to the ratings of their pastors. (See TABLE 1--CHAPTER 
le) 

Since this survey was done, the pastor of St. Luke's has 
had to leave his church after 23 years of service and the 
pastors of St. Matthew's and St. Mark's have left their con- 
gregations after about five years with them. The survey data 
give at least a partial explanation of these events. 

Although in each of these four churches considerable 
numbers of people do not think very highly of the pastor, the 
Opposition TS ordi trerecntskindsss,) tc to sOreanEzcd in “St. bakers 
and St. Matthew's and unorganized and passive in St. Mark's 


and St. John's. 
The Pastor of St. Matthew's 


The Sermons.--The pastor of St. Matthew's is the most 
successful of the unsuccessful ministers. In fact, a majority 


of his parishioners, 54%, rate him "very successful from an 


al 


ald around point of views: His strong point is preaching. 


Ime ambiguity of the words "successful from an all 
around point of view" is evident. We cannot accurately judge 
what any one respondent means by "successful" if we do not 
know what he considers to be the aims of the pastor or what he 
thinks these aims ought to be. General and ambiguous as the 
question 18, it ‘can only be understood as a popularity rating, 
That many, though not all, respondents answered it that way 
seems clear from the strong connection between this question 


he, 
Although he has considerable difficulties with his congrega- 
tion over policy and program, his sermons are very well liked. 
Among our seven ministers he gets the third highest proportion 
of acclaim, being rated after the pastors of St. Peter's and 
Zion, two "satisfied" congregations, and above the pastor of 
Trinity, the third "satisfied" congregation. More respondents 
(77%) like the pastor's sermons “very well" than rate him "very 
successful" (55%). He does not, however, make an exception 
to the rule that like or dislike of the sermons most clearly 
divides those who rate the pastor favorably from those who do 
not: in St. Matthew's 88% of those favorably disposed towards 
the pastor like his sermons “very well" and 65% of those un- 
favorably disposed do. But this difference of 23 percentage 
points is the smallest such difference in the seven cases. 
In the interviews too, one can find great praise for the 
pastor's sermons. For example: 
I believe that the preaching effectiveness is the key 
to the church's present effectiveness compared to other 
ehurches. ... The pastor is a good preacher and many 
eome to hear him in the pulpit. .. . There is a mes- 
Sage that goes home to you, that you take home with you. 
When you listen you see the application to yourself. 
Since the pastor's sermons are so well received, one will 
almost expect to hear that he says in his interview: 
Nocnines-else is as important as the sermon. .. . The 
sermon is primary [in the worship service]. I attempt 
to emphasize preaching of Biblical sermons to familiar- 
ize members with Scriptures. Expository sermons are used 


to interpret and apply to present-day living. A preach- 
ing ministry is emphasized. 


and the one on liking or not liking the sermons. Presumably, 
more objective judgments of the pastor's success occur in those 
congregations where his aim is clear and well-known, as in 


st. Mark's, for example. 
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The pastor sees the effect of his sermons in a growing 
church and communion attendance. At another point in the in- 
terview, however, he remarks that the "general concern of the 
laity for the local neighborhood is slight and gives little 
evidence of increasing’ and that he sees this "as a rather 
hopeless task." The stated objective of his sermons is to get 
“people to accept Christ as Saviour; then they will have con- 
cern for putting God's word into effect, i.e., develop a re- 
sponsible program for the immediate neighborhood"; his well 
liked sermons must, therefore, be considered ineffective from 
his point of view. 

Community Activities.--The survey questions concerning 
the pastor's community activities reveal, above all, the lack 
of interest and knowledge among the respondents. Most do not 
know whether the pastor is "well known in the neighborhood of 
the church" or not, and the rest are more often inclined to 


t 


say "not well known," which probably corresponds to the fact, 
for the pastor does not live near the church. When he took 
over, a new parsonage was purchased "in a more desirable area" 
three miles away. As to the questions whether the pastor 
should be and is active in community affairs, expectation is 
low compared with other congregations and judgment on the 
pastor's activity is largely withheld. (Fifty-seven per cent 
of the respondents check "Don't know.") 

The pastor's difficulties and the dissatisfaction in 
the congregation stem from his insistence on involving the 


church in its neighborhood, a badly deteriorated neighborhood, 


and his demand for financial sacrifices by the members to 
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achieve this involvement. 


st. Matthew's 


Rate Pastor: 
‘Very successful" Not "very successful" 
(Ne=_ 166} (Nt = 136.) 


"Do you think your min- 
ister should be active 
in community scenes 
YES 71% 635% 


"Is your minister active 
in community affairs?” 
YES 1O® 18% 


(See also TABLE 2--CHAPTER IIT, ) 


Internal Difficulties.--The pastor of St. Matthew's has 
his opponents mostly among the members of the congregation who 
were there before him and liked the previous pastor or the one 
before that better. Younger and older parishioners agree 
rather closely on how to evaluate him, but a big difference 
lies between short-term and long-term members. (See TABLE /}-- 
CHAPTER III.) We know from the interviews how in this church 
each successive pastor left behind him a faction opposed to the 
next pastor because he was not like the former pastor. It seems 
that among the newer members the pastor of our study was finding 
his own followers, but in this church 71% of the respondents 
were members for more than five years and the pastor did not 
Stay long enough to see the newer members outweigh them. These 
long-term members are by no means staying away because the 
pastor is not quite as they would like him. On the contrary, 
they more often attend Sunday services "at least 3 times a 
month" than those who rate the pastor "very successful" (62% 


vs. 53%), and they more often belong to one or more church 
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organizations (56% vs. 44%). They express their dissatisfac- 
tion, however, by paying “close attention" during the service 
less often (43% vs. 60%). (See TABLE 3--CHAPTER III.) 

Still more important for the relationship between pastor 
and congregation is that, among those who hold respmsible 
positions in St. Matthew's and with whom the pastor has to 
work, a higher proportion is disposed unfavorably toward him 
than favorably. Among those who do not hold any position, more 
are satisfied with the pastor than are dissatisfied; they, pre- 


sumably, know him mainly as a good preacher. 


Oot. Matthew's 
Respondents hold- Respondents not hold- 


ing a position ing a position 
Rate pastor "very 
successful" 418% (41) 58% (125) 
Rate pastor not 
"Very successful" 52% (44) hog ( 92) 
100% (85) 100% (217) 


This situation has a curious reflection in the pasvor™s 
interview. He says that the Church Council is representative 
of church membership, but that there is "lack of lay leader- 
ship, dependence on pastor for direction. Leadership shortage 
makes Boards somewhat unproductive." On the question, "Do you 
exercise a controlling voice in the deliberations of the 
council?" the pastor answers that he does "not control, but 
directs by suggestion and thus gives leadership. This role 
is necessary because Boards can't think for themselves." Ob- 
viously, not very many can think for themselves in the direc- 


tion the pastor is thinking, which is increasing involvement 
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in the neighborhood of the church. The pastor allows that 
the fact that all the board members live outside the neighbor- 
hood of the church "may affect concern for the church neighbor- 
hood with sense of less responsibility." Like other pastors 
in deteriorating neighborhoods, he deplores the loss of leader- 
Ship "that has moved out of the church"--moved, that is, to 
the suburbs and left the church. But more seems to be in- 
volved than just lack of strong lay leaders; there is definite 
opposition to the pastor's plans for the congregation. The 
pastor admits this in the following words: 

Opinions vary on the Boards. Pastoral suggestions will 

be followed but.if too strong pastoral leadership is 

asserted, the Boards will rebel. Never personalized, 

but based on principle. 
As examples of instances where this occurred, the pastor names 
"financial expenditures" and says that the laymen feel he is 
being excessive in some financial plans and that there is 
"disagreement on new programming--the Boards tend to be more 
conservative on new ideas than the pastor.” 

On their side, the church members interviewed all mention 
financial problems of the church, some of them with great in- 
Sistence. A woman has, for example, this to say: 

Pledges were raised to try to meet the higher budget. 
First, the budget was set too high, then people felt 
they had to raise their pledges and then they could 
not pay up. 
And there are difficulties about additional staff members whom 
the pastor wants for his program and who, of course, also cost 


money. As a deacon puts it in his interview: 


There was quite a difference of opinion among the trustees 
as regards enlarging the staff. At one time when the 
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pastor wished to procure staff for visitation work the 
trustees did not support this and it caused a great 
Geal-of 311 feeling. 

Thus we have here a reform-minded pastor versus a con- 
servative congregation. Something similar is found in St. 
John's and St. Mark's. But the overall situation is much 
easier inj st. John's, white in Sc. Mark's problems are more 
urgent because many members still live in the neighborhood of 
the church and this neighborhood is still deteriorating. ‘The 
members of St. Matthew's, however, do not, for the most part, 
live anywhere near the church; they have not, for a long time, 
had anything to do with the neighborhood and just do not want 
to think about it. 

What seems to be lacking on the pastor's part is the 
authority to convince and carry with him the "oligarchy" 
which determines the policies of the congregation. A deacon 
interviewed reports that in council meetings the pastor of 
St. Matthew's usually says: "I want to hear what you say- 
first" and then will offer his ideas later. Nevertheless, 
St. Matthew's has the second lowest proportion, 47%, (after 
St. Mark's) of respondents who say that “decisions about how 
the congregation should be run are arrived at democratically." 
It is probably in the matter of finance and pledges that re- 
spondents feel overruled and pushed. Those who are dissatis- 
fied with the pastor also tend to say that it was he who had 
the most to do with deciding the program of the congregation 


--and thus is to blame for it--not the members. 


Anes) 


ot. Matthew's 


Rate Pastor: 
"Very successful" Not “very successful" 
(N = 166) (N = 136 


"Over the last ears 
who has had the most to 


do with deciding the 


program of the con- 
gregation? 
The Pastor 2g | 38% 


The Members 22% 18% 


The suspicion among members that the pastor of St. 
Matthew's is not “democratic"™ may be strengthened by the fact 
that he is "more reserved" than his predecessor. He is said 
not to snake hands enough. He gets a very poor rating for 
spending "the right amount of time" on "visiting members" and 
"“wisiting non-members." Certainly, the fact that the members 
live dispersed over a wide area makes visiting impractical. 
To overcome this difficulty, the pastor has persuaded the 
congregation to call in a retired minister as part-time 
visitation pastor. But, as one of the members interviewed says: 

There is a rumor around that the pastor does not get to 
visit all the sick persons. Some want to see the main 
Desvor, nov the visitation pastor. 

Some months after the survey the pastor of St. Matthew's 

gave up the struggle with his congregation. Whatever the 


attractions of his new job, St. Matthew's certainly was not 


VeIjyecttuLculb to leave. 


Micwrascorvonhesot. Mark's 
Problems in Integration.--St. Mark's considers itself 
the most problem-laden. Fifty-eight per cent of the respond- 


ents say that "the problems facing their congregation are 
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more Qifficult than the problems facing other city congrega- 


Fions. — inesnext wroupled 


church, proud, Satistlcdwirini cys 


situated in the same city and burdened with the same main prob- 


lems, the integration of Negroes, has only 45% respondents who 


think their problems are more difficult than those of others. 


At the time of the study and for some time later, the 


Dasvor Of St. Mark ts did nov share Chiss2loon, 


He expressed 


confidence that the problems would be dealt with; he was a 


young man with a mission. 

for another one which does 
whatever other problems it 
taken, he did not have his 


evidence from the survey. 


since then he has left his church 
not have an integration problem, 
may have. In the task he had under- 
congregation behind him--that is 


The key question here was answered 


ASLO Lows. 


Do Maza) s 
Rate Pastor: 
Pole "Very Not "very 
respondents successful" successful" 
(N = 211) (N = 107) (N = 104) 
"Do you think that your 
congregation should 
aeCceous vo membership 
Devens Oreo weracene 
YES 57% 63% 52% 
NO hog 35% hdr 
Don't know 3% 2% Lg 


Some months before the survey brought these results, the 
pastor described the situation of St. Mark's and its neighbor- 
hood in an ecclesiastical magazine and stated: 

Though there was some opposition at first to the idea 


of integrating the membership of .. . Lutheran Church, 
this opposition does not exist today. In the period 
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of two years, since the first Negro was received, in- 
tegration has become a dead issue in our parish. 


Such wishful thinking or mistaken judgment on the part 
of the pastor would hardly have been possible if the anti- 
integration forces had been organized. This was apparently 
not the case. It may also be that people who feel unhappy 
about the racial integration of the church do not speak up be- 
cause they have no arguments to hold against the pastor's 
arguments and feel unsure of themselves, even guilty. One 
Such case--which, of course, cannot be generalized--is among 
the five interviews from St. Mark's. It is of a middle-aged 
woman who was already a member of St. Mark's when it was still 
completely Swedish. She names as an urgent problem “the 
social life in our integrated church, especially among our 


"and then, according to the interviewer, "goes into de- 


youth, 
tail about her fear which she knows is wrong but has neverthe- 
less about marriage between the races." She reminds herself 
that in her own youth Swedish parents were upset. by the 
prospect of their children marrying other than Swedish youths, 
DUceoviit) 18 disturbed, 

At the time of the study, integration had been going on 
for about two years. Twenty-three adult Negro members (accord- 
ing to the pastor), or perhaps more, had joined the congrega- 
tion. Only eight answered the questionnaire, however--too few 
to compare with the white members. This does not necessarily 
point to any special unwillingness to respond on the part of 
the Negro members--they are, in this congregation, mostly of 


low socio-economic status and therefore likely to have a low 
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return rate. (The overall return rate in St. Mark's is low, 
too.) Since the survey was made, the number of Negro members 
has greatly increased. A year later there were 70 adults, 
according to the pastor. 

The respondents of St. Mark's are almost evenly divided 
(50% to 50%) between those who rate the pastor "very success- 
ful" and those who do not. But the 35% (37 respondents) of 
those who rate him favorably, yet at the same time think that 
the congregation should not accept members of all races (see 
TABLE above), seem not to express approval of his successful 
activities, but merely the opinion that he is doing success- 
fully what he wants to do. 

Also, dissatisfied respondents agree with the satisfied 
ones that the minister should be active incommunity affairs, 
and a majority grants that he is. These answers do not neces- 
sarily constitute approval. The same is true of the expressed 


st. Mark's 


Rate Pastor: 
"Very successful" Not "very successful" 
(N = 107) (N = 104) 


"Do you think your min- 
ister should be active 
in comunity affairs?" 


YES 86% 85% 


"Is your minister 
active in community 


affairs? 
YES 78% 65% 


(See also TABLE 2--CHAPTER III.) 


opinion (65% of the satisfied and 61% of the dissatisfied re- 
spondents) that it is "by the personal effort of the pastor" 


that most of the new members are brought into the church. 
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Those unfavorably disposed towards the pastor do not deny 
that he is active. But what would they have said if they had 
been asked whether or not they want these new members in the 
congregation? And what do they mean by “community affairs"? 
The Sermons.--Compared to his colleagues, the pastor of 
St. Mark's does not do very well with his sermons, but a higher 
proportion of respondents like his sermons "very well" than 
think him "very successful" (59% vs. 51% of all respondents) 
so that his sermons may be considered relatively impressive 
wader editlacult circumstances. ~The pastor,of St. Mark'ssholds 
the sermon to be rather important. In his interview he states: 
The pastor exercises his most affirmative, positive, 
and most fruitful leadership .. . through the preach- 
ing of the Word and, therefore, nothing in the life of 
an average congregation can be more important than 
good preaching. 


e es e e 6 e e e e e e s s e e e e e e e e e e e e 


That which makes an effective sermon is his honesty and 
conviction--the man who stands in the pulpit and says, 
Pinus sald thevlords" “and then whose response, indicated 
Dyenis Own personal actions, is, “This I believe.” 


My sermons are more problem centered. now “than when i 
firse came some years ago. They are more specific, more 
relevant, more contemporary and at the same time, there- 
fore, more redemptive in the sense that they are calcu- 
lated to meet specific situations in the community and 
Tatevor the: people of the church. 

As usual, the people interviewed stress the importance 
that the sermon has for them--it is the most important part of 
the service. ‘Two people mention that the pastor is not repe- 
moarvolcmechac ine touches on Jaavarlevy of subjects, relates 
Biblical texts to modern experience. There is no criticism 
of the sermons in the interviews, but neither is there en- 


thusiasm. The pastor of St. Mark's seems, however, to have 


annoyed some church members shortly after he arrived and 
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started to change the church service. He seems to be one of 
those young pastors who have acquired a taste for a more “high 
church" style of service. One of the trustees interviewed 
says that "making use of acolytes (altar boys), etc.," was 
said to be "too close to being Catholic." But such objections 
seem to have been overcome, for the trustee continues: "As 
far as the form of service is concerned, we will not remove 
any part of it; we are following the suggested rules of the 
Augustana Church and of the Lutheran Church of ages past, really 
getting back to the accepted practices." 

Internal Tensions.--The reasons why resistance to the 
form of service as well as to racial integration has been 
overcome are twofold. First, the pastor "fights for the 


' as a woman interviewed puts it. 


things he feels are right,’ 
Second, the opposition to the pastor is scattered and un- 
organized. Respondents who are dissatisfied with the pastor 
hold their share of positions in the church but, apparentiy,; 
do not speak up any more. Attitudes towards the pastor have 
no influence on the rates of church going. There is, however, 
a considerable difference in attention: 65% of the favorably 
disposed half pay "close attention during the service," while 
only 36% of the other half do. The dissatisfied respondents, 
furthermore, participate far less in the organizations of St. 
Mark's than the satisfied respondents do. Membership in 
organizations goes down from a high of 74% (or 35 respondents) 
among those satisfied with the congregation as well as with 


the pastor to a low of 44% (or 39 respondents) among those 


doubly dissatisfied. 


Leak 

That the opposition to the pastor of St. Mark's feels 
itself overruled shows in the record 43% of the dissatisfied 
respondents who claim that they have no voice in shaping the 
policy and program of the congregation. (Forty-five per cent 
of those satisfied with the pastor and 19% of those dissatis- 
fied say that they have a voice.) Another negative record of 
St. Mark's is the low proportion of respondents who answer 
"Yes," the decisions about how the congregation should be run 
are arrived at democratically. Only 49% of those satisfied 
with the pastor and 37% of those dissatisfied say so--a rather 
grave situation in an American institution. Yet another 
record among the seven cases occurs in the matter of the ques- 
tion, “Over the last five years, who has had the most to do 
with deciding the program of your congregation?" Here, 54% 


! 


Ofnall respondents say: .'The pastor." Significantly those 
unfavorably disposed towards him more often say it was he who 
made the decisions than those favorably disposed (57% vs. 42%). 
The lack of understanding between the pastor of St. Mark's 
and his congregation is further evidenced by the very small 
proportions of respondents who express any opinions at all on 
whether he spends "too much, too little, or about the right 
amount of time” on various duties. They just do not know 
what he does. The only point on which criticism of some 
magnitude is voiced is "visiting members" of which the pastor 
does "too little,” according to 27% of those who rate him un- 
favorably and 7% of those who rate him favorably--and only 


24% of the latter say he spends “about the right amount of 


time" visiting members. 


diye 

In all of this one can see another reason for dissatis- 
faction with the pastor of St. Mark's--his authoritarian 
manner, his blindness or deafness to the wishes of the parish- 
ioners, a young man's unconcern for those who do not see the 
light as he sees it.’ Obviously, some of the dissatisiiled re= 
spondents have other objections to the pastor besides the 
changes he has forced upon St. Mark's, for 28% (29 respondents) 
of them say they "approve of the changes which have been made," 
just as many as say they do not approve. (The rest do not 
know what to say.) 

The pastor, at the time of the study 55 years old, comes 
from a small Swedish town in Minnesota. He had, however, 
studied at a big university, was working on a Ph.D. thesis and 
said that "the kind of assignment he would eventually like to 
have" was “teaching in a church college or seminary." His 
defeat in the slums of the big city has been lived and de- 


scribed so often before as to seem almost trite. 


IHeerasvore Ono conn es 

The Problem of Inertia.--In small, quiet St. John's, 48% 
of the respondents rate the job that their pastor is doing 
"very successful." The pastor thus compares badly with all 
the other pastors except the pastor of St. Luke's. But his 
situation may improve in time. His support comes mainly from 
the younger people and the short-term members in the congre- 
gation who did not know the previous pastor. His opposition 
comes mainly from the older long-term members, of which latter 


only 25%. rate him “very successful." As he is young (40 ac 


dE 
the time of the survey) and as his congregation is young (66% 
of our respondents are under fifty), he stands to a) stain Sia Bel 
popularity. 

This prediction is strengthened when it is found that 
the people who do not rate the pastor of St. John's highly-- 
52%--are those who participate but little in the life of the 
church. Only 46% of them go to church at least 3 times a 
month as against 74% of the others, and when they go they pay 
very little attention. They belong somewhat less often to 
organizations of the church, they hold fewer leading positions 
and they also feel less often that “they have a voice in 
shaping the policy and program of the congregation.” (See 
TABLE 3--CHAPTER III.) 

On the question whether the decisions about how the 
Concresavion should be run are arrived at democratically, 
these people are also dubious: only 5% give a clear "no" 
answer, but 40%, double as many as in the group favorably dis- 


ia 


posed toward the pastor, “couldn't say. If they had to sug- 
gest changes, they also would more often not know where to 
turn, and when asked, "Has your congregation made any changes 
within the last year with respect to any of the following 
activities?" (follow six choices and "none of these"), 45% 


' aS against 31% among the others. And 


Ciecniem don't know, 
so on: those who do not rate the pastor "very successful" 
show a higher proportion of “don't know's" on almost all the 


F : il 
relevant questions. 


lpart of this is certainly due to the fact that in 
setting up the category of “respondents who do not rate the 
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Thus we may conclude that an unfavorable disposition 
toward the pastor is expressed in St. John's mainly by inertia, 
lack of participation and lack of interest. In his interview 
the pastor of St. John's describes his problem-parishioners 
thus: 


There is the Women's group which is as old as the con- 
gregation and which grew up along national lines; pri- 
marily German, and it doesn't tolerate any changes. The 
eroup is fairly strong (16 members)... haveraad 
difficulty with it because I have been trying to coordi- 
nate its activities with the mission Cf therchnurch ass: 
to’ now it’ has been a ‘sort of clique by ivself. ~ in theory 
the group is open to anyone who comes but it is not so in 
practice. In the five years I have been here I have not 
known just what to do with it. ‘The group as a whole 
opposes this religious "stuff" as one of them has said, 
and doesn't want it. .. . =. 21 would like to get then 

to think through the purpose and nature of the church 

and of their.partein thetchurch as ascgroup. 


These ladies, singled out by the pastor as one of his 
problems, seem to be fairly typical of those who do not rate 
him “very successful." All the latter may, like these ladies, 
"not tolerate any changes," but they do not accuse the pastor 
of having introduced any changes within the last year, and 
those among them who think any changes have been made in the 
program of the congregation approve. 

Other points on which he gets good ratings from those 
who are favorably disposed in general are that he spends "about 
the right amount of time" on visiting members, on giving advice 
pastor 'very successful'" those who did not rate the pastor 
at all were included and some of them are “chronic don't 
know's.'" This cannot, however, be the whole explanation, 
first because really ‘chronic don't know's"” were excluded 
from the sample (see Statement on Methods) and second, be- 
cause the difference in proportions of "don't know's" between 


the groups favorable and not favorable to the pastor surpasses 
the possible proportion of people who might be “chronic don't 


know's" in matters regarding the pastor specifically. 


a 
and on attending church meetings. It seems that the special 
effort he makes (according to his interview) to visit all the 
members who are sick several times is not in vain. This 
effort, however, does not redeem him in the eyes of those who 
do not judge him favorably in general: 51% of the first 
group as against 21% of the second group Say he spends about 
the right amount of time visiting members. Still, this is a 
good record on this point as far as our seven ministers go. 
The only important criticism of the pastor expressed in the 


Survey concerns his sermons. 


The Sermons.--The pastor of St. John's gets the lowest 
overall rating (43%) of his sermons among the seven ministers 
and also the lowest rating given any of them by those who, in 
general, rate the pastors "very successful." Only 61% of the 
group who think that, from an all around point of view, the 
pastor is "very successful" like his sermons "very well" and 
not more than 26% of this group pay close attention during 
the service--another negative record. Of those who do not 
rate him favorably in the first place, only 27% like his ser- 
mons “very well" and 18% say that they pay close attention 
during the service. 

It does not seem to be a matter of hard work--only 5 
respondents (about 2%) say the pastor spends "too little time" 
on "preparing sermons"; it is rather a difference in expecta- 
tion or taste, combined, perhaps, with inexperience and lack 
of talent on the pastor's side. In his interview he states, 


in answer to the question: "How important is the sermon in 


the worship service in your opinion?" the following: 
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Well, technically speaking, I would say the sermon is 
not important, I mean it is not essential in the litur- 
gical pattern that we have. Practically speaking, of 
course, it is extremely important but I believe that 
you can have worship without it. 


And in answer to the question: "In the total education program 
of the church, what, if anything, do you think is more impor- 
tant than the sermon?" he says: 


Well, I put at least three things before the sermon. 
First Of all, i think the church Service avseli.= une 
worship of the congregation means more. Secondly, I 
think the Pastor's class itself means more to the 
prospects than any sermon I've preached because here 
we can go into personal explanations of these things. 
Third, I think pastoral counseling means more than the 
sermon because here is the chance of more interchange 
between people and what they think. I believe that the 
ministry is most effective where there is a personal 
contact between the minister and his people and this, 
of course, doesn't occur in the sermon. 


Similar depreciations of the sermon also occur in other connec- 
tions in the interview. To the question, “How effective do 
you think your sermons are?" the pastor of St. John's answers 
as follows: 

I don't believe my sermons are particularly effective. 

At least this has been the reaction of people in dis- 

cussion when I ask them abow it. Sermons themselves 

never had a great effect on me and I don't believe that 

you can get across to people a sense of the church's 

mission and its purpose just by sermons. I think you 

can get it across much better in conversation with them 

because here you have an interplay between them and . 

yourself whereas in a sermon there is this lack of 

interplay--they just sit there and cannot answer back. 
Somebody who does not believe in the effectiveness of sermons 
in general is not likely to be very effective with them. Many 
members of the congregation, though they might not like to 
have John Wesley preaching from their pulpit, expect something 


other than what they are getting. 


Lay 
No "Sense of Community.'--Other sources of dissatisfac- 
tion appear in the interviews as lack of direction, lack of 
consensus in the congregation on how it should relate itself 
to its neighborhood and the various kinds of people there. 
The pastor knows what he wants to do and what he would like 
woes congregation to do in this respect: “Reaching the .. . 
section, extending the Youth Work Program to the youth in the 
church and the community, and reaching the 60% of the adults 
who are not involved yet in the Sunday School. .. . The basic 
need is for this church to have some sense of community." 
The "section" is, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, the 
well-to-do section up the hill; it is mostly Jewish and the 
Protestants around there go, if they go anywhere, to the 
Fresbyverian church half-way up the hill, as the pastor of 
St. John's remarks at another point in the Interview. Yet he 
is Lascinated by this section--quite in contrast to the big 
public housing development nearby which he mentions only as a 
problem: there are Negroes in the development, middle-class 
Negroes, and the church, including the pastor, would rather 
MNOue Lace that problem right now. The pastor is, however, con- 
vineed, that the congregation must grow or dle, and to grow 
it must reach out into the neighborhood and draw in members 
of non-Lutheran background. That is what he means when he 
says it should have "a sense of community." 
He seems to see two main difficulties. One is this: 
The community is primarily non-Lutheran in background, 


therefore the congregation and its members do not see 
any need of serving them. 
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The other difficulty lies within himself: 

I am reluctant to take up too much work in the community 
because of the pressing problems and needs of my own 
congregation. . . . I drag my feet when I get requests 
from people in the community because I don't feel it is 
right to take my time away from the needs of my own mem- 
bers. Of course, when it is a personal problem from a 
non-member they get the same interest and attention as 
with a regular member. 

And it is not only the problem of “time.” At another poimemne 
says in answer to the question: "Do you feel that the church 
has a social responsibility as well as a responsibility for the 
individual. salvation on souls: 

Yes, Ll do believe that we have responsibility, a social re- 
sponsibility,. but IT would place this second to the primary 
responsibility of the salvation of their souls. 

If the position of the pastor seems clear enough, the 
position of the members of St. John's is far from clear. ee 7e. 
starts with various conflicting definitions of "the neighbor- 
hood of the church," as noted in the preceding chapter. The 
question, "Should the pastor be active in community affairs?" 
is answered with "yes" by 79% of the congregation. But do they 


all mean the same thing and do they mean the same thing as the 


pastor. does? Probably not. 


Do, Onnwus 
Rate Pastor: _ | 
"Very Not “very 


successful" successful" 


"Should the Pastor be active . % 


in community affairs?" 82% 77% 


Mise thnesbastoreactl Verein 


community affairs?" 67% Ue 
(See also TABLE 2--CHAPTER III.) 


Predictably, the gap between the "should" and the “is" 


is larger for the group which does not rate the pastor "very 


L1g 
successful." The gap is, in fact, considerable: 28 percentage 
points. lack of community activities on the pastor's part seens 
tO be one of the sources of dissatisfaction. 

Of course, this does not mean that there are no members 
imolse Onn! S who, in the pastor's words, ‘still have to be led 
into understanding their responsibility to the neighborhood," 
who, for example, object to the church's basement being opened 
pomaepOlling place during elections. But, just as the opposi- 
tion to integration is small relative to that in other congre- 
gations and does not seem to justify the pastor's apprehension, 
so his hesitations about community activities do not seem to be 
justified by the answers to the questionnaire. It seems that 
the pastor of St. John's, in contrast to most other ministers, 
who play down their difficulties with the membership and their 
council, makes these difficulties appear large in his inter- 
view. tt may be that he pays too much attention to what a vocal 
group of middle-aged ladies has to say without noticing differ- 
ent opinions among his parishioners. 

On the whole the relationship between pastor and congre- 
Pecronror ov. John's does not contain any explosive or dis- 
ruptive elements. It may get a little better or a little 
Morceomond ls may @O on for.a tong time af the outside situa- 
tHoneaces not change radically and forcé the pastor as well as 


the congregation to make up their minds. 


Wem bacvor Of ol... Lukels 


The Crisis.--Of all seven ministers studied here the 


i 


Dasvoryo: Ot. Luke's is by. tar. the least “successful," according 
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to our respondents: only 22% (13 respondents) rate the job he 
is doing “very successful" from an all rises point of view, 
although 68% (440 respondents) like his sermons “very well.” 

The survey caught this congregation in an acute crisis over the 
retirment of the pastor at 65 which part of the congregation 
wished and which he himself did not wish. The crisis shows 
clearly in the survey data in spite of the very small number 
of respondents, only 59. -Our sample of members of this congre- 
gation is probably biased against the pastor. The main facts 
are, however, not affected by this lack of representativeness. 

Part of the trouble is that the pastor serves the con- 
gregation only part-time--for a part-time salary--and holds two 
teaching jobs on the side. He also lives far away from the 
church. The pastor likes this arrangement; he likes to preach 
and he likes to teach, but he does not like the administrative 
and organizational jobs on which some pastors spend a Gocuso. 
time. He has lert most of this work to laymen, one of whom is 
highly competent to do it and to.get others to help him iia. 
man has, however, become the leader of the opposition to the 
Dastor. 

The main facts of the Situation are that, atv the same 


of the survey, a veritable revolution was under way in@= sty ue 5.. 


Ione survey became a bone of contention in the crisis of 
this congregation: the pastor was against the self-study and 
the survey and just barely permitted himself to be interviewed. 
On the other hand, the driving forces of the opposition looked 
upon the whole study as a means to further their aims, and thus 
they are represented among the respondents relatively much more 
than the friends of the pastor. The sample is also biased an 
favor of council-members and other people in leadership posi- 
tions, in all 28 out of 59 respondents. 


hee: 

In contrast to St. Mark's, this revolution stems from highly 
involved members in leading positions; in contrast to both 
St. Mark's and St. Matthew's, it does not pit a reform-minded 
pastor against a conservative congregation but just the oppo- 
site. ‘The opposition in the congregation wants changes in the 
policy and program of the church, especially a new approach to 
the neighborhood, and the pastor wants to go on as before, with 
the necessary changes made in such a way that he does not have 
to change his ways. From another aspect St. Luke's is unlike 
St. Mark's and St. Matthew's and is like the “uneasy,” yet 
Gutev, ot. John's: the environment of the church, its neighbor- 
hood, does not force rapid change in the congregation; there 
is no immediate urgency, but instead an accumulation of neg- 
lected tasks which demands action. 

iieote Luke's, as am all four “dissatisitied™ coneres4a— 
tions, long-term members rate the pastor less often “very 
successful” than short-term members (16% to 33%). As in St. 
Matthew's, but more so, the opposition to the pastor is more 
active and more involved in church affairs than the people who 
Metin e ly, Of him. A larger proportion of the opposition 
goes to church “at least three times a month” (76% vs. 62%)-- 
paouch, again, we find that they pay velose abtention Jess 
often (54% vs. 69%). The opposition more often belongs to one 
or more church organizations (67% vs. 38%) and more often 
holds positions of leadership (54% vs. 23%). 

Pics most dranaulewl Must ravLon Ol. che =relavlonsinip be= 


tween the pastor and the opposition is found in the table 


below which shows that almost all respondents in leadership 
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positions have a poor opinion of the pastor. 


St. Luke's 
Respondents hold- Respondents not hold- 


LAO aap OSdec 1. On ing a position 
Rate pastor 
"very successful" Teh Bien (ress) 32% {10) 
Rate pastor not 
“very successful" 89% (25) 68% (21) 
100% (28)* 100% (31) 


The second question which reveals the power situation in 
ot. Luke's as clearly as the distribution of offices between 


the opposition and the followers of the pastor, is the following: 


Seo biidea i) 
Rate Pastor: 
"Very Not "very 
successful" successful" 
"Over the last five years, who (N = 13) (N= 46 
hHaswhbad = cue mes. vO dO We ow 
deciding the program Ory Our 
eonerecavlond 
Denominational 15% (2) 20% ( 9) 
The pastor aby 102)) 1% Slee) 
Local congregation members 15% (2) 416% (21) 
Don't know 46% (6) 26% (12) 
No answer oe gee (Ale) ~ 99 3(ee) 


Since members of the congregation make the decisions, most 
people would suggest changes in the program of the church, not 
to the pastor, but to an “officer of the church or ofa em ee 
organization." 

Yet clear as is the picture provided by the survey, it 
cannot tell an important fact about the’ oppositi onswhigech 

“according to the self-study, St. Luke's had at that 
time 15 council members and 35 Elders and altogether 542 persons 
in leadership positions, but, as they are not enumerated, it 


is not clear whether or not these positions are the same as 
those enumerated in the questionnaire. 


AAS, 
becomes visible in the interviews, namely, that the opposition 
has a leader who runs it and runs much of the congregation. 
None of the other seven congregations has a lay leader directly 
challenging the authority of the pastor in practically every 
emcanon, Une pastoral Tunction, and if this were not -an unusual 
case, the institutions of the Lutheran, or any other, church 
would hardly survive in their present form. The case may, how- 
ever, not be so unusual as to constitute a freak, but may rather 
be an extreme form of something not so unusual, the pastor who 
is not a leader of men and the layman who is and gradually be- 
gins to assume spiritual leadership too. In this case, no 
satisfactory division of labor was instituted between the 
pastor and his chief lay support who was at the same time his 
chief opponent. 

This became evident--even more than it had already been 
from the interview with the pastor's opponent and with other 
members of the Church Council--when, several months after the 
survey, a meeting of the congregation was called to vote on the 
question whether the pastor should retire some months later on 
reaching the age of 65 or not. 

At this meeting the pastor said: "I broke down under 
one thing: constant criticism." The pastor's opponent re- 
peated his criticism in a 45-minute speech and accused the 
pastor not only of not doing his duty (especially not visiting 
and not evangelizing) and various other personal failings, but 


also of not showing proper "reverence" toward God. "We have 


ime writer attended this meeting and took notes. 


pers 
not had the Gospel as we should have had it." He mentioned 
several times the "God of the burning bush" (the film, "The 


'was being shown at the time) and related 


Ten Commandments, ' 
how, after the building of a big, middle-income housing project 
in the neighborhood, he had a vision while standing on the 
SUkeciurs 

We see faces with a look of hunger. On the streets, in 

these big new housing projects .. . they are hungry 

for Christ. But the congregation feels secure in the 

comfortable little preaching of the pastor that God loves 

USs4. m  «ebUL Liswesmeet the Lords ocne for dew limseave 

"You have sat back and tried to do a cheap job in religion." 
Even when not having visions, this man thinks that St. Luke's 
"should aim at a minimum of 500 members and I think we should 
shoot for a 1000." (There were about 100 people at the congre- 
gational meeting. About the present size of the congregation 
see preceding chapter. ) 

The pastor's opponent made it abundantly clear that he 
felt himself responsible for carrying on the work of the revered 
founder of the church, who had served as minister here for 65 
years, a record on the American continent. The opponent had 
been around longer than the present pastor, in fact since he 
was four years old. At a time when the church was displaced 
from its old site, it would hardly have been rebuilt wicuhoug 
the leadership and effort of this man. It is also well known 
in the congregation, though he only hinted av it in his spceca: 
that--from his executive's salary--he carries an unusually 
large amount of the financial burden of the congregation, 


other contributions being generally very low. He no longer 


lives inthe neiehborhood of this: church, but it is hisechumed 


eS 
and he wants it to evangelize the whole region. 

A clue to why these two men, the pastor and his opponent, 
Meomare Plaring contrasts in character, outlook and behavior,~ 
have gone on struggling with each other for 23 years may be seen 
in the distribution of votes at the congregational meeting: 40 
for retirement of the pastor, 58 against retirement. The two 
camps in the "divided" congregation of St. Luke's are too nearly 
equal in strength--the pro-pastor forces being more numerous 
but less active than the anti-pastor forces--for one to prevail 
without the help of outside forces or sudden changes in the 
environment. 

The two camps are not divided so much over the issue of 
"the God of Love," as preached by the pastor, versus "the God 
of Justice," as preached by the lay leader, as over the issue 
of the congregation's future. Should it remain a "warm, friendly 
family-church," essentially a social club of middle class 
people of German descent, with the certain prospect of becoming 
smaller and smaller as its old members move to the suburbs and 
BaewerchilLdren find new churches, or should it try to recruit 
new members in the neighborhood, perhaps not only Lutherans 
moving into the area, but also other people, who are not church 
members? This would entail a great effort on the part of the 
present members, a sacrifice of time for evangelizing the 
neighborhood and getting the program and organization of the 
church into better shape and a sacrifice of money for the 

A different--and complementary--approach would be a 


social-psychological study in role-relationships. This, though 
tempting, is not undertaken here. 


ei ate 


Salary either of a full-time pastor or of an assistant pastor 
to help the present part-time pastor (the latter a solution 
which the anti-pastor party rejects). We can only guess how 
many of the followers of the lay leader are really ready to 
make these sacrifices. It is obvious, however, that, for the 
conservative party, any large influx of new members and in- 
sistent demands for larger contributions and evangelizing 
efforts would only spoil the church. 

The pastor himself does not voice any opposition to 
evangelizing in the neighborhood--as long as he does not have 
to do the visiting--but he does not expect spectacular results. 
"It is very difficult to get into these new housing projects," 
he says. He prefers to visit sick people "to whom one can be 
of some help." ‘MThis attitude, which is not wholly negative 
but cautious, seems to fit in well with the mood of the con- 
servative party in the congregation. Anyway, 54% (that is, 
seven respondents) of his followers are willing to attest that 
the pastor is "active in community affairs"--the same seven 
respondents who also think the pastor "should be active in com- 
munity affairs," who also state that he is “well known in the 
neighborhood of the church" and that "most of the new members 
are brought into the church by the personal efforts of the 


' The pastor himself seems to agree more with his 


pastor. ' 

opponents of whom only 9% (4 respondents) say that he is “active 

in community affairs," though he does not agree with the 74% 

(34 respondents) of this group who think he should be active. 
The Sermons.--What loyalty the pastor commands in the 


congregation he derives from his preaching. Sixty-eight per 


Loy 


cent of the respondents like his sermons “very well," that is, 


all of those who rate him "very successful" and 59% of those 


who do not. In his interview the pastor states that: 


The sermon is far more important than the liturgy. It 
is personal. It is the most important part of the ser- 


vice. 


Meer Linc tne —CONPregat1on- feels as. 1 do. 


About the way he preaches he says: 


I do not plan for the church year. I preach the Gospel. 


And I 


think what interests me will also interest the 


congregation. . .. I do fundamental-preaching. Just 
the Truth. No new-fangled things. I read a great deal 
but you might call my preaching "old fashioned." I do 
not believe in stressing the fact that we are Lutherans. 
I preaching scriptural, not doctrinal. People don't 
Pare tOr the abstract. . . . il. want them to have confi- 


dence 


» courage, hope, love. I want them to feel lifted up. 


Obviously, he succeeds with a good many of his parish- 


toners. 


sermons 


The "new-fangled things" he does not like seem to be 


with a social or psychological slant. He does bring 


into his sermons the things he reads, and his interests are 


not at all narrow. At the congregational meeting two of the 


younger 


people were especially articulate about what they like 


in the pastor's sermons. A young man said: 


In this city you have to bring the people more than the 
Bible. You have to connect the Gospel with the present 


day ; 


with their lives. That is what Pastor does. He 


talks about writers, modern philosophy, what happens to- 


day, 
This 


And a y 


he shows what that means in the light of the Gospel. 
is how one must preach to the people here. 


oung woman said: 


i came to this church because I did not like the preach- 
ing in the church where I was before. It was always "be 
good" and so on, what everybody knows anyway. If one 


goes 
all 

us a 
mode 


peop 
al 


to college and reads, one gets the impression that 
intelligent people are atheists. The Pastor gives 
chance to hear about philosophy, and books, and 
rn thought and so on._ He shows us that intelligent 
le can be Christians. 


From the data, it cannot be decided whether the pastor's 


sermons generally appeal more to educated people because the 
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The charge of sentimentality, which the pastor's oppon- 
ent makes, finds perhaps some support in the fact that a 
smaller proportion of the men likes the sermons “very well” 
(55%, 11 men) than of the women (73%, 27 women) although the 
proportions of men and women who rate the pastor "very success- 
ful" are almost the same (20% and 22%). Women are, however, 
more @ten pleased with the sermons they hear in every one of 
the seven congregations, and, although the difference in per- 
centage points between men am women is greater in St. Luke's 
(18 points) than in the other cases (from 3 to 10 points), one 
cannot base a case on such small numbers. (See TABLE 4-- 
CHAPTER TIT.) Certainly, the pastor is not “very strict in 
insisting on the religious teaching of the church"; he is, 
according to his parishioners, the least "strict" of the seven 
ministers: only two out of 59 respondents (two followers) 
rate him "very strict," and he himself does not want to be 
"strict," as is evident from the quotation above. But the 
rating "not strict" may imply criticism as well as praise, or 
it may be a matter of indifference to the respondent. In this 
"divided" congregation it means all three things to different 
respondents. 

As mentioned before, the pastor's fate was not decided 
by the majority vote for him at the meeting of the congrega- 


tion. A few months later, when he turned 65, he retired from 


number of respondents becomes too small as soon as one uses 
more than two dichotomized variables and in this case at least 
the overall rating of the pastor would have to be held con- 
stant before one could say something about the effect of edu- 
cation on appreciation of the sermons. 
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the ministry of St. Luke's. Whether the division in the con- 
gregation can now be overcome seems doubtful, for it is not 
Seoemuch about the person of the pastor as about what kind of 


church this church should be. 


Main Factors that Influence the Rating of 
the Pastors in Seven Congregations 


In Zion and St. John's conditions in the neighborhood, 
though difficult and demanding adjustment, have not changed 
so rapidly, nor become so desperate as in Trinity, St. Matthew's 
Ondmoue mark's. With, regard to nelehborhood conditions, Zion 
and St. John's are similar to St. Luke's, but internal condi- 
tions in the congregations are quite different, as neither 
the ‘contented’ congregation, Zion, nor “uneasy” St. John's 
have an organized opposition against the pastor, as "divided" 
St. Luke's has. We have thus, among our seven cases, examples 
of difficulties emanating from the outside, from within the 
congregation, from a combination of outside difficulties with 
internal tensions, and further, we have these various patterns 
of difficulties in various degrees of urgency. We can safely 
say that organized opposition against the pastor within the 
congregation, together with a precipitating outside factor, 
is most likely to lead to the termination of the relationship 
between pastor and congregation. 

If, on the other hand, we try to bring into the simplest 
formula what makes for a happy and a lasting relationship be- 
tween a pastor and his congregation, we must say that, as far 


as our cases show, a good preacher who does not upset things 
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by drastic reforms will be most appreciated by the congrega- 
tion, but, of course, only so long as no disturbances inter- 
vene from the outside and no activist reform party develops 
inside the congregation, as was the case in St. Luke's. For 
the majority of the congregation, the pastor's sermons are the 
main thing by which he is judged. An undetermined proportion 
of members--probably varying greatly with the size and tradi- 
tions of the congregations--also judges the pastor as a coun- 
sellor for personal problems and as a giver of comfort to the 
sick, the lonely, or the merely bored. The way he shakes 
hands at the church door probably enters into the general 
judgment he gets of the church members, but the data provide 
only some hints in the interviews concerning the importance 
of such personal contacts and, in the survey, the complaints 
about too little visiting, above all in St. Matthew's. 

Only those members, however, who belong to church 
organizations, hold church offices, and especially those who 
serve on the church council, get to know the pastor well in 
his other functions as administrator, organizer, teacher, 
leader of men. Their judgment may therefore diverge from the 
judgment of the majority of the congregation: in St. Matthew's, 
a higher proportion of councilmen than of ordinary members is 
unfavorable to the pastor, while in St. John's and St. Mark's 
the opposite is true and councilmen rate the pastors more 
favorably than ordinary members do. In the other four cases, 
that is in all three "satisfied" congregations and in St. 


Luke's, the councilmen represent the majority opinion. 
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The two questions whether the pastor should be and is 
active in community affairs do not divide the "satisfied" from 
the "dissatisfied" congregations: community activity is not 
a primary criterion by which to judge the pastor. Up to one- 
fourth of the congregation (in Zion) do not even know whether 
or not the pastor should be active and up to half the members 
(in Zion, St. Matthew's and St. Luke's) do not know whether or 
not the pastor is active in community affairs. This latter 
question seems often to be decided on the ground of general 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the pastor. Very few 
people say "no, the pastor is not active in community affairs," 
except in St. Luke's where the matter has become an issue in 
the congregation and 34% say "no." Community activity is, 
thus, a secondary criterion which may, at best, help to off- 
set other shortcomings of the pastor. The question how well 
the pastor is known in the neighborhood around the church 
seems to be answered still more often according to a generally 
favorable or unfavorable attitude towards the pastor, although 
in the two integrated churches, Trinity and St. Mark's, even 
the dissatisfied respondents recognize the fact that their 
pastor has made himself known in the neighborhood. Since 
these respondents have, in general, a negative attitude towards 
the neighborhood--especially in St. Mark's--such an acknowl - 
edgment does not necessarily constitute approval. 

Another variable affecting, as a secondary criterion, 
the rating of the pastor by his congregation is the degree of 
"democracy" or “autocracy" instituted by the pastor. The 


lutheran pastor is, of course, even in America, invested with 
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considerable authority by reason of his office. But if he 
cannot supplement this impersonal authority with personal 
authority (charismatic leadership seems to be too big a term 
here), if he does not know how to make his aims clear and 
understood and to enlist the support not only of his council- 
men but also of a considerable part of the more involved mem- 
bers of the congregation, then the exercise of his authority 
will be resented as autocratic behavior. Strong, authoritar- 
ian pastors are to be found among our "successful" and our 
"unsuccessful" ones, and pastors who lead their congregations 
in a democratic manner are also found in both categories. 
There is only one weak, or disinterested minister, who does 
not lead at all and he is in the “unsuccessful” category, of 
course, for some exercise of authority is part of the pastor's 
office, and not to be neglected. 

From the contrasting cases of Trinity and St. Mark's, 
both struggling with racial integration, one successfully, 
one unsuccessfully, we may conclude that there is a feedback 
process operating: if the enterprise is going well, as in 
Trinity, the pastor will look like the embodiment of the will 


' whereas, if things 


of the congregation and most “democratic,' 
are not going well, it is obviously his fault for not listen- 
ing to those who had always said that that would happen. Of 
course, the case of St. Mark's was aggravated by the failure 
of communication between pastor and congregation. Communica- 
tion is vital in all relations between the leader and the led, 


and one would like to have more systematic data on how well 


the seven pastors have made their aims understood in the 
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congregations. 

En che questionnaire on which this study is based there 
is only one question which seeks to get at the pastor's theo- 
logical orientation as it is viewed by his congregation. The 
G@uestion is: ‘How strict is your minister in insisting on the 
religious teachings of your church? Very strict - Fairly 
Strict — Not so strict - Don't know." ‘The results of this 
question are inconclusive. It does not divide the "satisfied" 
and the "dissatisfied" congregations. Though in all seven 
cases the respondents who rate the pastor favorably more often 
say that he is "very strict" than those who rate him unfavor- 
ably, there are in Trinity and St. Luke's more people, favor- 
aolemoonthe pastor, who rate him only “fairly,'' or “not so 
strict." Thus, "strict" may be praise as well as dispraise. 
High proportions of “don't know's" occur, particularly among 
those not favorable to the pastor. 

We may assume that the respondents do not know very 
much about "the religious teaching of their church" (this 
assumption is supported by answers to relevant questions in 
the interviews) and therefore cannot really judge how strict 
theirrepasvor is in insisting on them; because of their ignor- 
ance, respondents seem to have answered this question, in part, 
as a sort of character rating. ‘The pastors of "satisfied" 

St. Peter's and of "dissatisfied" St. Matthew's, both very 
successful preachers, get the highest rating for being "very 
strict": 61% (194 respondents) and 57% (94 respondents) of 
those favorably disposed towards them. Only two favorably 


disposed respondents and nobody else in St. Luke's think the 
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pastor is ‘very strict." Not more than 35% (73 respondents) 
of those who think the energetic pastor of "proud," integrated 
Trinity is "very successful" also think that he is "very 
strict." One may thus conclude that there is no necessary 
connection, either positive or negative, between a pastor's 
"strictness" and his orientation towards social action. 

We may now undertake to isolate a few key variables for 
the description of the pastor-congregation relationship. The 
key variables which emerge from the study of our seven cases 
are of three kinds: (1) attributes of the pastor, (2) aggre- 
gate attributes of church members, and (3) attributes of the 
social environment of ‘Che church. 

Under (1) come the following variables--which may each 
prove to be several different, though related variables: 

the pastor's ability as a preacher, 

the pastor's ability to make himself liked personally, 

the pastor's ability to make his aims clear and 
understood, 

the pastor's ability to lead, 

the pastor's ability as an organizer of actions, 

the pastor's reform-mindedness or conservatism. 

Under "(2)arait: 

the judgment of all the pastor's abilities--or in- 
abilities--by the congregation, singly and com- 
pounded into a general judgment, 

the judgment of the pastor as against his predecessor 
by the congregation, 


agreement or disagreement in the congregation with 


thee 
the pastor's basic reform-mindedness or conser- 
vatism, 
the size of the opposition to the pastor in the con- 
gregation, the kind of the opposition--whether 
among marginal or more active members, whether 
organized or unorganized. 

(3) Comprises the size and urgency of external diffi- 
culties in the neighborhood of the church over 
which the pastor and his opposition (if any) are 
divided. 

The list is probably incomplete for our sample of seven 
cases is itself in no way complete. The important thing to 
note is, however, that it is not just the pastor, his person- 
ality, his abilities, his aims and his methods which determine 
his relationships to the congregation, but just as much the 
Stave of the congregation as a well or badly functioning social 
entity with a history of its own and with a social environment 
which influences the congregation even if it tries to ignore it. 

The most important decision a congregation ever makes 
is when it selects a new pastor. The internal peace of the 
congregation depends largely on his skills and personality. 
Also, the future relationship of the congregation with its 
neighborhood cannot be decided without taking the pastor's 
miciinattLons and abilities into account. <[t is therefore a 
grave mistake if congregations, as they are wont to do, select 
a new pastor mainly upon his performance as a guest preacher. 

Failure to agree on a policy towards the neighborhood 


of the church and the problems of social change is evident in 
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the relations of some of our congregations with their pastors, 
notably in St. Matthew's and St.) Mark's.” dnepovhecases evie 
difficulties arising from the necessity to formulate a neigh- 
borhood policy might have been foreseen at the time the pastors 
were called. I1f, however, there seems to be a lack of fore- 
sight, of understanding, of the ability to conceive any kind 
of policy on the part of the congregations and their leading 
members, there is also sometimes unrealistic thinking on the 
part of the pastor, misjudgment of the mood of the congrega- 
tion or of the power of its leading members and failure to 
clarify and explain the policy which the pastor wants to adopt. 

We have treated here three main areas of the pastor's 
competence on which he is judged by the members or his congre- 
gation: the sermons, his relations with the members of the 
congregation and, especially, with councilmen and churen 
officers, and the formulation of a policy toward the social 
environment of the church. None of these areas of competence 
is independent of the others, nor should any one of them be 
considered or judged by itself. 

The relationship between the pastor and the congregation 
is good if their aims are generally understood to be the same 
and if the pastor is a successful preacher. But if the rela- 
tionship is’good, it is not necessarily “effective, either 
in the sense that the members of the congregation are more 
involved in the life of the church than 1s usual, or in the 
sense that they successfully strive for an application of the 
principles and influence of their church outside the congrega- 


tion. We’ cannot, of course, tell whether a good relationship 


aN f 
between pastor and congregation is "effective" in saving in- 
dividual souls, or indeed what conditions are best for that 
purpose. 

If a "good" relationship between pastor and congregation 
is not enough to guarantee effects on either the members or 
the social environment, what is necessary for those two pur- 
poses? lt is, first, that the aims that are generally under- 
Stood to be the same as between pastor and congregation be 
dynamic aims--aims which demand the increasing involvement of 
the members or action in the social environment; second, that 
the pastor have leadership abilities--that he lead more than 
be led by his congregation, that he exercise the authority 
with which his office has invested him, but also temper it by 
Winning personal Loyalty from his congregation; third, that 
the size and the urgency of the problems the congregation 
tries to take on--if it does turn actively towards its social 
environment--be not overwhelmingly great. 

It may well be that the greatest obstacle to a policy 
of active adjustment to changing neighborhoods--the policy 
desired by many denominational leaders (cf. Chapter I)--is 
the lack of generally accepted norms concerning the kind, 
form, and speed of adjustment. This lack is evidenced by the 
variety of opinions voiced by pastors and leading members in 
the interviews and in the uncertainty or indifference of 
ordinary respondents in the survey. Thus environmental prob- 
lems are often treated neither rationally nor on the basis of 


ideological or theological norms, but are worked out on the 
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level of personal relationships. These relationships are 
usually between the pastor and a group of supporters as 
against the rest of the congregation, which may be a majority 
or a minority of members. 

Uncertainty and indifference will become nore obvious 
in the next chapter which analyzes the congregations! satis- 


faction with their own job. 
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TABLE 2--CHAPTER III 
RATINGS OF THE PASTOR'S ACTIVITIES 


"How well do you like the sermons 
youn Wascvor preaches 7 


Percenvaccmos respondents who 
CHSECIGR ave meu cums 


Rate Pastor: 


Ald "Very Not tyes 
respondents successful" successful" 

% % % 
St. Peter's 83 86 35 
Trinity (Ss 80 25 
Zion 78 85 34. 
St. Matthew's Ee 88 65 
St. Mark's 59 30 38 
St. John's To) 61 oi 
St. Luke's 68 100 59 
"How well known is your minister in 
the neighborhood around the church?! 
Percentage of respondents who check 
“Well known. 
St. Peter's 85 88 dd 
Trinity 93 gh 15 
Zion {Lt ute) is 
St. Matthew's 20 40 fh 
St. Mark's 59 7h 43 
St. John's a4 32 Lif 
Stesluke ts 20 54 akg 


Note: Total number of respondents in TABLE 1--CHAPTER III. 
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TABLE O--CHAPTER III--Continued 


"Do you think your minister should 
yao he ° Bea eC eas | ee 
be active in community affairs? 
Percentage of respondents who 
ee ee ee pondenve aio 


ONE ehS ass have Pastor: 
All "Wary Noeweey 
se ei ae aig cesar 
St. Peter's 1S (S 74 
Trinity 87 87 85 
Zion 63 62 68 
St. Matthew's 67 ‘fal 63 
St. Mark's 85 86 85 
st. John's 19 82 CT 
St. Luke's 70 54 74 


"Is your minister active in communi ty affairs?" 
Pecceuace. On respardents who eheck “Yes. 


St. Peter's 66 68 30 
Trinity 85 85 85 
ZLoOn Y1f Ke) 16 
St. Matthew's 516) Ke) 18 
St. Mark's 72 78 65 
St. John's 58 67 19 


St. Luke's 19 54 9 
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CHAPTER IV 
HOW GOOD A JOB ARE THE SEVEN CONGREGATIONS DOING? 


In this chapter, we shall try to find indications of what 
the respondents had in mind when they expressed satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the job the congregation is doing. 
Satisfaction is measured by the respondents! answers to the 
following question: "Ali in all} how good a job do your cia. 
your congregation is doing?" The answer "very good job” is 
taken to indicate satisfaction, the answers "fairly good job," 
"rather poor job," “don't know" and no answers are taken to 
indicate dissatisfaction. (For results see TABLE 1--CHAPTER 
1GNin b> UWers question leaves it to the respondent to decide what 
‘che job" of the congregation is and also who represents the 
congregation--all members, the active members, the council, or 
one of these entities together with the pastor? In spite of 
these ambiguities in the wording of the question, only a few 
individuals in each congregation did not answer. Even the 
"don't know's"” do not go above 13% (in dissatisfied St. Mark's). 
We shall first relate satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
congregation's job to those answers to survey question which 
concern the various problems inside and outside the congrega- 
tion. Next, the kinds of people who tend to be satisfied or 
dissatisfied in the various circumstances provided by the 


seven cases will be studied. 
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Before people were asked to express satisfaction or dis- 
Satisfaction with the congregation's job, they were asked a 
question meant to give perspective to their judgment: "Are 
the problems facing your congregation more difficult, less 
difficult or about the same as the problems facing other city 
congregations that you know about?" (For results see TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER IV.) Few respondents, anywhere, say that their prob- 
lems are “less difficult"; in all but two cases the largest 
group says "about the same"; from one-fifth to one-third say 
they "don't know." What is characteristic for the particular 
congregation appears most clearly, however, in the large 
variations of proportions of respondents who say their prob- 
lems are "more difficult" than those of other congregations: 
3% only in St. John's to 67% of the White members in Trinity. 
Piecemorn 1 erences ins the raving of the difficulty of the con- 
gregation's problems will be used as a basis for grouping the 
seven congregations in the following study of their problems. 
The grouping is charted below. 


Psatuscied™ UDiscaui sored 
Congregations Congregations 


see their problems as about 


equally difficult as those St. Peter's St. John's 

of other congregations Zion 

See their problems as 

more diiticult Trinity Sst. Mark's 
ee Matthew's) 
St. Luke's) 


The "satisfied" congregations, St. Peter's and Zion, 
which consider their problems as quite ordinary will be studied 


together, followed by St. John's which is "dissatisfied" but 
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also thinks it has no special problems. "Dissatisfied" St. 
Matthew's and St. Luke's are intermediate cases where a part 
of the respondents, but not a large part, thinks the problems 
of the congregation are more difficult than those of others. 
"Satisfied": Trinity and “dissatisfied Sts Mark!isswilieatsomne 
treated together. Both are highly conscious of facing espe- 


CLlallys di GEleultaproblems. 


St. Peter's and Zion's External and Internal 
Peace--somewhat Disturbed 


The two "satisfied" congregations, St. Peter's and Zion, 
vary a great deal in size and level of participation, but they 
show a similar climate of opinion, expressed, among other 
things, by small proportions of respondents who say the con- 
gregation's problems are “more difficult" than those of other 
city churches: 6% in St. Peter's and 10% in Zion. More than 
half of the respondents in each case think their problems are 
"“apout the same." Differences between respondents who are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the congregation are not essen- 
tial. Dissatisfied respondents have far higher "don't know" 
rates--as they have on many questions in these two congregations. 

The intensive interviews with the pastors and some neue 
bers of the congregations provide a wide range of problems of 
greater or lesser importance that bother the people interviewed. 
Thus the interviews supplement the rather limited range of 
problems covered by the survey questionnaire and suggest ex- 
planations for some of the findings from the survey. As the 


interviews, however, vary very much in the quality of data 
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they yield, they cannot be used for the systematic study of 
the congregaticn's problems. 

The pastor of St. Peter's, who has been with the congre- 
gation for 26 years, considers this the "principal problem" 
during the last five years: 

Work among men. They do a great deal, but to get them 
organized into a brotherhood [is a problem]. .-.. To 
get men to cooperate in out-reach program. iJomen are 
no problem. 
And this is what the pastor has to say about the "major prob- 
lem that the church is likely to face in the next five years": 
Integration is a major problem. Recruiting of oldsters 


TOmotace. LOsSsese.0. « Miiteht to: suburbs: money and 
leadership goes. 


The pastor of Zion, who has served the congregation for 
five years, enumerates a great many different problems, not 
always in the same order, so that one cannot tell which ones 
are most urgent in his mind. The big problem in the past, the 
problem he has overcome since he came to the congregation, is 
that of the church building. His success in rescuing the run- 
down property is a reason for satisfaction in the congregation. 
But another problem that also existed already at the time the 
pastor came is not solved. It is that there are not enough 
young people in the congregation. While the pastor of St. 
Peter's would like to recruit "oldsters," the pastor of Zion 
is worried about the lack of young married couples and of 
young people in his congregation--in which 55% are over fifty 
years old. 

Both pastors see such imbalance in the composition of 


the membership largely in terms of leadership and contributions 
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and both are worried about the "flight to the suburbs" which 
costs the congregations those people who by and by might re- 
place the present older leadership and "good givers." In both 
cases, the neighborhood is changing and the people moving in 
are of a different social, often a different racial backerounds 
While the interview with the pastor of St. Peter's produces 
scarce samples of the pastor's personal opinions, we know that 
the pastor of Zion thinks "the prejudice in the hearts of the 
members' would have to be overcome in order to make recruit- 
ment in the larger neighborhood possible. 

The pastor of Gion also gives an example of how the 
remedy for one problem may breed new ones. In his effort to 
recruit young people, teenage and up, the pastor "had to build 


' which now seems to be 


a youth program from the ground up,' 
going well and to bring boys and girls into the congregation 
who stay when they grow older. But then, he says: 

The congregation dissociates itself from the Church 

ochool. Just a lack of interest in the educational 

program of the church. Even the parents of the children 

seem aloof at times. 
In this particular point and in general, the pastor finds it a 
“perennial problem of increasing the number of people involved 
in the work of the church," thus not complaining about the men 
alone, as the pastor of St. Peter's does. 

The problem of involving people in the work of the church 

probably also includes, for the pastor of Zion, the problem of 
"how can the church serve the community best? . . . We are not 


serving as fully as we should.” 


Both pastors attribute their main problems to the flight 
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to the suburbs. But the pastor of Zion is not only much more 
willing to talk about his worries; he also puts more emphasis 
on an additional reason far them which is, the inability or 
unwillingness of the members to adjust to the changing condi- 
tions of the social environment. The pastor of St. Peter's 
does not emphasize the inability of his parishioners to adjust 
to changes in the environment, but this, to judge from the 
Survey and from other interviews, does not mean that this 
trouble is lacking in St. Peter's. 

There are six intensive interviews with active and lead- 
ing members of St. Peter's and all of them stress the lack of 
leadership and the lack of involvement in church work as the 
main problems of St. Peter's. 


There have been lots of leaders moving out and leaving 
the Church. (A young council member who himself lives 
16 miles away from the church. 


There is a certain reluctance to try new things, new 
services and activities. Human beings all tend to do 
the same things. They are reluctant to try new things. 
(A middle-aged Sunday School teacher. 


I don't think that church membership has suffered more 
than a few per cent from people moving away. But people 
who move out are statistically in a better financial 
PostulOl.  inis may hurt in che Long run. Another prop-— 
lem associated with this is the decrease or lack of 
interest in week-day activities. JI believe it is 
associated with the people moving so far away from the 
Shueen. this has not hurt the real object of the church, 
but it has decreased the central importance of the 
church in the lives of these people. (Another young 
council member who himself lives at a far distance from 
Church. 


Some people just don't want to help. We live in a busy 
time. There is TV and people stay home more now than 
they used to. The older people had the church as their 
only entertainment and so they came out and worked for 
topper don't mean that the church should be a club. 

(An older council member.) 


aust 
The reasons given for these difficulties fall into three 
categories: "the pastor is to blame," or "the people are to 


' or "it's the circumstances." Into the first category 


blame, ' 
fall comments like, "It's a one man church," meaning that the 
pastor wants to run everything himself, or "The church does 
not give as much recognition for services as it should, except 
for money gifts. Volunteers don't get enough recognition for 
their work," or "In the early days we had block parties, 
picnics, trips and we gave big suppers. Today, we are not 
allowed to have dinners for money." In the second category 
fall the quotations from the Sunday School teacher and the 
older council member above. The quotation from the second 
young council member belongs in the third category: people 
are moving out of the neighborhood, one cannot blame them 
for wanting to bring up their children in a better neighbor- 
hood, one cannot expect them to make the trip to church 
several times a week in order to do volunteer work. For those 
women who still live in the neighborhood another reason is 
advanced, in the case of St. Peter's as well as of Zion and 
other churches, namely, the dangers on the streets of big 
American cities at night. Interviewees report about churches 
which have no more evening meetings at all, about changed 
schedules and such measures as the pastor of Zion driving 
home the children of the Luther League himself. 

One cannot take the intensive interviews as statistical 
evidence, but none of the five interviewees from Zion blames 


the pastor for failing to involve members in the work of the 


church; in fact, such complaints are barely uttered.  And=ar 
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that appears in the Zion interviews about the leading, money- 
giving members moving away, their slow estrangement from the 
church, the slow deterioration of the neighborhood, the lack 
of safety on the streets at night, the worry about new mem- 
bers, drawn from the neighborhood, who lack leadership quali- 
fications and the financial means to keep the church and its 
present program going-~all this closely echoes the words of 
St. Peter's members. Yet--in direct contrast to their pastors 
-~-the interviewed members of Zion seem to be much more cheer- 
ful and less worried than those of St. Peter's. This may be 
due entirely to the selection of persons interviewed, which 
was not systematic. The interviews with members of 4ion do 
not provide clues for the dissatisfaction with the congrega- 
Glon se JOD Of a good third of the respondents in the survey. 
In the interviews, all problems are seen entirely as future 
problems, which, perhaps, one will never have to face. 

The survey questionnaire does not provide a direct 
check on the problem of loss of leadership and financial sup- 
port, but it contains a series of questions on gain or loss 
of members. In St. Peter's and in ion most people say that 
the membership has been growing during the last five years 
(see TABLE 3--CHAPTER IV) and only very few take the chance 
to indicate that, nevertheless, the congregation has lost 
some old members. Only nine per cent both of the satisfied 
and of the dissatisfied members in St. Peter's and 10% and 9% 
respectively in Zion check "Old members have moved away" as 


a reason for loss of members. It is remarkable that the loss 


of old members, which deeply worries pastors, councilmen and 
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other specially interested members, apparently does not con- 
cern the ordinary members; nor is iv an issue over which tier 
opinions and feelings are divided--it is not related to their 
satisfaction or idissatisraction with the congresation "s@ jou 

At another point in the questionnaire those respondents 
who think that "over the last five years, there has been a 
change in the kind of people living in the neighborhood of (the 
church" are asked to say "How good a job is your congregation 
doing in reaching the ‘newcomers! in the community ?"+ It appears 
that in St. Peter's as well’as in Zion a high rating Cf tinem ie. 
the congregation is doing in reaching the 'newcomers! is closely 
tied to a favorable rating of the all in all jou, bu cetomeaee 
less general. Even among those who think the congregation is 
doing a “very good" overall job, many have doubts about the 
evangelizing efforts in the neighborhood and many, especially in 
ot. Peter's, come right out and say that in this task vhewecn— 


gregation is doing only a “fairly good" or a “rather pcommjcom 


ot. Peter's Z210n 
Rate congregation's job: 
"Very Not "very "Very Not “very 
good" good" good" sood" 
"In reaching the 'new- 
comers! congregation 
is doing: 
Very good job 49% ( 61) 14% ( 8) 43% (41) 9% ( 5) 
Fairly good, rather 
poor job 30% ( 37) 44% (25) 22% (21) 43% (23) 
Don't know Pes (| ey ees (eh) 35% (33) 484 (26) 
100% (125) 100% (57) 100% (95) 100% (54) 
il 


More people than were asked to answered that question, 
a little less than half the total in St. Peter's, somewhat 
mMOremonanwnavEmune =voOvele a ne oni, 


Le, 

These answers, however, do not necessarily constitute 
disapproval or express the wish that greater efforts should 
be made. "Most people do not have much evangelical spirit" 
remarks one of the persons interviewed in St. Peter's and com- 
ments on the poor organization and inaffectual execution of an 
evangelizing campaign in the neighborhood some time ago. Such 
attitudes are not without reason. Both church neighborhoods 
are Slowly declining, though the neighborhood of Zion is still 
on a considerably higher level than that of St. Peter's, which 
was always no better than lower middle class. The respondents 
are inclined to say that the 'newcomers! are making the com- 
munity “worse” (12% in St. Peter's, 18% in Zion--the largest 
groups with any opinion on the subject), and, although fewer 
people say that the 'newcomers! make the congregation "weaker" 
(6% in St. Peter's, 9% in Zion), not many think they make the 
congregation stronger either (10% in St. Peter's, 11% in Zion). 
Recruitment of new members from the neighborhoods of both 
churches is thus a task which is approached with reservations: 
one does not want just anybody, especially not Negroes. We 
are back at the problem which the pastor of Zion calls ‘the 


prejudice in the hearts of the members." 


Neither St. Peter's nor Zion is faced with an immediate 
Hectslon on racial integration, but both see the problem 
coming--Zion at a farther distance than St. Peter's. At St. 
Peter's the immediate neighborhood is slowly coming down. 
Many Italian families--hardly suitable objects for evangelism 


by Lutherans--live there now, and Negroes--very suitable 
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objects from the viewpoint of denominational leaders--are 
moving into the region. Occasionally, Negroes have come to 
services in St. Peter's and there are a few in the Bible 
School, but the main policy of St. Peter's seems to be to help 
nearby Negro churches. One, which is building in the neighbor- 
hood, now is allowed to meet on the premises of St. Peter's, 
and gifts are being collected for this church. There istreaqim 
no reason to expect that the Negroes in the neighborhood will 
try to join the congregation if they are not made welcome and 
if there are enough Negro churches nearby. Thus the decision 
whether St. Peter's should or should not integrate can easily 
be postponed for years and something similar to the Southern 
idea of “equal but separate" facilities for Negroes can be 
advocated. But this is not the South and the concer shown 
by eles of St. Peter's incicates that they know it too. 

Nor would the congregation get support for such a policy from 
the leaders of the denomination. 

The immediate netehborhood of Zion issstill | coedes 
largely Jewish middle class, but at a short distance Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans are moving in and the people interviewed 
all think it is only a’ matter of time till, they wiltviaves 
around the church. Opposition to integration is proportion- 
ately only half as great as in St. Peter's. (See TABLE 4-- 
CHAPTER IV.) At the time of the study, Zion has quietly 
taken in a Puerto Rican family of five. A woman interviewed 
says: "I know of some members who would not talk to them." 


But a long-time councilman's opinion is thus: 


hays, 
I am very willing that they may come in. They will 
never lose their traits if left alone. They have their 
own tongue--this way they learn American. Many of them 
have low standards; close quarters, low morals, low 
Popeau.Onwe 2h) Diey come to. church, they will want. to 
be more like us. 

The problem, however, is still in the future and maybe 
--several of the persons interviewed suggest--Zion will some- 
how be spared. 

In St. Peter's the problem seems much more urgent, oppo- 
sition to racial integration is much stronger and the uncer- 
tain "don't know" answers are more numerous. This may reflect 
the cautious strategy of the pastor who, he says, will "try to 
temper the church council towards the problem." We have no- 
tieed in Chapter IIL that in this church opinion on integra- 
tion and satisfaction with the pastor are not noticeably 
related--probably because the pastor has not made an issue of 
integration before the whole congregation. The pastor of 
Zion, on the other hand, "has talked about it a great deal in 
his sermons, preparing us for the decision that must be made," 
as one of his parishioners says. 

In spite of these differences between the situations in 
St. Peter's and Zion, the relationship between the rating of 
the congregation's job and attitudes towards integration is 
MWamimevery, similar. in both cases, satisfied respondents are 
more often for integration, less often against it and about 
as often undecided as the dissatisfied respondents are. The 
differences noted are small. The issue of racial integration 


is important to the respondents (one indication of this is 


that the tendency of dissatisfied respondents to say "don't 
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know" does not appear on this question), but their attitudes 
are not closely related to what they think about the job the 
congregation is doing. Integration is still in the future, 
it is not yet a part of the congregation's job except through 
feelings of apprehension or the wish to do what is necessary 
and right. (For St. Peter's see TABLE 4a--CHAPTER IV.) 

In Zion, such apprehension may partly account for the 
low rate of satisfaction with the congregation among younger, 
educated people, for it is in this group that "no" answers to 
integration appear most concentrated: 24% as against 12% 
among younger, less educated respondents, 13% among older, less 
educated and 6% among older, better educated respondents. As 
younger people are already severely underrepresented in the 
congregation, the pastor may find himself in a dilemma if a 
more rapid population change in the neighborhood should force 
amaecusion. 

In St. Peter's, on the other hand, opposition to inte- 
gration is strongest among those who live more than 30 blocks 
away from the church and weakest among those who live within 
10 blocks. This situation seems less dangerous, for, even if 
these members living at a distance may now be among the pillars 
of the congregation, they are bound to declime in numbers and 
importance any way, whether integration comes or nov. 

in St. Peter's as well as in Zion a gcod cpinvontomearge 
neighborhood of the church is associated with a good opinion 
of the congregation's work. (See TABLE 6--CHAPTER IV.) It 


seems that the problems of the region around the church, the 
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changes coming over it (which are mostly seen as changes for 
the worse in both congregations), do not, most of the time , 
affect the satisfaction with what the congregation is doing. 
But the respondents who think the neighborhood is a nice place 
to live tend to like the congregation too and to say, there- 
fore, that it is doing a very good job. In saying so they may 
have nothing more in mind than pleasant thoughts of home, 
friends, familiar places and familiar doings. 

Respondents who do have some specific job in mind, or 
who are reminded of something by lists of problems in the 
questionnaire, can show whether or not this enters into their 
overall judgment of the congregation by their answers to series 
of questions on how good a job the congregation is doing on 
specific problems. Overall judgment of the congregation's 
job and judgment of its job on specific problems are related 
in Zion much more so than in St. Peter's, reflecting the 
greater concern about the neighborhood in Zion. In Zion the 
neighborhood, the changes in it and the problems arising are 
the factors most closely associated with the rating of the 
congregation's overall job, at least as far as our material 
permits us to see. In St. Peter's, however, nothing seems to 
concern the members seriously now, but racial integration, 
should it become an actuality, would stir up the membership 


strongly. 


Ime index of satisfaction with the job the congregation 
is doing on specific problems will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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DU Jvonnts 
Peacefulness or Weakness? 


St. John's, we recall, is a "dissatisfied" congregation. 
Only 48% think the pastor is "very successful" in doing his 
job; only 24% think the congregation is doing "a very good 
job." But in one respect St. John's is similar to St. Peter's 
and Zion; very few respondents (3%) think their congregation's 
problems are more difficult than those of other city churches 
(see TABLE 2--CHAPTER Iv.)? This attitude, as we shall see, 
is based on neighborhood conditions somewhat similar to those 
of St. Peter's and Zion, a neighborhood which is changing only 
slowly, but enough to cause concern to some members. St. John's 
is a close-knit, small congregation; 72% of the respondents 
live within 10 blocks of the church. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, dissatisfac- 
tion in St. John's arises from critical attitudes towards the 
pastor and from a certain factionalism based on differing 
attitudes towards the pastor and his program. This carries 
over into the judgment of the congregation's job. On the 
question, "In conducting the business of the congregation, 
how well do the members get along together?" 29% of the satis- 
fied group say "fairly well" or "rather poorly" as against 56% 
of the dissatisfied majority--the latter the highest percent- 
age in all seven cases. 


These family quarrels are, however, not taken too seri- 


ously, it seems. Maybe it is assumed that they are “about 


1a11 of these six respondents are dissatisfied with the 
congregation's job. 


a 
the same" in other congregations. In the five intensive in- 
terviews conducted in St. John's, there are brief references 
to troubles the women's group is having and a man who is active 
in the Sunday School says, "Well, I think getting used to the 
pastor for the first two years was the principal problem." 

But on the whole, the atmosphere of the interviews is serene. 
The main problem of the congregation, as far as the people in- 
terviewed can see, is to get more rooms for the Sunday School. 
This means, in practice, to get money for the building fund 
and then to expand the physical facilities still further if 
the growth of the congregation envisaged by the pastor and 
some members becomes a reality. 

The pastor plans not only for an expansion of the 
physical facilities of the church but also for a much larger 
staff, including "a parish worker, a social worker, something 
like a psychiatric clinic, an interne." Such plans are not 
mentioned by the people interviewed. For some of them, the 
present building plans are already too much, and one reports 
that the decision on these plans was close. 

The pastor is also concerned about young recruits: 

We have always lost about 50% of the Youth immediately 
after confirmation and I believe the basic problem has 
always been that the church adults did not want them 
to participate. 
The respondents, however, seem far from upset about the member- 
ship situation of St. John's: 59% say that, during the last 
five years, "It's been growing," 23% say "just about holding 
its own"; only 2% say "It's been losing members." According 


to the one year old accounting of the self-study, only the 2% 
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are right. 

As in St. Peter's and Zion, respondents who think the 
congregation is doing a very good job more often say that it 
has been growing. But as 55% of the dissatisfied members 
nevertheless think that the membership of St. John's has been 
growing, and the rest of them think it has been holding its 
own (27% or just do not know, we must conclude that lack of 
growth is not what makes them dissatisfied. (See TABLE 3-- 
CHAPTER IV.) 

Members of St. John's agree less than those of St. 
Peter's and Zion on the reasons for the alleged growth in 
membership. "Good pastoral leadership” is still checked most 


" "newcomers to neigh- 


frequently, but a "good church program, 
borhood attracted to church," and "gain in population in 
neighborhood" are also checked frequently--more often than 

in almost all other congregations. In answer to the question 
how most of the new members are brought into the church one 
also finds that the members give themselves as much credit as 
they give the pastor (satisfied and dissatisfied members 
alike), think the evangelistic program is bringing in members 
and also credit, though less often, the church school. sai 
this adds to the impression that among the members wno are 
dissatisfied with the congregation's job, self-confidence is 


relatively strong and their "dissatisfaction" is directed 


mostly towards the pastor. 


In St; John's, as in-st. Peter's and Zion, racitaigince. 


gration is not yet an urgent issue but is close enough to be 
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discussed and to disturb some members. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER 
TV.) ©The largest. influx of population into the neighborhood 
in recent years has come with a big. middle-income housing de- 
velopment, which includes about 2,000 middle-class Negroes. 
This housing development, which is very visible from the front 
door of St. John's, has not been made an object of evangelism 
and no Negroes have come to the church door. The pastor has 
this to say on the subject: 

The council has discussed the idea of the responsibil- 

ity of the church to the immediate neighborhood. There 

was no drastic disagreement about it although two out 

of the 21 would, I believe, oppose any admission of 

other races into the church at present. We did discuss 

this somewhat in terms of the implications of the 

CieLsvidl Larch buG it Js all still a matter of lead- 

ing people into understanding their responsibilities 

in this area. 

the answers the respondents give to the integration ques- 

tion look far more positive. Eight-two per cent of the respond- 
ents say the congregation should accept persons of all races, 
only 9% that it should not. The answers are, however, unique 
insofar as St. John's is the only one among the seven cases 
where the respondents satisfied with the congregation's job 
are more often anti-integrationist than the dissatisfied 
group (17% as against 6%). These satisfied members, who do 
not want to see the character of St. John's change, are a 
small minority. On the other hand, we cannot assume that the 
dissatisfaction of the majority has anything to do with the 
fact that no Negroes have been taken into the church so far. 
There are no indications of anything of this kind in the in- 


terviews, rather of the opposite. Survey questions on the 


neighborhood also bring forth some negative attitudes towards 
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the inhabitants of the housing development. We must, again, 
eonclude: that this future problem of integration isnot whas 


worries the congregation. 


Evangelization of the neighborhood and what the pastor 
calls "serving the community" are, of course, closely bound 
up with the attitudes towards the neighborhood prevailing in 
the congregation. Here, we have to take note again of the 
fact that, far from having a clear definition of "the neigh- 
borhood," we are confronted with several different definitions 
and much uncertainty and that we do not know what our particu- 
lar respondents had in mind when they were answering the ques- 
tionnaire. The picture we get from their answers is accord- 
ingly--and in contrast to the pictures for St. Peter's and 


Zion--rather confusing. (See TABLE 5--CHAPTER Iv. )* 


lsevyenty- two per cent of the Sal Moelonee live within 
ten blocks of. the church, but only 30% of this group rate the 
neighborhood “a very nice place to live." (Fewer of those 
living further away do so. 5 Most respondents (59% of those 
Living nearby, 60% of the total) rate the neighborhood a 
"Pairly nice place to live." In my opinion, the section of 
small, older houses with gardens behind the church, where 
many members live, would rate, by that citys sstandardc cs 
very nice place to live." But perhaps the respondents are 
thinking of the not so nice parking lots and factory Sites 
and warehouses below the hill, which look "rather poor." 
Or, they may be thinking of the towering public housing build- 
ings which should rate well but which are inter-racial, thus 
becoming less ‘nice" in the eyes of some respondents. Or, 
they may be comparing the close neighborhood of St. John's with 
the elegant apartment houses and splendid homes on the hill 
opposite and so rate it only "fairly nice." Or, some of the 
respondents may have this in mind and others something else. 
Such a division of opinions and standards of comparison could 
explain the division of opinion on the question, "What is 
your impression as to what has been going on in your neighbor- 
hood over the last year?" Depending on where the respondents 
look, they. can see changes for the better or for the worse or 


no changes at all. 
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A good rating of the neighborhood is, however, associ- 
ated with a good rating of the congregation's job and vice 
versa, just as in St. Peter's and Zion (see TABLE 6--CHAPTER 
IV}. Yet, in contrast to these two congregations, the opinion 
that the neighborhood is changing for the better is related 
quite closely to satisfaction with the congregation, and the 
opinion that it is changing for the worse with dissatisfaction. 
Just half of the satisfied and of the dissatisfied respondents 
say that the neighborhood has not been changing very much. It 
seems that change in the neighborhood is bothering the mem- 
bers of St. John's not only relatively more often than mem- 
bers of St. Peter's and Zion, but also as an issue connected 
with their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the congrega- 
tion's job. Dissatisfied members tend to think the neighbor- 
hood is getting worse and they are more often aware of “neigh- 


: These findings may be linked to the one, 


borhood problems." 
mentioned in Chapter III, that some of the dissatisfaction 
with the pastor is based on the opinion that he is not active 
enough in community affairs. 

The relatively low rating St. John's gets from its own 
members seems, then, to stem in part from the feeling that 
the congregation is making too ambitious plans, is getting 
too involved with the neighborhood and is in danger of chang- 


Hive secharaccer, in part fromithe reverse feeling that the 


congregation is not dealing adequately with the problems of 


lime index of perception of "city problems" and "“neigh- 
borhood problems" will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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the neighborhood, in part from dissatisfaction with the pastor 
for either reason, and in part from the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such internal frictions. But in St. John's dis- 
satisfaction with the congregation's job has not created an 
explosive or desperate situation. As long as St. John's can 
go.on undisturbed by outside influences, it is likely to go 
on with the conservatives and the activists balancing each 


other. 


St. Matthew's and St. Iuke's 
Social Action versus Converatism, 


Pastors versus Lay Leaders 


In St. Matthew's 22% of the respondents think that their 
problems are "more difficult" than those of other city congre- 
gations and in St. Luke's 34% think so. (See TABLE 2--CHAPTER 
IV.) These two congregations are thus considerably more 
troubled than the three we have just studied. 

What these two congregations have further in common is 
that they both belong to the "dissatisfied" category and that 
their main problem is the relationship between the pastor and 
a rather well organized group of old and important members who 
are in opposition to him. They are unlike in many other re- 
spects, especially in the form the inner conflict has taken. 
In St. Matthew's it is the pastor, a relatively "new" pastor, 
who is reform-minded and neighborhood-oriented, while his 
opposition is conservative and, above all, does not want to 
spend large sums of money on bringing in undesirable new mem- 
bers from the neighborhood of the church. In st. Luke's it 


is the pietistic, shy pastor who represents conservatism and 
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a group of members under an activistic leader who demand 
social and evangelistic programs. 

In both cases satisfaction with the job the congregation 
is doing makes very little difference to the rating of the 
congregation's problems as "more difficult"; the dissatisfied 
respondents give, however, more "don't know" answers. The 
dissatisfied majorities are, as we have noted before and shall 
note again, divided into a group which is merely uninterested 
and participates little in the life of the church and another 
group, which we have called "true critics," who are much in- 
volved although not satisfied with the congregation's work. 

In St. Matthew's the attitudes of the members towards 
the neighborhood of the church (where only 13% of them live) 
and their closely related attitudes towards the pastor's neigh- 
borhood program are the key to their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction. In his interview, the pastor enumerates the follow- 
ing "principal problems" which the church has faced over the 
last five years: 

Development of congregational sense of responsibility 

and concern. Badly deteriorated church pkant. In- 

corporating non-whites into the church-life, especially 

the Sunday School. Highly transient population. Need 

of stronger lay leadership and participation. 
And, “looking to the future, say the next five years," the pas- 
tor forsees the following major problems: 

The redevelopment of the immediate area around the 


church building under public and private auspices will 
increase the population by 4,000 persons. Some of the 


private housing will include expensive 3 to 5 bedroom 
apartments. The congregation will have to integrate 
widely varying socio-economic groups (from very wealthy 


to low income groups). 
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To judge from the five interviews with members of St. 
Matthew's, the members see all this in terms of money. Each 
of the five brings this point up, some with a rare persist- 
ency: the budget is too big, people are pressured to pledge 
more than they can give, the staff is already larger than 
necessary and the pastor wants to enlarge it further, the re- 
development of. the neighborhood will bring in more poor 
families and the old members will have to carry a still 
larger financial burden, etc. As one of the men interviewed 
says: 

Some people say that the Pastor does not shake hands 
as much as the former pastor and that this has hurt 
our stewardship. The staff has grown a good deal and 
many of the congregation think that the staff is un- 
necessary. There is now pastor, organist, choir di- 
rector, custodian, parish visitor; visiving pastor 
and the secretary. .. . There is not much being done 
right now to overcome the weaknesses of finance and 
stewardship. 

It seems that many people are waiting, with mingled hope 
and apprehension, to see what the redevelopment of the church 
neighborhood will bring. At present, the neighborhood is so 
bad that not even the pastor will live there. Sixty per cent 
of the respondents say it is "a rather poor place to live," 

a condemnation which is only topped by the members of St. 
Mark's. There has, however, been a change for the better over 
the last year, 55% of the respondents say. (See TABLE 5-- 
CHAPTER IV.) So everything may turn out all right. There is 
certainly no sense of crisis in St. Matthew's. 

But dissatisfaction with the congregation's job is re- 


lated to a low opinion of the neighborhood and a slow recogni- 


tion of improvement. (See TABLE 6--CHAPTER IV.) As a higher 


bhews 
percentage of the dissatisfied respondents claim to go to 
church “at least 3 times a month" (58%) and it must therefore 
be assumed that they see the church neighborhood as much or 
more than their more satisfied fellow worshipers (who go to 
church a little less frequently), the division of opinion 
points to selective or distorted perception on the part of 
one or the other or both sides among the respondents. 

St. Matthew's is the only "downtown church" among the 
seven cases. The largest proportion of respondents (65%) live 
more than 30 blocks away from the church, among them the old, 
important members. Their attitude towards the neighborhood 
of the church is negative. In the pastor's words, "The gen- 
eral concern of the laity for the local neighborhood is slight 
and gives little evidence of increasing." There are, moreover, 
four other Lutheran churches within the radius of one mile 
and this should create problems for the recruitment of new 
members; yet this does not show in the questionnaire answers. 
According to the figures of the self-study, St. Matthew's is 
growing, and a majority of 72% of the respondents thinks so 
too (see TABLE 3---CHAPTER IV). We find the expected differ- 
ence of opinion on this point: those who are satisfied with 
the congregation's job more often say the congregation is 
gaining members (86%) than those who are not satisfied (65%). 

On the question who deserves credit for recruiting 
these new members, the two groups are in unusual agreement, 
except over attributing credit to the pastor: 58% and 57% 
of those satisfied and dissatisfied with the congregation's 


job respectively say most new members are brought into the 
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church "by the efforts of the members of the congregation," 
31% and 33% say "through special evangelistic program," but 
38% of the satisfied and only 24% of the dissatisfied respond- 
ents say "by the personal effort of the pastor." Yet "good 
pastoral leadership" (probably meaning good sermons) is ac- 
knowledged as most responsible for the gain in membership 
(by 68% of the satisfied and 44% of the dissatisfied respond- 
ents) more than "a good church program" or any events in the 
neighborhood. Almost no loss in membership is attributed to 
anything. These results and the fact that there are scarcely 
any answers, positive or negative, to the question whether 
the ‘newcomers! to the community are helping to make the con- 
gregation stronger or weaker indicate that our respondents do 
not associate what goes on in the neighborhood of the church 


building with the growth of the congregation. 


The negative attitudes toward the neighborhood of St. 
Matthew's are sharpened by the racial question. According to 
the pastor, some Negro children have been brought into the 
Sunday School by church members, but few non-white adults have 
been brought into the church and none have joined the congre-= 
gation so far. According to a report by the interviewer, 


some strong anti-Negro feeling was suggested, although 
in trying to probe further he [the interviewee] did 

not feel that this was a serious problem. There appar- 
ently are two strong factors on the racial question but 
as yet it has not come to a serious split in the congre- 
gation. . ... Apparently no one is willing to admivecaae 
racial integration might be a problem, so nothing is 
being done. 


The survey does not show a numerically strong anti-inte- 
gration faction. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER IV.) Only 12% of the 
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respondents say "no" to integration, which puts St. Matthew's 
in the middle between the most and least anti-integration re- 
Sponses, St. Mark's, St. Peter's and Zion on the one hand, 
PeEneoy, ob. vonn'’s and St. Luke's on the other, ge Cees 
tikely that the opposition to integration in St. Matthew's is 
felt strongly by the pastor--and gives the impression of 
strength to some of the people interviewed--because it is 
concentrated among those who go to church relatively often 
and are dissatisfied with the congregation's job and with the 
pastor and may voice their various complaints rather strongly; 
this is especially likely among the older, better educated 
ones who are in the best position to complain.* 

The negative attitudes towards the pastor's neighbor- 
hood program among an important and indispensable group of 
members becomes thus clear enough from our data. The pastor 
has not succeeded in "developing the sense of responsibility 
and concern" for the neighborhood of the church among these 
members who, on the contrary, seem to form a solid opposition. 
The newer members who grumble about such “"clannishness"” can- 
not yet make their weight felt and, if the atmosphere present 
at the time of the study prevails, they are not likely to in- 


crease rapidly either in numbers or in importance. 


lRourteen per cent of the older, better educated respond- 
ents and 14% of the younger, less educated respondents say 
"no" to integration. In St. Matthew's--in contrast to St. 
Peter's and St. Mark's--men are more often against integration 
than women, another factor which probably gives weight to 
anti-integration opinion. 
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St. Luke's gives the extreme case of dissatisfaction: 
only 10%, that is, 6 respondents out of 59, think the pastor 
as well as the congregation are doing their jobs very well; 
68%, that is, 40 respondents, think neither the pastor nor the 
congregation is doing its Job very well. Because of the small 
number of respondents in all but the doubly dissatisfied 
group, only a few comparisons with the other congregations 
are possible and these have been made mostly in Chapter II 
since the main problem of St. Luke's is its relation to its 
pastor and since this is also the matter on which we have the 
best information. 

We may here add something about the problem of recruit- 
ment of new members, one of the main points of disagreement 
between the pastor and his opposition. When asked about the 
principal problems, the pastor says: 

I do not have enough time to go and visit people, espec- 
tially people who move into the neighborhood. We should 
have a young assistant pastor to do the visiting. Many 
old members of the congregation are moving away and we 
should reach the Lutherans who move into the neighborhood. 
The leaders of the opposition to the pastor want to reach the 
neighborhood, especially the very big, middle to higher income 
housing project near-by, and not only the Lutherans in it. 
The pastor thinks: 
There are too big expectations in the congregation. 
They want attendance to double in a year and if it. 
does not happen they are disappointed. It is the 
Same with the council. They expect too big results 
Loowasc. 
Willingness to take people from the neighborhood into the 


small, friendly family church for congenial people of similar 


national’ and economic background that St. Luke's is now is 


(4 
encouraged by the positive attitudes of the members towards 
the neighborhood: 61% of them live there now, a third of re- 
spondents think it is “a very nice place to live," those who 
are Satisfied with the congregation's job as well as those who 
are dissatisfied, and two-thirds of each group think the neigh- 
borhood has been changing for the better. In St. Luke's dis- 
satisfaction is not related to a poor opinion of the neighbor- 
hood. (See TABLES 5 and 6--CHAPBER IV.) New members from the 
neighborhood should thus be considered generally acceptable. 

The respondents are, however, more pessimistic than any- 
body else except the respondents of St. Mark's about recruit- 
ment of new members. (See TABLE 3--CHAPTER IV.) Thirty-two 
per cent think that, during the last five years, membership 
has been growing; 39% think it has just about been holding its 
own; 12% think it has been declining and 17% “don't know." 
Respondents are also much divided over this question: 67% 

(8 respondents) of the satisfied members believe the congre- 
gation has been growing; only 23% (11 respondents) of the dis- 
Satisfied respondents do. Due to the lack of record keeping 
in St. Luke's, we cannot decide who is right. We can, how- 
ever, note that lack of recruitment is a reason for dis- 
satisfaction. 

About the same proportion of the respondents satisfied 
and dissatisfied with the congregation give the pastor credit 

tRacial attitudes play almost no part in this. Integra- 
tion has not yet become an issue, not even remotely. Eighty 


per cent of the respondents say "yes," St. uke! s should ac- 


cept into membership persons of all ‘races, 11% say they "don't 


know" and only one respondent says "no. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER 
aves) 
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for bringing in "most of the new members" (33% and 30%), but 
the predictable difference appears on the next item: 33% (4 
respondents) of the satisfied respondents credit the efforts 
of members of the congregation, while fully 62% (29 respond- 
ents) of the dissatisfied group do this. No other group in 
any of the congregations is so sure of the effect of its own 
efforts. Losses are attributed mostly to the fact that "old 
members have moved away." 

In St. Luke's no sudden and disturbing changes in the 
environment have caused the large dissatisfaction shown by the 
respondents, but the realization that to go on as usual means 
Slow decline. This realization has been thrust upon many mem- 
bers by the sometimes bitter controversy between the pastor 
and his! activist opponents, thav iS. by events inside the 
congregation. In some respects, St. Luke's thus resembles 
ot. John's more than St. Matthew's, where outside events play 
a greater part. St. John's too is undisturbed by outside. 
events and yet largely dissatisfied with its performance. It 
has not, however, been brought to the realization that action 
is needed as much as St. Iuke's has been. In thecase of 50. 
John's the social action party (here, the pastor) and the 
conservative party (here, a group of old members) have not 
clashed as they have in St. Luke's and thus have not drawn the 


attention of everybody else to the issue. 


Trinity and St. Mark's 


Problems of Integration 
Trinity and St. Mark's are the two congregations most 


conscious of having unusually difficult problems. Sixty-seven 
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per cent of the White respondents of Trinity say their prob- 
lems are more difficult than those of other city congregations 
and 58% of the (practically all White) respondents of St. 
Mark's say so. (See TABLE 2--CHAPTER IV. ) 

In both cases the problem is racial integration. But 
in highly "satisfied" Trinity integration has been success- 
fully accomplished, while in highly "dissatisfied" St. Mark's 
the process has only just begun and has thrown the congrega- 
tion into turmoil. In Trinity those White respondents who are 
satisfied with the congregation's job say "more difficult" more 
often than those who are dissatisfied, indicating the feeling 
that the bigger the problem is, the greater is their achieve- 
ment. In St. Mark's, on the contrary, high problem-conscious- 
ness is related to dissatisfaction with the congregation's job; 
there is not the high rate of evasive “don't know" answers 
usual among dissatisfied respondents here .* (See TABLE 2a-- 

taccording to Voigt R. Cromer, Christian Action in Human 
Relations, New York, 1952, p. ii, about 21,000 Negroes are mem- 


bers of Lutheran congregations. (About nine-tenths of all 
Negro church members are either Baptists or Methodists accord- 
ing to Frank S. Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro, 
Philadelphia: Association Press, 1948, p. 22.) Since 1946 the 
United Lutheran Church of America and other Lutheran bodies 
have issued pronouncements urging "the practice of the princi- 
ples of Christian brotherhood in dealing with peoples of other 
races, color, and nationalities," Such pronouncements by 
Lutheran bodies are "based on Scripture and speak to the Church. 
In the case of [other denominations], the scriptural basis is 
not always clearly presented nor the distinction between Church 
and secular communities clearly drawn," according to M. L. 
Stirewalt, Jr., “Observations on the Church and Segregation," 
Iutheran Quarterly, Vol. 9 (1957), pp. 254-259. 


emi fty-one per cent of the doubly satisfied respondents 
Find the problems of St. Mark's "More difficult," but 66% of 
the doubly dissatisfied ones do. It is likely that the pastor 
is seen by those who disagree with his policy as an agent of 
trouble because of his insistence on integration. 
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CHAPTER IV.) For the White members of Trinity their highly 
publicized problems are actually a source of satisfaction 
since they are, in the main, overcome. For the members of 
St. Mark's, their problems are a source of anxiety, since 
they do not know what will happen. 

To the Negro members of Trinity~ things look entirely 
different. Many of them have joined after the worst contro- 
versy over integration was over. But this is hardly the whole 
reason why only 23% of them say the congregation's problems 
are "more difficult" than the problems of others. As will be 
Shown in the next chapter, they also tend to rate difficulties 
in the neighborhood, especially racial tension, considerably 
lower than the White respondents. lt is possible that to the 
Negro members a situation which no longer explodes in bomb- 
threats and stone throwing does not seem very bad. Or, maybe, 
the Negro members would not like to regard themselves as such 
a problem and believe or hope that integration has been accom- 
plished really successfully. Thus, in answering the problen- 
question, they do not, perhaps look back to past troubles-~-as 
many White members seem to do--but to the problems which re- 
main. This suggestion. .is supported by the fact that among tne 
Negro respondents it is dissatisfaction which is related to a 
higher rate of "more difficult" answers and to a very much 
higher rate of evasive “don't know" answers. In contrast to 


the White members, the Negro respondents seem to think that 


Ror a description of the Negro membership of Trinity, 
see pp. 175-176. 
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the better the congregation is doing its job, the fewer prob- 
lems remain.” 

It is not just subjective thinking which leads the White 
members of Trinity to consider its problems so much greater 
than the Negro members do. In fact, the future of Trinity 


lies with its White members and whether they will stay or not.© 


ite the time of the study, St. Mark's had, according to 
the pastor, 23 Negro members, but only eight of them returned 
usable mail questionnaires. Since it is known that the Negroes 
in the neighborhood of St. Mark's are mostly Southern Negroes 
who have migrated to the (Northern) city recently, it may be 
assumed that their educational level is low and that, therefore, 
the questionnaire was too difficult for them. Or, perhaps, 
they did not feel fully established as members. It is of 
doubtful value to study them separately, but here are a few 
characteristics: two of the Negro respondents are men, six 
are women; six are under fifty, two over fifty years old; 
their education varies but is relatively high with five of 
them in the "better educated" category; four have been members 
for less than one year, two for one to two years, and two for 
three to five years. Participation is high: six of them go 
to church at least three times a month, two go once or twice 
amonth; four belong to one or more organizations of the church; 
five hold some position in the church. Their personal reli- 
gious satisfaction is high, for all eight say that their church 
membership is of "much" help to them 'to know of God's love 
and care for me." All eight rate the pastor "very successful" 
tomaecrng nis job.> Lt is, of course, the pastor who is fer- 
vently for racial integration of St. Mark's. The Negro re- 
spondents must be aware that not all members of the congrega- 
tion share the pastor's attitude. Only two of them rate the 
congregation's job "very good," five rate it "fairly good," 
one does not know. About the problems of St. Mark's three. of 
the Negro respondents say that they are "more difficult," 
three say “about the same," one says "less difficult," one 
does not know. 


eat the time of the study Trinity had, according to the 
pastor, about one-third Negro members; according to our sample 
of respondents it had about one-half Negro members. Only 
adult members are considered. In Trinity as well as in St. 
Mark's large numbers of Negro children are enrolled in the 
Sunday School. 


Identification of the Negro respondents was undertaken 
--in both congregations--by the staff of the church at the 
time the filled-in and returned mail questionnaires were 
checked off against a mailing list. It is possible that some 
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It is always a problem to keep up the buoyant spirit of a 
successful revolution. In his annual report for 1956, the 
year prior to the study, the pastor of: Trinity tries, to do 
this by invoking the spirit of the Olympics, emphasizing that 
Trinity is "not competing against other individuals or other 
churches," but that "our competition is against the kingdom 
of evil, within us and around us. In this struggle, we com- 
pete as a team and also as individuals." He also reminds his 
parishioners (referring to Hebrews 12:1, 2) "that there is a 
geread cloud of living witnesses of what Trinity is trying vc 
accomplish here." 

The 1956 report. shows that, although Trinity has been 
gaining in membership, quite a number of members have moved 
to other congregations, have dropped out or have become "“in- 
active'--the report estimates 100 such inactive members, out 
of a membership list of almost ‘700. ‘The turnover of members, 


noted before, seems to be going on still, though at a slower 


errors occurred in the process. 


Characveristics, Ob respondent omian tai niuy. 
Neer o Members White Members 
9% 


tdi: 51% (115 100% (228) 

Under 50 years old 64% ( 98 36% ( 56 100% 
Over 50 years old 20% ( 15 80% ( 59 100% 
Short-term member 86% ae 14% 18 100% 
Long-term member 3a S 97% ( 96 100% 
Low education 30% as 0% Ae} 100% 
High education 57% ( 92 3% ( 69 100% 
Distance from church: 

Up to 10 blocks 83% 2 ee uml 100% 
11 to 30 blocks 25% { 17 75% ie 100% 
More than 30 blocks 17% ( 9) 83% ( 45 100% 


ofa 

rate. Recruitment of new members is thus vital. But should 
this recruitment be done only in the neighborhood of the 
ehurch, Trinity would become, shortly, a Negro instead of an 
integrated congregation. Thus, Trinity has the special prob- 
lem of recruiting new White members from farther away. In his 
interview, the pastor mentions the diminishing percentage of 
White members as a problem and adds that "some have said 
'they'1l stay as long as I am here,!" but his conclusion about 
the church's future is simply, "I don't know." 

The immediate neighborhood of Trinity changed very 
rapidly and became about 90% Negro. Now, however, there is 
"a residential transition going on south of us. Change is not 
as abrupt as it was here." But it may mean that more and more 
of the White members will have to travel longer and longer 
distances to Trinity.- In four of the six interviews conducted 
in Trinity the question of the future of the congregation is 
brought up by the people interviewed. ‘Two express the hope 
that it will remain interracial (one of them is the only Negro 
interviewed), but say that other people think it will, in time, 
become a Negro congregation. Two other people interviewed 
are sure of this. As a young councilman states: 

There will be more and more Negroes, less and less 
White. And, one or two pastors from now, we will have 


a Negro pastor. What will happen when the present pas- 
tor leaves? The remaining White members of the church 


among the White respmdents 18 (16% of them) have joined 
during the last five years, that is, sinceintegration. Just 
as many also still live within 10 blocks of the church; the 
others live 11 to 30 blocks away (45%) or more than 30 blocks 
away (39%). Seventy-five per cent of the Negro members live 
Vice nem On Db LOCcKS: Of sbhe -church. 
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are looking for a reason, an excuse, to leave and will 
find it when the present pastor leaves. 


But, as yet, Trinity is doing well, not least finaneiarr. 
--to the astonishment of other churches, fearful of integra- 
tion, as a councilman relates. ©This is, however, not reat, 
surprising, since the new Negro members are almost all middle 
class or upper middle class and well able to support the 
church program, while the remaining White members are all 
dedicated to Trinity and therefore likely to give generously. 
The sound finances of Trinity and its contributions to various 
outside funds are a source of proud satisfaction. 

The question about growth or loss of membership is--like 
the question about the relative size of the congregation's 
problems--one on which the Negro members do not agree with 
the White members (see TABLE 3--CHAPTER IV). Seventy-seven 
per cent of the Negro members and 37% of the White members say 
that the membership has been growing during the last five 
years. According to the pastor's annual report for 1956, 
which all our respondents could have read, Trinity has been 
“sust about holding its own" (as 444 of the White members say), 
but has gained in membership during the last year (though it 
has not yet quite reached the figure of 1951 again). *'he im- 
pression of growth may, however, not be due to various degrees 
of euphoria alone. Many of those members who dropped.out or 
were transferred may not have been seen around Trinity for 
some time before they went, while the newer members were much 
in evidence. The Negroes, especially, know that many of their 


friends and neighbors have joined, while they never personally 
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knew those who left the congregation. 
We also find that 14% of all respondents, many more than 
admit a loss of members, check as a “reason for loss" a “change 


' while on the other 


in the racial make-up of the neighborhood, ' 
hand 15% of all respondents check the same reason to explain 
gains in membership. Pride in the assumed growth of Trinity 
is a source of satisfaction to many more Negro than White mem- 
bers, but satisfied White members also think more often than 
dissatisfied ones that the congregation has been growing. Dis- 
satisfaction among both Negro and White members is not related 


to the belief that Trinity has been losing members but only 


to doubts on this point.+ 


in Trinity the racial change in the neighborhood happened 
so quickly that members felt "as if the rug were pulled from 
under us." Around St. Mark's the change has been under way 
for a long time. ‘The pastor says that "25 years ago the 
neighborhood was almost completely Swedish and now it is at 
least 50% Negro," but it seems that--at least as far as the 
congregation of St. Mark's is concerned--the realization of 


the change is only now becoming inevitable, since the pastor's 


lore dit for bringing in most of the new members is given 
to "the personal efforts of the pastor" by 71% of the White 
members and by only 59% of the Negro members, 69% of whom, on 
the other hand, credit "the efforts of the members," only 37% 
of the White members do that. "Through the Church School" 
follows with 45% of the White and 34% of the Negro members 
giving it credit. We can see again here that Negro and White 
members have different views of the recruiting process. Among 
both groups, however, the respondents who are satisfied with 
the congregation's job check more different ways of how mem- 
bers are brought into the church. 
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firm stand for integration brought the problem from the neigh- 
borhood into the church. 

In looking toward the future, the pastor mentions four 
problems that need to be faced and solved: 


(1) An increased membership--a membership which reflects 
the community to a larger degree than the membership 
does at the present time. (2) An increased financial 
base--more solid and substantial and dependable finan- 
cial base upon which increased ministry could be dedi- 
cated. (3) There are no anticipated building problems 
at the present time, however, in some respects the 
church does not have adequate facilities. (4) An in- 
ereased staff. 


Far from being able to tackle these problems St. Mark's 
is, at the time of the survey, in-an acute erisis.. @Asecne 
worried long-time member puts it: 


One of the things that bother me most is that we have 
been losing so many long-time members for one reason 
or another and while new members, while very, very de- 
Sirable, do not and cannot take the place of members 
who have attended for so many years and have been 
thoroughly acquaintedawith churchsdecorum, sande. Geass 

a well-known fact that it takes the new members a cer- 
tain time to become as effective in their church mem- 
bership as the ones they have replaced. 


Another long-time member, a woman, says it more bluntly: 


People are lazy, they lack a sense of responsibility. 
The new people of the church, particularly the Negro 
women, are careless in their response to the oppor- 
tunities of the church. .. . lt is a question whether 
the congregation can continue as a self-supporting 
congregation in view of the fact that the sige of) tne 
church membership remains quite static, and in view of 
the fact that the new members do not seem to have the 
Same sense of stewardship. it is a lack of deeper 
understanding of the church and its right to lay heavy 
claims upon us. 


Here lies the important difference between the situation 
in Trinity and St. Mark's: while the new Negro members of 


Trinity are able and willing to take over the financial and 
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to some degree even the administrative functions of the old 
members, the new members of St. Mark's, poor White or poor 
Bercoemore ueitvuer apLle nor Wilding co-do so. “At Trinity, 
some of the councilmen interviewed worry about the best way 
to educate Negro members for positions of responsibility in 
the congregation, but there is no doubt that, given enough 
time, the new members will learn. In St. Mark's, people talk 
of the possibility that the church could become a mission, no 
longer self-supporting--something which seems to be viewed as 
a rather horrible disgrace. 

According to the self-study, concluded several months 
later than the survey, St. Mark's has been losing members 
heavily. Though a considerable number of new members were 
received during the four years covered by the self-study, 
the net loss is about 20% of the earlier membership. ‘The 
question about growth or loss of membership shows, however, 
that not all members are aware of this. (See TABLE 3-- 
CHAPTER IV.) We have here a situation similar to that of 
Trinity, where long-term members know the many faces who are 
no longer to be seen, while the short-term members are im- 
pressed by the new faces turning up and the ceremonies at 
the reception of the new members. We also find in St. Mark's, 
as in Trinity, the association of dissatisfaction with the 
congregation's job and a pessimistic judgment of the situa- 
tion. But St. Mark's is the only one of the seven cases in 
which a substantial proportion, that is 44%, say that the 


congregation is losing members. By contrast to the 1% to 
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5% in other cases, this proportion looks desperate. 

st. Mark's also is the only congregation among the seven 
in which respondents clearly cite a cause for the loss of mem- 
pers "change in racial makeup of the neighborhood"; 54% of the 
respondents check this reason--47% of those satisfied aml 57% 
of those dissatisfied with the congregation's job. ‘The same 
reason is given for gain in membership by 22% of the respond- 
ents--28% of the satisfied and 20% of the dissatisfied ones. 
Thus, at least some respondents recognize that the Negro 'new- 
comers! replace departing old members. At the time of the 
study, however, only a small proportion of the new members 
were Negroes (23 adults, according to the pastor). Most of 
the new White members also came from the neighborhood to which 
they had moved only recently~ but, obviously, the new Negro 
members are more "visible" to the old members. Also, the 
children in the Sunday School are now predominantly Negro. 

The pastor gets all the praise or the blame for bring- 
ing in the new members. Sixty-seven per cent of the satis- 
fied and 60% of the dissatisfied respondents say most of the 
new members are brought in by the pastor. The rating members 
give to their own efforts is the lowest in any of our seven 
cases (24% among the satisfied, 22% among the dissatisfied 
respondents). They do not like their new neighbors and they 

Inyo hundred and twenty-two new members were received 
into the church in the four years prior to the survey accord- 
ing to the self-study. These new members are underrepresented 
among the respondents of whom only 24% or 50 persons are short- 


term members of five years standing or less. (Cf. TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER II.) 
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do not make any particular efforts to bring them into their 
church although they know that it is losing members. It is 


the pastor who is doing re 


Although the neighborhood of St. Mark's is, at the time 
of the study, only about half Negro, attitudes towards inte- 
gration of Negroes are central to the problem of recruitment. 
It must be kept in mind that the Negroes moving into the area 
are poor, uneducated Southern immigrants. The neighborhood 
is showing signs of neglect and people interviewed say that it 
is no longer safe to go out in the evenings, to church meetings, 
for example. As mentioned in the preceding chapter, the pastor 
reportedly left St. Mark's after his home had been burgled 
three times. There is no objective standard by which we can 
judge whether 31% of the respondents saying that the congrega- 


tion should not accept into membership persons of all races is 


lime pastor of St. Mark's, who thinks that "a congrega- 
tion is established not to build a church, but to redeem the 
community,’ would like to see an all-Lutheran policy set up 
concerning the transfer of members from one congregation to 
another and the acceptance of members who are transferring. 
The interviewer summarizes the discussion thus: 


It is a question whether or not a pastor is right, 
whether he has the Christian right to accept a trans- 
fer of a family from a neighborhing congregation when 
that family is leaving that congregation because of 
racial prejudice, misunderstanding, and an unwilling- 
ness to recognize the total community responsibility 
of the ministry of the congregation to which they had 
formerly belonged. 


Here, for the first time, one of the pastors in the study men- 
tions a problem which is "all-Lutheran," which does not involve 
only his own congregation and its environment. ‘The pastor of 
St. Mark's wanted his colleagues to stand together against the 
prejudices of their parishioners, but he did not find any sup- 
port, as he told me. 
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a high proportion ormnoc. why Un-intesratedeaym Lever a, 
which has far fewer Negroes in its neighborhood, the propor- 
tion is exactly the same. In all other cases it is much 
smaller. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER IV.) Of course, in St. Mark's 
many anti-integrationists have already withdrawn from the con- 
eregation and are not covered by the survey, but the wonder 
is rather that so many still feel interested enough to fill 


out the questionnaire. 


tRespondents who say “no” to integration but still be- 
long to integrated St. Mark's to the extent of answering the 
questionnaire are found more often among women (32%) than 
among men (28%), a finding, which contrasts to the facts in 
St. Peter's where women are less often pro-integration than 
men, but not more often anti-integration--just more often un- 
certain; in St. Matthew's women are more often pro-integration. 
In St. Mark's older people are more often uncertain than younger 
people and thus say less often "yes" and less often "no" than 
the younger people. 


In practically all seven cases we find that the tendency 
of the better educated respondents is to be more favorable to- 
wards integration than the less educated respondents are. This 
tendency is pronounced in St. Mark's: 44% of those White re- 
spondents with grade school or some high school education say 
"Yes," 61% of those graduated from high school and 69% of those 
with a college education. The proportions of "No" answers 
show somewhat smaller differences because the less educated 
respondents also give more "Don't know" answers. The associ- 
ation of better education with greater racial (or political) 
tolerance is in accordance with numerous findings for national 
and other population samples. 


The largest opposition group, 48% of those who say "No," 
live more than 30 blocks away from St. Mark's; they have sep- 
arated themselves from the neighborhood. Those living at a 
distance of 11 to 50 blocks generally come closer to those 
living far away in their judgments. Of those who still live 
within 10 blocks from St. Mark's, 58%, that is 29 respondents, 
Say they expect to move. Of these 29 respondents only le say 
"Ves! to. integration, 15 say “No” and 2 say “Don't imows ee 
pectations of moving from the racially mixed neighborhood of 
the church and opposition to integration of the congregation 
are thus related. 


Anti-integrationists participate less in the life of the 
church than other respondents, but some of them are still fully 
involved; three even hold a position in the council or a com- 
MLUcee. 
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The association between an anti-integration attitude 
and dissatisfaction with the congregation's job is evident. 
(See TABLE 4a--CHAPTER IV.) But half of those who rate the 
congregation unfavorably must have some other reason for their 
dissatisfaction--probably the fact that their fel2ow-members 
of St. Mark's resist what they think is right, namely, accept- 
ing into membership persons of all races. 

As one would expect, respondents who say "no" to inte- 
gration tend to be marginal members: they live more often 
far away, they go to church less often and belong less often 
to organizations--all characteristics which are also generally 
associated with dissatisfaction. 

It would not make sense to examine in detail the ten 
respondents in Trinity who say “no" to integration. The ques- 
tion cannot measure the positive or negative shades or de- 
grees of acceptance of integration which, no doubt, exist 
five years after integration has become a fact. Some addi- 
tional information can be found in the answers to the follow- 
ing question: "How much help is your church membership to 
Vou. . - LO wnderstand people of different cultures and 
races?" Trinity as a whole has the highest rate of "much" 
answers among the seven churches and its generally more 
satisfied Negroes also check "much" more often, 67% of them 
as against 60% of the Whites. As before, we find that the 
difference between the satisfied and the dissatisfied Negroes 
is much smaller (71% as against 59%) than the difference be- 
tween the satisfied and the dissatisfied Whites (77% as 


against 38%). For the 77% of the White members who are 
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satisfied with the congregation's job (52 respondents) under- 
standing people "of different cultures and races" may be a 
real source of satisfaction--especially since these people 


are so unlike the stereotypes of their race. 


In their attitudes toward the neighborhood of their re- 
spective churches, the members of St. Mark's and Trinity con- 
trast again: the former give the neighborhood the worst 
rating of any (67% of the respondents of St. Mark's say it is 
"a rather poor place to live"), the Negro respondents of 
Trinity are enthusiastic (90% say “a very nice place to live") 
and the White members are ambivalent (57% of them find the 
same neighborhood "a very nice place"). (See TABLE 5--CHAPTER 
BVie 4) 

The ambivalence of the White members of Trinity is more 
clearly expressed in their answers to the question, "What has 
been going on in your neighborhood over the last year?" As 
only 16% of the White members live within 10 blocks of Trinity 
their answers are, naturally enough, more related to their 
feelings than to facts. We thus find that of those White re- 
spondents who are dissatisfied with the congregation's job . 
40% say that "over the last year" the neighborhood has been 


changing "for the worse," while an equal proportion of the 


satisfied respondents think it has not been changing very much.~ 


154 was difficult for White respondents to answer these 
questions, not only because so few of them live there, but 
also because houses which, by themselves, may be "very nice 
to live in," may not be so "nice" for Whites if no other 
White families live anywhere near. 
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Among Negro respondents, 75% of whom live there, the division 
of opinion between satisfied and dissatisfied respondents is 
over whether the neighborhood has changed for the better or 
not changed very much. Among Whites as well as Negroes, 
attitudes towards the neighborhood are related to satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the congregation's job, as we have 
found them to be in St. Peter's, Zion and St. John's. ‘The 
same is true for St. Mark's. (See TABLE 6--CHAPTER IV. ) 

But in St. Mark's, as stated before, the view of the 
neighborhood is most gloomy; even among those who are satis- 
fied with the congregation's job, 53% say it is "a rather 
poor place to live” am 67% say it has been changing for the 
worse over the last year (76% of the dissatisfied majority 
say so). Awareness of problems in the neighborhood and the 
city is also stronger among the dissatisfied respondents of 
St. Mark's, as is general problem awareness. Respondents who 
are dissatisfied with the congregation's job in general think 
less of what it is doing on specific problems; yet the pro- 
portions of such respondents who nevertheless give St. Mark's 
credit for doing a very good job about specific problems are 
not negligible. Some members seem to recognize the congrega- 
tion's efforts in the field of race relations without being 
satisfied with its overall performance. 

But, whatever the efforts of St. Mark's, the task must 
seem just too big to many of its members. Practically every- 
body says that “over the last five years, there has been a 
change in the kind of people living in the neighborhood of 


the church," and the majority, 54%, say "the 'newcomers!' are 
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helping to make the neighborhood worse." (This is far above 
the next "worse" judgment which comes from St. John's with 
24%!) Most of those respondents who do not want to judge the 


' or do not answer at all. Judg= 


'newcomers! say “Don't know,' 
ment of the ‘newcomers! is related to the judgment of the con- 
gregation's job, but not closely. The dark view of the 'new- 

comers' is shared by considerable proportions of the satisfied 
respondents: 


oue mark Ss 


Rate congregation's Job: 


"Very good" Not "very good" 
‘Newcomers! to the community 
are helping to make the 
neighborhood worse 418% (28) 58% (86) 
'Newcomers! to the community 
are helping to make the 
congregation weaker 40% (23) 418% (71) 


But they seem to think that the congregation is doing what it 
can in the face of such difficult circumstances; as one old 
and active member says, 

We have honestly tried to do a real missionary work 

here by integration, realizing that our real responsi- 

bility is to make our church accessible to all people. 
The dissatisfied respondents are divided into those who think 
the congregation is not doing a good enough job and those (a 
third to a half of the dissatisfied majority) who think the 
congregation should never have undertaken the task of inte- 
gration. Thus the contrast to highly satisfied Trinity is 
not only in the proportions of members who think their con- 
gregation is doing a very good job (64% in Trinity and 28% in 


St. Mark's), but even more in the related pessimistic views 
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of the neighborhood and what is happening to it and in the 


large opposition to the integration policy. 


In Trinity, satisfaction with the congregation's job is 
associated, among the White members, with pride in great prob- 
lems overcome, in the achievement of financial stability and 
Stability or growth of membership. Satisfaction is also associ- 
ated with a positive attitude towards integration which goes 
beyond the expression of what is thought to be right, that is, 
Satisfaction is closely associated with the feeling that 
church membership helps in understanding people of different 
cultures and races. Dissatisfaction among White members, on 
the other hand, can be related to doubts about the growth or 
stability of membership, to relatively negative attitudes 
about the neighborhood and quite negative opinions about the 
changes in the neighborhood, together with very small gains 
in understanding the new, racially different members. The 
differences between the satisfied and the dissatisfied White 
members are considerably larger than those among the satis- 
fied and dissatisfied Negro members. For the latter, satis- 
faction with the congregation's job is mainly related to their 
pleasure in their houses, in the neighborhood and the progress 
it is making, and further to their belief that their congre- 
gation is growing. They are altogether very much satisfied 
(70% of them say the congregation is doing a very good job 
as against 59% of the White members. 

In St. Mark's, the widespread dissatisfaction with the 


congregation's job seems to have two contrasting sources. 
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First, dissatisfaction is clearly related to a very low opin- 
ion of the neighborhood and great pessimism about what is 
happening now in the neighborhood, especially about the people 
moving into it. Dissatisfaction is further related to prob- 
lem consciousness, concerning the congregation's problems in 
general as well as specific problems of the city and neighbor- 
hood, and also to an awareness of the decline in membership. 
satisfaction with the congregation's job, on tne other hand, 
is related to a less pessimistic view of the membership situ- 
ation; but recruitment of new members is credited to the 
pastor's efforts, mot to those of the congregation icseir. 
As is already clear from the relationship between dissatisfac- 
tion and negative attitudes towards the neighborhood and the 
people moving in, a good deal of the dissatisfaction with the 
congregation centers around anti-integration feelings and 
opposition to the policy of racial integration established in 
St. Mark's at the insistence of the pastor. A second reason 
for dissatisfaction seems, however, to lie in these very 
attitudes. Those respondents who do not share them but are, 
on the contrary, convinced that St. Mark's must integrate 
further and do its job in the neighborhood are dissatisfied 
with the inadequate performance of the congregation. These 
respondents are likely to be among the 23% of the congrega- 
tion who rate the pastor's, but not the congregation's, job 
highly. 

Part of the striking contrast between Trinity and St. 
Mark's is explained by the difference in ability of the two 


pastors, part by the fact that the situation in Trinity has 
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had time to stabilize itself. Yet the key to the success of 
the one and the crisis of the other church is to be found in 
the difference between the class levels of the new Negro mem- 
bers. in Trinity they are younger, better educated and of a 
higher occupational level than the White members. The fortu- 
nate consequences of all this for the finances of the church 
have been pointed out. In contrast, St. Mark's takes in Negro 
members of low socio-economic status, low education, recently 
immigrated from the South, often unable to cope with their 
new environment and unaccustomed to take on responsibilities 
voluntarily. 

From looking at the relevant literature put out by the 
denominations and from listening to discussions at various 
meetings, one gains the impression that class differences 
such as those between the Negro members of Trinity and of St. 
Mark's are usually overlooked. Thus, possibilities of success- 
ful integration may be lost. In speaking of "Negroes" as if 
they were all the same kind of people, one may be following, 
unconsciously, the habits of the prejudiced, or one may be 
consciously trying to avoid making class distinctions. But 
the success of Trinity has obviously something to do with the 
class of its Negro members--even though there is no sign of 
awareness of the fact among the White members who were inter- 
viewed. Yet it is difficult to maintain stereotyped notions 
about Negroes when a cluster of lovely young women with 
beautiful flowered hats turns up, redolent of the very best 
perfumes and displaying the very best manners--and equally 


difficult when substantial businessmen eagerly take up duties 
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in the organizations or committees of the church. Aoconaine 
to the White councilmen of Trinity who were interviewed, the 
new councilmen still have to be taught how to administer the 
church, but there does not seem to be any doubt about their 


willingness and their abilities. 


Characteristics of Respondents who are Satisfied 
with the Congregatim's Job 


Having studied opinions and attitudes, which are related 
to satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the congregatim 's 
job, we now turn to the personal characteristics of satisfied 
and dissatisfied respondents. 

In the seven churches studied, two variables regularly 
make some difference in the rating given by respondents to the 
job the congregation is doing: age and education. In all 
cases the people over 50 years say "very good job" more often 
than the younger people, and the less educated, those with 
grade school or some high school, say "very good job" more 
often than the better educated.’ (See TABLE 7--CHAPTER IV.) 
As, however, age and education are not independent of each 
other--the older the respondent, the less likely he is to 
have much formal education--these two variables will be con- 
sidered in conjunction. 

There is another variable related to age which also 

lm roughout this analysis, level of education is used 
also as an indicator of socio-economic level. The questions 
asking for family income, social class and occupation have 


drawn so many "no answers," "don't know's" and double checks 
that their usefulness is quite limited. 


SB, 
influences satisfaction: length of membership. As has been 
pointed out in the preceding chapter, the meaning of length 
of membership for the rate of satisfaction can be seen only 
in relation to the length of the pastor's service in any par- 
ticular congregation. All pastors, except those of St. Peter's 
and St. Luke's, have served their congregations for only a 
Short time. This influencesnot only the relationship between 
the rates of satisfaction with the pastor of long-term and 
Short-term members, but sometimes also the rates of satisfac- 
tion with the congregation. Only in the case of St. Peter's 
can we see an uninterrupted, happy development of the relation- 
ship between the pastor and the congregation. In St. Peter's 
satisfaction with the pastor and with the congregation in- 
creases with age and length of membership. 

In Trinity the level of satisfaction among the Negro 
members is considerably higher than among the Whites (70% as 
against 59%). This is the more remarkable in that the Negro 
members are largely composed of younger, better educated 
people (87% of them are under 50 years, 82% have graduated 
from high school or better as against 48% and 59% respectively 
among the Whites). Relatively lower age and higher education 
are associated without exception among our cases with a lower 
rating of the congregation's job. This is still true for the 
Negro members of Trinity studied by themselves, but their 
generally high satisfaction blurs the differences if all re- 
spondents of Trinity are considered together. (See TABLE Tee) 


In Zion the older, less educated people are most often 
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satisfied with the congregation's job, followed by the older, 
better educated people. As respondents over 50 years old form 
a majority of 55% in Zion, they determine the climate of opin- 
ion in this congregation. At the same time, the younger memn- 
bers on both educational levels are markedly less satisfied, 
especially with the congregation's job and the younger, better 
educated people are least satisfied--a fact which may be read 
as a danger signal for the future of this congregation. if 
age is held constant, length of membership makes hardly any 
difference for the rates of satisfaction with the congregation 
in ?4ion. 

In St. Matthew's neither education nor length of member- 
Ship makes much difference in judging the congregation's per- 
formance--though length of membership was important for the 
rating of the pastor. Now age is important: the older men— 
bers are satisfied with what the congregation is doing, espe- 
cially if they have only a lower education. 

The same can be said of St. Mark's. And also that the 
opposition to the pastor (which, in the case of St. Matthew's 
comes chiefly from the older, long-term members, but in the 
case of St. Mark's from the younger, long-term members) is 
not fully carried over into the rating of the congregation's 
HOD. 

St. John's is a special case because the younger people, 
those with low education and with a short-term membership are 
by far the most often satisfied with the congregation's job 


in this generally dissatisfied congregation. We have noted 
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in the preceding chapter that the pastor's support comes from 
this same group. It includes in St. John's an unusually high 
proportion of respondents up to 19 years old who may yet ac- 
quire more education. But those respondents under 50 years 
who already have a higher education as well as those over 50 
with a better education think remarkably little of what the 
congregation is doing. 

St. Luke's, which shows a somewhat greater satisfaction 
with the congregation among older members--who run the congre- 


gation--provides too few cases to merit consideration. 


We may conclude, then, that education tends to make 
people, especially younger people, more critical of their 
congregation's job and that age makes them more satisfied-- 
with the exception of St. John's, where the younger, though 
only the younger and less educated, respondents are more 
Satisfied. We may further say that length of membership may 
or may not make a difference, depending on the length of the 
pastor's service and on whether or not he has been accepted 
by all groups in his congregation. And, finally, we may say 
that the general level of satisfaction in the congregation, 
its climate of opinion, seems to make a difference: in two 
out of the three "satisfied" congregations (St. Peter's and 
Trinity), education does not lead to a more critical attitude 
among the older respondents. The fact that the combination 
of age with higher education also favors satisfaction with 
the pastor in all three "satisfied" congregations, may, just 


possibly, mean that in these cases most things are organized 
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to suit a group of older, substantial members. 

But, whether this is true or not, people over fifty can- 
not, on the whole, be expected to embrace novel ideas or to 
be eager for changes in an institution which works to their 
satisfaction. The question is, then: With what are the 
younger people and especially the younger educated people 
dissatisfied? We have studied that question in the first 
part of this chapter without coming to a conclusive answer. 
Since the questionnaire contains no direct question as to what 
respondents think the congregation's job ought to be, a con- 


clusive answer is impossible. 


A factor which one would expect to influence all atti- 
tudes and opinions concerning the congregation is the distance 
at which the respondent lives from the church. JIn Chapter II 
it was shown that our seven cases differ widely with respect 
to the proximity of their members' homes. The true neighbor- 
hood congregation is not necessarily satisfied with itself and 
the dispersed membership not necessarily dissatisfied. If we 
compare the proportions of people who are satisfied with the 
job the congregation is doing and who live at three varying 
distances from the church (up to 10 blocks, 11 to 30 blocks, 
more than 30 blocks), we find that distance sometimes does 
and sometimes does not make a difference. (See TABLE 7-- 
CHAPTER IV. ) 

In only two cases (Trinity and St. John's) do we find 
that the farther they live away, the less they are satisfied. 
In Trinity this is simply due to the fact that the new Negro 
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members live nearby and the older White members, some of whom 
are dissatisfied, live further away. In all the other cases, 
there is no straight progression: the middle-distance group 
(ato 50 blocks away) rates the congregation highest or low- 
est (St. Mark's) and, anyway, the differences are small.- 

One might assume also that, in general, distance from 
church does not affect how people rate the job the congrega- 
tion is doing. Or, more likely, there may be intervening 
variables like the age and the socio-economic and educational 
level of those who have moved away which counteract the in- 
fluence of distance. In short, with the size of our samples 
and the information we have, the relationship between distance 
from church and satisfaction with the congregation's job can- 
not be made clear. But where distance clearly other variables, 


it has been mentioned, 


Participation in the Life of the Church and 
satisfaction with the Congregation's Job 
We have measures of three kinds of participation in the 


Wife of the church. The first is to be called “active 


deor this finding I offer an explanation which, however, 
cannot be proved with the data at hand. It is likely that the 
dissatisfied members who live at a distance from the church are 
under-represented among our respondents. While those dissatis- 
fied members who still live in the neighborhood retain a cer- 
tain interest in the congregation, those who have moved away 
are likely to lose contact, to come back but rarely, to go to 
another ‘church. (Transference of members does not seem to 
function very well since many people shy away from this quasi- 
official disavowal of their old congregation.) Thus we may 
have in our sample not just a selection of relatively inter- 
ested or involved members, but--at least in some of our cases 
--a selection stratified by distance from the church. 
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participation" and includes frequency of church-going, mem- 
bership in one or more church organizations and holding of 
some responsible position in the congregation. The second 
indicates a feeling of involvement in the whole life of the 
church as best expressed by the questionnaire item asking 
whether or not respondents feel they have "a voice in shaping 
the policy and program of the congregation."* The third is 


' showing the proportions of 


a measure of "social integration,’ 
respondents who have "four or five of their five closest 
friends" among the other members of their congregation. In 
general, all of these measures of participation are related 
to satisfaction with the congregation. We must, however, 
keep in mind that rates of participation vary a good deal as 
between congregations, partly because of varying size, but 
also partly because morale is high in some and low in other 
churches. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER II and TABLE 8--CHAPTER IV.) 
st. Peter's is by far the largest church among the — 
seven. It is also the one most satisfied with its pastor and 
with its own job. But, although almost half of the respond- 
ents live within ten blocks of the ehurch, frequency ct chu 
going is the lowest among the seven cases and other measures 
Show also a relatively low level of involvement. The rela- 
tively small groups who hold responsible office or belong to 


one or more church organizations do so without regard to 


sis humber.of similar questions has’ been analyzed and 
found not to contribute anything new or different fron the 
question mentioned. Therefore, they are used only as 
supplementary evidence. 


Re Me, 

Satisfaction with the congregation's job. But frequency of 
attendance at Sunday services is related to what respondents 
think of the congregation. So are questions about the inner 
workings of the congregation: those who are dissatisfied with 
what the congregation is doing say more often than the satis- 
fied that they "don't know" whether they have "a voice" in 
the congregation, whether it is run “democratically,” whether 
members "get along very well," or even whether they approve 
of changes made in the program. That these dissatisfied re- 
Spondents are just not ‘in" is shown further by the fact that 
only 22% of them have four or five close friends among the 
members, while 41% of the satisfied respondents have that 
many. (See TABLE 8--CHAPTER IV.) 

mMNpivimicy, parviciparion iis generally hich.» Lt :has 
successfully integrated one-third to one-half Negro members 
(for details, see above, pp. 174-177), and we may assume that 
at the time of integration, with its large turnover of mem- 
bership, most of the lukewarm members have left--those who in 
other congregations are carried on the church's list year 
after year. Attendance at Sunday services three times a 
month is particularly high, for Negroes (67%) as well as 
Whites (70%) although the latter practically never live in 
the neighborhood. Participation in church organizations and 
the proportion of respondents who hold responsible positions 
are also very high in Trinity. All three kinds of active 
participation are, however, more frequent among respondents 
who are satisfied with the congregation than among those 


dissatisfied--though even the dissatisfied members of Trinity 
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participate more actively in the life of their church than 
Satisfied members in some of the other congregations do. 

Negro and White members who are satisfied with the congrega- 
TLon participate in -about.equal proportions. “Buy. while 

Negro members who are dissatisfied with what the congregation 
is-doing still participate highly, raves of participation jeaw: 
off among the dissatisfied White members. It seems that even 
those Negro members who do not think the congregation is doing 
"a very good job" are closely bound to Trinity and thinking 

of future improvements rather than of criticism of past actions 
and policy. 

Trinity also has the highest overall rate of respondents 
feeling they "have a voice" in the congregation (53%)... Here 
again, the respondents satisfied with the congregation give 
far more positive answers than those who are dissatisfied and, 
again, satisfied Negro and White members rate almost the same, 
while dissatisfied Negro members rate considerably higher than 
dissatisfied White members. There are thus in Wrinity even 
after the changeover to a racially integrated congregation 
has been successfully accomplished, White members who not only 
express dissatisfaction with the congregation but are also 
withdrawing from active and emotional participation. One 
would like to know whether they are remnants of the old order 
or rather people who tried the new order in good faith and 
found it incompatible with their tastes. This, however, we 
cannot “ascertain. 

Trinity has a low rate (22%) of people who have four or 


five close friends in the congregation--not surprising after 
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such a large turnover of membership. There is little differ- 
ence on this point between satisfied and dissatisfied and 
Negro and White members. 

Zion, the third of the "satisfied" congregations, has 
rates of active participation somewhere between the high level 
of Trinity and the low level of St. Peter's. The proportion 
of people who feel they have "a voice" in Zion is, however, 
the lowest of the three congregations, while social integra- 
tion is intermediate between the high level of St. Peter's and 
the low of Trinity. Differences between respondents who are 
satisfied with the congregation and those who are dissatisfied 
are all in the expected direction: the satisfied members 
participate more in every way and are also more socially inte- 
geraved. 

But, as in the other two congregations, there is in Zion 
a group of ‘true critics,' respondents who are dissatisfied 
with the job of the congregation but nevertheless participate 
Tol eecLues: FO thelr dissatisfaction canibe found. in, various 
places. On the question, "In conducting the business of the 
congregation, how well do the members get along together?" 
only 29% of the dissatisfied group say "very well" as against 
70% of the satisfied group and fully 26% of them say "fairly" 
or "poorly," as against 9% of the satisfied members. Thus, 
there seems to be a minority party within the congregation 
who would like to change its policy. We know that dissatis- 
faction with the congregation is greatest among the younger 


members. An additional factor is that the satisfied, domi- 


nating, older members tend to live further away from the 
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church, and so are likely to have even less interest in new 
programs involving the neighborhood of the church than the 
conservatism of middle age would lead them to have anyway. 

New recruits, however, will hardly come from anywhere but 
regions near the church. This may be on the minds of the 
active, diSsatisried= "Grue.critics.! 

Perhaps the obvious should be stated, namely, that not 
all of the satisfied respondents in the three "satisfied" con- 
eregations participate highly. The sub-group of negligent or 
indifferent satisfied respondents is biggest in large, com- 
placent St. Peter's, smallest in tight, proud Trinity, in be-= 
tween in contented Zion. 

In contrast, in some of the "dissatisfied" congregations 
the dissatisfied respondents show greater active participation 
than the satisfied minority. Especially in St. Matthew's, 
those who are dissatisfied with the congregation go to church 
more often, belong more often to church organizations and. 
more often hold responsible positions. In St. John's and St. 
Luke's a higher proportion of those dissatisfied with the 
congregation hold positions, while there is little difference 
between the satisfied and the dissatisfied respondents in the 
matter of belonging to church organizations, and frequency of 
church-going is associated with a favorable rating of the con- 
gregation. The facts which are expressed in these associations 
are, in all three "dissatisfied" congregations, bad relations 
between the pastor and a group of well established, leading 
church members. The group which is dissatisfied with the con- 


sregation's job is thus divided into two sub-groups: those 
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who are satisfied with the pastor and those who are not, the 
latter representing long-term members who keep up their active 
participation in spite of their present dissatisfaction-- 
probably with the intention of changing things to suit them- 
selves--the first agreeing with the pastor that it is the 
congregation's and not his fault if things are not satisfactory. 
This situation is most pronounced in St. Matthew's (see table 
betom se butiic occurs also in St. Luke's: and: St. John's. 


Sst. Matthew's: 


Those satisfied with the pastor 
participate less; those dissatis- 
fied with pastor and congregation 
participate most. 


Rate congregation's job: 


"Very good" Not "very good" 
Rate pastor's job: Rate pastor's job: 
High Low High Low 
Attend services at 
least 3 times a month 55% 57% 51% 63% 
Belong to 1 or more 
church organizations Noe 18% Nhe, 59% 
Hold a responsible 
position Que, 28% 25% 33% 


We have seen in the first part of this chapter that dis- 
satisfaction with the congregation's job may mean that, in the 
respondents' view, the congregation is not supporting the pas- 
Pormeecepolicy strongly enough, or is” going too far with him. 
The policies of the pastors of St. Matthew's, St. John's and 
St. Luke's are different, but they all cause dissatisfaction 
with the congregation's work for opposing reasons (always in 
addition to the dissatisfaction of the barely participating, 


marginal members). 
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in dissatisfied St. Mark's such old, established, active 
but dissatisfied members are no longer there in sufficient num- 
bers to upset the expected pattern of a positive relationship 
between satisfaction with the congregation's job and partici- 
pation through church going, belonging to organizations and 
hobdins posi viens. 

The association between satisfaction with the congrega- 
tion and the feeling of having "a voice” in the congregation 
is low in St. Matthew's and St. Luke's, negative in St. John's 
and high and positive in St. Mark's. In St. Mark's a relatively 
small proportion of members (32%) say they have "a voice" in 
the congregation. The proportion among the group satisfied 
with the congregation is 47%, among the dissatisfied group 
27%. Satisfaction with the congregation's job 2s. amo 
Mark's, an issue which divides respondents more clearly into 
two types than it does in the other three "dissatisfied" con- 
gregations. The reason for this is that in St. Mark's one 
problem, racial integration, focusses all attention upon it- 
self and members divide over this one problem. 

A study of social integration or close friendships iwi 
the "dissatisfied" congregations does not add much to what has 
been said above. Rates of social integration are, however, 
higher among the dissatisfied responders of these four con- 
sregations than they are among the dissatisfied respondents 
of the three ‘satisfied" congregations--although the overall 
rates in the congregation show no such division. This is, 


first, another instance of the finding that the dissatisfied 


respondents in the satisfied" congregations are rather 


ALO a 
marginal members and further divorced from the satisfied mem- 
bers than their counterparts are in the "dissatisfied" congre- 
gations. Second, it provides a reason why some of the dis- 
Satisfied members stay on. In St. John's the highest proportion 


can) 


of "four or five close friends" (30%) is found among those who 
are dissatisfied with pastor and congregation. In St. Mark's, 
30% of those dissatisfied with the congregation's job have 
four or five close friends in the congregation, but here, it 
seems, social. integration is more often one of the few discern- 
Deemres cons Soorrmsatistaction: sin fst. Mark's we find the 
highest rate of social integration of all congregations among 
Od 


the satisfied respondents, 48% of whom have four or five close 


friends there. 


patisfaction and Dissatisfaction with the 
Congregation's Job in seven Cases 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have compared the judgments congre- 
SaeL1ems Make OL ftheir own eftmectiveness if asked about it in 
avery general manner. We have studied demographic character- 
istics and attitude and behavior patterns of respondents who 
declare themselves either satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
congregation's job. And we have tried to find out what re- 
spondents have in mind when they give positive or negative 
answers. This aim could be pursued only indirectly as the 
questionnaire does not ask the respondents what they consider 


the congregation's job to be. But by elimination of some 
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factors and by inference some light has been shed on the 
criteria used by the respondents for judging the general 
effectiveness of their congregations. 

The first point tomnote 1s that cheserverPreritagareso,, 
no means the same in all seven churches, or for all respond- 
ents. On the contrary, the uncertainty about what the job of 
the congregation is and the variety of interpretations given 
to "the job" are among the main findings. 

The second point we noted in trying to find the deter- 
minants of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the congrega- 
tion's job was the close association of these ratings with the 
ratings of the pastor's job. For many respondents pastor and 
congregation seem to be almost the same thing. A substantial 
minority of the respondents in every congregation (from one- 
fifth to one-third in the seven cases) however, must be aware 
of the difference between the questions on the pastor's job 
and the congregation's job because they give differing answers. 
In all congregations (except in St. Luke's) considerably more 
respondents rate the pastor “very successful" than rate the 
congregation's job "very good." 

The third noteworthy point is that the internal problems 
of the congregations--that is, the relationship between Re 
pastor and the members or groups of members and between groups 
of members--are either aggravated or created by external prob- 
lems. Dissatisfaction with the pastor because he is an unin- 
spired preacher, conducts services on high church principles, 
or talks of expanding the membership and activities of the 


church, as is the case in St. John's, does not by itself 
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create a crisis situation. Such dissatisfaction does create 
one, however, if the conditions in the neighborhood of the 
church demand action, or are thought to demand action, by 
either the pastor and his followers (as in the case of St. 
Matthew's), or by an active group of members in opposition to 
the pastor (as in the case of St. Luke's). If the church has 
no serious internal problems, external problems can be largely 
ignored or left to the future to be solved (as we see in St. 
Peter's). 

It is in the problem of holding old and getting new men- 
bers that the internal and external problems of the congrega- 
tion meet. All churches in the inner city have this problem 
in common: old members continuously move away from the church 
neighborhood and, sooner or later, leave the church too, while 
the people who take their place in the neighborhood are almost 
never of the same ethnic, socio-ecnnomic and denominational 
Dacweround.. If the church wants: to stay’ in its old ‘neighbor- 
hood, it has to decide what kinds of new members it is willing 
tO take in and by what means it will try to recruit them. 

Over these decisions we find some congregations split into 
groups satisfied and dissatisfied with the policy pursued. 

Satisfaction with the congregation's job is always 
associated with a belief that the membership is growing--even 
where this is actually untrue (as, for example, in Trinity and 
St. John's). A growing membership is something about which 
satisfied respondents are satisfied, but a stagnant membership 
is not something that worries many dissatisfied respondents-- 


though it worries most pastors and most of those councilmen 
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who were interviewed. In two congregations, however, St. 
Luke's and St. Mark's, recruitment of members is a real prob- 
lem for the majority of respondents, and loss of old members 
on the one hand and lack of sufficient new members to replace 
them on the other one are reasons for dissatisfaction. 

In St. Mark's the issue of recruitment is complicated 
and aggravated by the fact that some of the new members of 
the church has taken in are not welcome to some of the old 
members. The new Negro members are viewed with plain race 
prejudice by about a third of the respondents, and on the 
level of those responsible for the running of the church we 
find worries over the financial future of the church and the 
replacement of leadership because of the low educational and 
economic position of the Negroes in the neighborhood. Once 
the problem of racial integration has been forced upon a 
congregation by changes in its neighborhood, it intrudes in 
practically every other problem. Where the mere possibility 
of integration is being discussed--and that is the case in 
all congregations except St. Luke's--its importance over- 
shadows all other problems originating in the social environ- 
ment of the church. Only the relationship between the pastor 
and his congregation is of equal importance. The constellation 
of these two crucial problems, integration and pastor-congre- 
gation relationship, determines the fortunes of two of the 
churches (Trinity and St. Mark's). Where integration is, as 
yet, only a possibility, the pastor-congregation relationship 
is the most important problem. 


Racial tolerance is, on the whole, the accepted norm 
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among the respondents. But tolerance may be a passive atti- 
tude and does not necessarily imply that the pastor and the 
evangelizing committee should go out and try to recruit Negro 
members from the neighborhood for the church. How the knowl- 
edge of what is "right" is translated into behavior seems to 
depend chiefly on the pastor and on the quality of the new- 
comers. “he well educated, well-to-do Negroes who are success- 
fully integrated into Trinity are not the same kind of people 
as the recent immigrants from the South to the neighborhood 
of St. Mark's. It makes no sense to equate one case of racial 
integration with the other or the satisfaction with the con- 
gregation's action in Trinity with whatever satisfaction is 
wompewnOund 1n SU. Mark's. The former is satisfaction with 
a job well done, the latter recognition that the congregation 
is doing what is right. People in St. Mark's feel their con- 
gregation is "weakened" by the newcomers. Dissatisfaction 
with the congregation's job thus means for the anti-integra- 
tionists that integration should never have been undertaken, 
but for those who accept integration as the right thing to do 
dissatisfaction may arise from the feeling that the new mem- 
bers are not assimilated quickly and thoroughly enough. 

The race problem makes all other neighborhood problems 
more salient and attitudes towards the neighborhood more 
pronounced. But satisfaction with the congregation's job is 
related to positive views of the neighborhood in all cases. 
Neither this association nor the converse one can be explained 
from the survey data. It may be suggested that they stem 


from an underlying optimistic or pessimistic mood, but it 
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seems inescapable that the image of a church situated ina 
ghastly slum suffers from the association. 

In spite of the association between satisfaction with 
the congregation's job and positive attitudes towards the 
neighborhood, the evidence indicates that only small and 
select groups of respondents see the congregation's overall 
job in terms of tasks to be undertaken for the betterment of 
the neighborhood. The evidence is indirect because the ques- 
tionnaire does not ask whether or not the respondents feel the 
congregation ought to concern itself with particular external 
problems. But the discrepancies between judgments of the con- 
gregation's overall job and of its action on specific jobs 
enumerated in the questionnaire show that it is not these 
neighborhood problems--with the exception of the race problem 
--which provide the chief measure by which the respondents 
judge their congregation's performance. More will be said 
about this in the next chapter. 

External problems become important for the judgment of 
the congregation's job through the efforts of a faction in 
the congregation to form a policy concerning these problems. 
This faction may consist of the pastor and his supporters or 
of a group of active laymen (as in St. Luke's). In any case 
those who want to institute new policies have to fight in- 
ertia as well as considered conservatism. 

Demographic characteristics throw some light on the 
composition of such factions within one congregation. it is 
generally recognized that an unbalanced age composition, 


especially too many old people, is dangerous for the existence 
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of congregations. The case of Zion, where 55% of the respond- 
ents are over 50 years old, also shows that the younger people 
in such a congregation may be pushed into a minority position, 
resent it and become dissatisfied, thus increasing the danger 
of unbalancing the age composition of the congregation further. 

Even without an imbalance in the age composition of the 
congregation, certain attitudes may be concentrated in differ- 
ent age groups and thus opposing views of the congregation's 
problems, or of the congregation itself, or of the pastor may 
be seen as conflicts between generations. It was found that 
the younger respondents are, in general, more often critical 
and dissatisfied with the congregation's job. The conflict is, 
however, not always the simple one of conservatism against re- 
formism Of the social action kind. in’ Zion, for example, the 
younger, especially the younger, better educated people are 
most frequently against racial integration. Allegiance of 
certain age groups to young or old pastors and the allegiance 
of short~term or long-term members--among whom younger or older 
people predominate--to new or long-term pastors are also in- 
tervening factors. 

Education tends to make respondents more critical of 
the congregation's job and, in general, more interested in 
the specific problems of the neighborhood; it also makes them, 

1, different, though related, problem seems to be pres- 
ent in most or all of the congregations: they lose many of 
the young people ("about half of them" one of the pastor says), 
who have been to Sunday School in the church, after confirma- 
tion because the adult members do not make them feel welcome 


or encourage them to participate in the adult organizations. 
This problem would merit special investigation. 
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in general, more willing to take in persons of another race, 
apvileastoin theory. Buc wedo Nove fanerinGica tors ace 
interviews that education and concomitant socio-economic status 
are a basis for the formation of factions within any of the 
seven congregations--while many references to age-based factions 
are found in the interviews. The survey data uphold this im- 
pression. 

What can be found, however, in some congregations are 
oligarchies of older, mostly long-term, educated and--presum- 
ably--well-to-do members who are essential for the functioning 
of the congregation because they provide both leadership as 
councilmen or officers of organizations and financial support 
for the congregation's program. Obviously, no program, no new 
neighborhood policy for instance, can be developed without 
their active cooperation. In the three Wsatisfied" congrega- 
tions, the pastors have secured this cooperation for their 
present programs. In the "dissatisfied" congregations this 
is not the case. 

The association between satisfaction with the congrega- 
tion's job and various forms-of participation in the 12 feger 
the church has been studied in detail. Obviously, high partic- 
ipation may be the cause as well as the effect of satisfaction 

Various efforts to determine whether class or socio- 
economic status has something to do with the congregations! 
orientation towards social effectiveness have led to nothing. 
This is not surprising since Lutheran churches were normally 
founded on a national basis and a common or similar national 
background is still an integrating factor. In keeping with 
the status of Scandinavian and German groups in American 


society, the Iutheran churches-~-including our seven cases-- 
are overwhelmingly lower-middle class and middle-middle class. 
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and low participation may be the cause as well as the effect 
of dissatisfaction. Just as obviously, neither fact explains 
the other one fully. There are respondents who participate 
little, know nothing about the affairs of the church and are 
quite satisfied with things as they are. And there are the 
'true critics,' respondents who participate actively in the 
congregation's affairs and have opinions about them but are 
dissatisfied with the congregation's performance. Their 
reasons for dissatisfaction are, roughly speaking of two 
opposite kinds: they want either a more conservative or they 
want a more active program. In some churches, as in St. 
Matthew's and St. John's, there are indications that both 
kinds of critics exist. In other churches, where a strong 
active policy has been instituted--as in Trinity and St. 
Mark's--there is room for only one kind of opposition, the 
conservative kind. In St. Luke's, where no policy at all 
exists, there is also only one kind of opposition: the action 
Oriented kind. 

The search for the reasons which make people satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the congregation's job has produced the 
result that there are no clear, general reasons of fact--at 
least none revealed by the survey. A number of factors can, 
however, be shown to be partly associated with satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. The vagueness and ambiguity of the sur- 
vey question has met with vague and ambiguous answers from 
the respondents. But this much can be said: issues or goals 
of church policy do not determine the satisfaction of a con- 


gregation with its own job. Satisfaction can come as well 
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from a spectacular achievement in planned social change (the 
case of racial integration in Trinity) as from the quiet per- 
formance of the traditional role of the church. Satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction becomes associated with church policies, 
with conflicts over these policies or conflicts between gener-— 
ations or special interests. Through such associations vague 
and general feelings become articulate. On the whole, however, 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the congregation's job 
is a mood, a diffuse feeling, based on a liking for the pastor, 
a generally positive attitude towards the neighborhood and the 
conditions there, or a sense of participation in the life of 
the church. | 

The evidence thus leads to a significant finding: the 
congregations lack direction and clear, generally understood 
policies on their relations with the people in their neighbor- 
hoods, on the problems of the community, on social action in 


general. 
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TABLE 2--CHAPTER IV 
RATING OF PROBLEMS 


"Are the problems facin our congregation 
moresdviriculy.. lessndit iiteut cur ouravoucmunC 
Same as the problems facing other city 
congregations that you know about?” 


a a a a 


Don! t 

About know 
More the Less and No Tota 
cCLEraculc “same Git rLeuEs Tanswer Number 

% i z i 
St. Peter's 6 57 FE BS (339) 
Trinity*® Ts 35 2 iby (228) 
Zion se 53 6 31 (256) 
St. Matthew's 22 51 1 26 (302) 
St. Mark's 58 ih 2 19 (211) 
St. John's 3 62 Ly 31 (215) 
Stee luke's 34 Ad - 22 ( 59) 

SPrini cy 

Negroes 23 418 6 253 GS), 


Whites 67 23 - 10 (115) 


sna A A 
TABLE 2a--CHAPTER IV 


RATINGS OF PROBLEMS AND SATISFACTION 
WITH CONGREGATION 


nena es ene ne ee 
"Are the problems facin sregation 
mere Gitficult, less difficult’ or about 
the same as the problems facing other 


city congregations that you know about?" 


Trinity 


Negro Members White Members 
Rate congregation's job: 


+ s 
(N = 79) (N = 34) (N= 68) (N= 47) 


% % % % 
Problems are: 
More difficult 22 26 fae 62 
About the same ay 26 22 23 
Less difficult 8 DS - - 
Don't know, 
no answer 14 dd} 7 15 


Due arcs 


Rate congregation's job: 


(N= 58) (w= 148). 
2 fo 
Problems are: 
More difficult 53 58 
About the same ee ee 
Less difficult 2 a 


Don't know, 
no answer alk 19 
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TABLE 35--CHAPTER IV 
GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP 


"What has happened to the membership 


of you congregation during the last 
five years? 


Percentage of respondents 
checking: It's been growing." 


Rate 
All respondents COO ee aaa SOBs 

St. Peter's 74 80 Bye: 
Trinity, Negroes tie 82 65 

Whites Be 43 BO) 
Zion 79 86 67 
St. Matthew's 72 86 65 
St. Mark's ay ¢ 22 Abs) 
St. John's 59 fe 35. 
St. Luke's | 32 67 an 


er nn 


Note: Total numbers for the categories in TABLE 1--CHAPTER IV. 
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TABLE 4--CHAPTER IV 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS INTEGRATION 


t 


'Do_ you think that your congregation 


Should accept into membership 
Borsons (Olrcall, races? 


Don! t No Total 
Yes No know answer Number 
cf ft Gof, cf 
jo /? ja jo 
Bt. Peter's 4o elt a4 3 339 
ikealemlentg 89 dh 5 2 231 
Zon 67 15 14 4 256 
St. Matthew's 15 1% 12 if: 302 
Hoe Mark's 56 oul Lo 2 Bilal 
Dc, wonn's 82 8 El: 25 


ot. Luke's 80 1 19 - 59 
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TABLE 4a--CHAPTER IV 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS INTEGRATION AND 
SATISFACTION WITH CONGREGATION 
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"Do you think that your congregation 
should accept into membership 


persons of all races? 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


No answer 
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TABLE 7a--CHAPTER IV 


eee 


memecivare of respondents checking 
"ery good job” on question: 

Bee iia ll; howssood’a job do you 
think your congregation is doing?” 


Urin. cy Negro Members White Members 
6 ON ds N 
/ if 
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Distance from church: 
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CHAPTER V 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS OF SEVEN CONGREGATIONS 


The previous chapter tried to assess what, besides its 
pastor, makes a congregation satisfactory in the eyes of its 
members. It brought us to the conclusion that, in the minds 
of the ordinary respondents, "the job" the congregation is 
doing is sometimes connected with problems existing in the 
neighborhood or arising out of conditions in the neighborhood, 
Dicmunat chilis connection 1S neither strong nor clear; it only 
becomes so when dramatic changes occur in the neighborhood or 
when a dynamic pastor tries to bring about a change in the 
congregation and in its attitude towards the neighborhood. 

Yet the relationship between the big city congregations 
and their neighborhoods is of primary interest in ascertaining 
the acceptance of the’ new norm of neighborhood involvement and 
social action and, therefore, matters cannot be left at this 
point. In the present chapter we shall try to find out some- 
thing more about how environmental problems affect what mem- 
bers think of their congregation. Two series of questions in 
the questionnaire are especially designed to measure how much 
the members, and through them the churches as organizations, 
are affected by the problems general to big cities. One series 


deals with what has been labeled "neighborhood problems," the 


other with what has been labeled "city problems." Each series 


faves 
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consists of two parts, one intended tc measure the awareness 
or the impact of particular problems, the other to evaluate 
what the congregation is doing about these problems. 

Here follow the two series of questions as they appear 


in the questionnaire: 


Neighborhood problems: 


Which of the following problems exist in the neighborhood of 
VOUGeChuRe a: 


(Please answer for each problem. ) 


Yes No Don't Know 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Drug addiction 

Mental illness 

Slums 

Alcoholism 

Rapid increase in number of older persons 


How good a job is your congregation doing in helping to solve 
these problems? 


(Please answer for each problem. ) 


Very VMairly= shoo. Don't 
good good job know 
job job 


Juvenile Delinquency 

DrugvaddreGi-on 

Mental illness 

Slums 

Alcoholism 

Rapid increase in number of older persons 
Overcrowded public schools 

Racial conrilich 


City Problems: 


Here are three problems which sometimes arise in big 
city life. Please read each carefully and then indi- 
cate whether or not you consider the problem... as 
affecting your congregation and also indicate what you 
think your congregation should do about it. 


22g 


1 - The bigness of a city tends to make people lonely. 
To what extent do you feel this affects your congregation? 


Very much 
Some 

Not very much 
Don't know 


Is your congregation doing anything to help pecple to meet 
this problem? 


Yes - a lot 
Yes - a little 
Noy nov wea lily. 
Don't know 


me —- In many parts of our big cities, people from differ-— 
ent backgrounds live together and ill feeling sometimes arises 
between members of the different groups. 


To what extent do you feel that it affects your congregation? 


Very much 
Some 

Not very much 
Don't know 


Is your congregation now doing anything to meet this problem? 


Yes - a lot 
Yes - a little 
Noe nov’ realiy 
Don't know 


moe es people fer the veity tend to move very frequently. 
In those parts of the city where there is a lot of population 
movement, the schools, churches, and business face a difficult 
problem in trying to meet the needs of ever changing population. 


To what extent do you feel that this problem affects your con- 
gregation? 


Very much 
Some 

Not very much 
Don't know 


Is your congregation now doing anything to meet the needs of 
the new people moving into your neighborhood? 


Yes - a lot 
Yes =a, Pittle 
No, not really 
Don't know 
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As before, answers to these questions have been dichot- 
omized. We shall say that respondents perceive a problem if 
they check "Yes'! in answer to the question about the existence 
of neighborhood problems and "Very much" or "Some" in answer 
to the question about city problems affecting their congrega- 
tion. All other answers and no answers are treated as negative 
answers. We shall say that respondents rate the actions of 
their congregation highly or favorably if they check "Very good 
job" in answer to the question what the congregation is doing 
about neighborhood problems or if they check "Yes - a lot" in 
answer to a question about what the congregation is doing with 
regard to city problems. All other answers and no answers to 
these two series of questions are treated as negative answers. 

The positive answers to both series of questions are 
Shown in TABLE la--CHAPTER V except for four of the neighbor- 
hood problems, drug addiction, mental illness, alcoholism, 
rapid increase in number of older persons, which seem to have 
baffled most of the respondents. Up to 95% answered "Don't 
know" or gave no answer to the questions concerning these 
problems. The proportion of outright denials of the existence 
of a neighborhood problem or of any effect on the congregation 
of a city problem--as against "Don't know's"” and no answers-- 
depends on the problem. The existence of slums is most often 
denied outright among the neighborhood problems (up to 56% in 
St. John's and 58% in Trinity); among the city problems, the 
one most often said not to affect the congregation is that of 
people from different backgrounds living together (up to 48% 


Ln ot eolacet on 
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The high proportion of "Don't know" answers and no 
answers in response to questions concerning four of the neigh- 
borhood problems was just mentioned. There are not so many 
"Don't know's" and no answers for the other four neighborhood 
problems--juvenile delinquency, slums, overcrowded public 
schools, racial conflict--and fewer still for the three city 
problems .* But there are still very many as compared with 
answers to other questions, in particular questions about 
satisfaction with the pastor's or the congregation's overall 
job. We can see several reasons for this. 

The questionnaire was developed, in the main, by an 
interdenominational meeting concerned with the several de- 
nominational studies of city churches. The men who partici- 
pated in the development of the questionnaire (Charles Y. 
Glock, Karl H. Hertz, Walter Kloetzli, Everett L. Perry, Ross 
Sanderson, Richard Sommerfeld, Glen W. Trimble and Lauris B. 
Whitman) are all devoted to the propositions that churches 
have a responsibility toward their neighborhoods and for the 
solution of social problems. The questionnaire does not allow 
the respondents to register their agreement or disagreement 
with these propositions. The initiators of the study also 
assumed that each of the congregations selected was affected 
by at least some of the problems listed among the eight neigh- 
borhood problems and the three city problems. I do not know 

Ime fewer "Don't know's" and no answers for the city 
problems are probably due in part to the more detailed formu- 
lation of the questions, the greater choice of check answers, 


the clearer, more spacious typography and, in addition, to 
the fact that there are only three of these questions. 
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whether they also thought that the congregations--or their 
pastors--might and should do something about all of these 
problems if they affected the congregation or the neighborhood 
of the church. But the formulation of the questions at least 
suggested this to the respondents. To some extent respondents 
may thus have been induced to check "Don't know" or not to 
answer at all instead of giving a relatively negative answer 
like "fairly good job" or "poor job” if asked, for example, 
"How good a job is your congregation doing in helping to solve 
the problem of overcrowded public schools?" We therefore take 
the high rates of "Don't know’ answers and of no answers not 
only as indications of lack of knowledge or indifference smo, 
also as an expression of reluctance to saddle the congregation 
with this particular’ responsibility. This is most obviouseas: 
the case of "overcrowded public schools" which are widely per- 
ceived to be a problem but not as a problem for a church con- 
gregation to solve. 

One may also speculate that the low response to the prob- 
lems listed is partly due to their being incomplete, leaving 
out some problems with which respondents are familiar. It 
would have been reasonable to include "broken homes,” "“ille- 
gitimacy," “petty graft or corruption of the police, local 
officials, or unions," "lack of playgrounds for small children," 
and so on. As we find them in the questionnaire, the two series 
of questions arose out of the concerns of the people partici- 
pating in the meetings preliminary to the study. The questions 
are thus based on personal experience, but not on a systematic 


exploration of what the average member of a big city congregation 


ap 
experiences. 

The series of questions can, of course, only produce 
measures of more or less definite attitudes among the respond- 
ents and not measures of facts. For example, the very nature 
of "loneliness" makes it unlikely that respondents know how 
much their congregation is affected by it or how much help 
the congregation is giving about it. But the questions, when 
compounded into indices, provide a sort of barometer which 
iimucaves une level> of awareness or concern and of trust in 
the congregation's work in the general area of "neighborhood 
outreach." This barometer tells us something different and 
more specific than the answers to the general questions, 
treated in Chapter IV, about the difficulty of the problems 
(unspecified) confronting the congregation and the job the 
congregation is doing. 

We shall, however, first take a brief look at the most 
important single problems before introducing the indices con- 


structed from answers to all’ the problem questions. 


ThewuipOmoance nora one es Problems: 
in the Seven Congregations 


The city problem which, according to our respondents, 
most affects each of the seven congregations is problem 3, "The 
people of the city tend to move very frequently. In those 
parts of the city where there is a lot of population movement, 
the schools, churches, and business face a difficult problem 
in trying to meet the needs of ever changing population." (See 


TABLE la--CHAPTER V.) The proportions of respondents checking 
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this problem vary from 24% in St. John's to 69% in St. Mark's, 
but they are always the largest of the three. In the two in- 
tegrated congregatims, problem 2, "In many parts of our big 
cities, people from different backgrounds live together and 
i11 feeling sometimes arises between members of the different 
groups," is second in importance: 64% of the respondents in 
St. Mark's and 46% in Trinity say it affects their congrega- 


nd 


tion "very much" or "some. But in the five other cases, 


problem 1, "The bigness of a city tends to make people lonely," 
is the second biggest city problem. Here, differences between 
congregations are smaller than for the other two city problems. 
"Overcrowded public schools" is the neighborhood problem 
which is said to exist most often ae ate elght problems listed. 
In five of our seven congregations, "overcrowded public 
schools" get the highest proportion of check-marks, in two, 
St. Matthew's and St. Mark's, the second highest proportion. 


In St. Matthew's, “slums” are placed first. In St. Marketaeae 


1 


is "racial conflict." But “racial conflict is mot placed 


first in Trinity, where Negro respondents think it no longer 
exists in their neighborhood, while white respondents, looking 


into the past or outside the immediate neighborhood, do. ‘Thus 


br lle eens 


tai though racial integration is an open issue in Trinity 
and St. Mark's, not all respondents say that the problem of 
"neople from different backgrounds" living together affects 
their congregation. This is probably because of the phrase in 
the statement of the question which runs ‘ill feeling sometimes 
arises between members of the different groups"; no doubt, many 
feel that this does not apply to their congregation even if it 
does to the neighborhood. When asked, "Is your congregation 
now doing anything to meet this problem?" respondents may be 
in doubt whether this means doing something in the congregation 
Or sir tne tele, 
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"racial conflict" runs second in Trinity, far behind “crowded 
public schools." St. Mark's has, according to its members, 
the worst neighborhood--a neighborhood where practically all 
the problems listed are perceived as existing by considerable 
numbers of respondents. 

The 'tever changing population! is, as remarked above, 
the city problem most often said to affect each of the seven 
congregations. In three congregations, highest marks are also 
given to what the congregation is doing "to meet the needs of 
the new people moving into the neighborhood," that is, in 
Trinity, St. Mark's and St. Matthew's. In the other four 
cases, what the congregations are doing about this problem 
ranks second, behind what they are doing to help people meet 
the problem of loneliness. Trinity is doing as well about 
'different groups living together! as about the 'ever changing 
Pema on, DULY NOU ov. Mark's. in fact, in view of the 
urgency of the problem, St. Mark's seems to be doing a poor 
Weooupmav0ur Lt and the Same is.true for 'racial conflict'; this 
is perceived by 57% of the respondents, while only 19% say 
that St. Mark's is doing “a very good job in helping to solve 
thvewproplem. This, again, is in contrast to Trinity, where 
19%--by far the highest proportion awarding a 'very good job! 
to any congregation on any neighborhood problem--rate the con- 
gregation's efforts in helping to solve the problem of racial 
Gonfiict highly. In this case, more respondents rate the con- 
eregation's action highly than say the problem exists--the 


surplus coming from the Negro respondents. 
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Trinity has a surplus of favorable ratings of what the 
congregation is doing over acknowledgments of existence of 
these problems for all city and neighborhood problems, except 
‘overcrowded public schools.'! Even the most enthusiastic re- 
Spondents rarely maintain that their congregation is doing 
something about this problem. ‘Slums! do not fare any better. 
‘Juvenile delinguency!'! and 'racial conflict' are the two neigh- 
borhood problems on which congregations are doing something, 
at least according to minorities of our respondents. ‘The 
minorities are small: from 1% at St. Luke's to 25% at en- 
thusiastic Trinity and satisfied St. Peter's, say their orgama— 
zZavion is doing ‘a very good job' in helping to solve thevprop— 


lemP ore juventiie delinquency. 


Though the study of single items from the series of city 
and neighborhood-problems adds something to our understanding 
of the situation in different congregations, it does not change 
the picture. Further analysis of single items is not fruitful, 
and we shall now turn to the use of indices in which the vari- 
ous single problems are compounded. 

The analysis by means of the indices of perception of 
problems and of rating on action about these problems carries, 
however, more details than the other chapters do. Though 
necessary for the demonstration of the findings summarized 
below, they are not necessary for the understanding of the 
findings and of the place of these findings in the enquiry as 
a whole, This part of the analysis is, therefore, appended 


for the use of especially interested readers. (See APPENDIX, 
pp. 331-362.) 
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Perception of Problems and Rating 
Ofithe sConsresatvion's ‘Action 


We have found that in all congregations except Trinity 
and St. Mark's there are considerable minorities of respond- 
ents (up to one-third) who do not see either the neighborhood 
or the congregation as affected by any of the eleven problems 
listed. Larger proportions of respondents (up to 78%) do not 
rate highly what their congregation is doing about any one of 
the problems. (See Graph or TABLE L--CHAPTER V.) There are 
no established standards by which to assess these results. 
Nor are there objective criteria to show when a problem should 
be perceived to "exist" in a neighborhood or to "affect" a 
congregation. Compared to the overall favorable ratings of 
Uaemconerertacion's job, the specific. ratings. look poor: not 
even for the problem which our respondents most often feel 
affects their congregation, namely, 'ever changing population, ! 
does any one of the seven congregations get as good a rating 
GOumsecmacr.On as it ¢ets for icvs,overall. job. 

The differences between the high favorable overall 
Paurnewand bone low favorable rating for action on specific 
problems are greatest in St. Peter's and Zion, much smaller 
in Trinity and in the "dissatisfied" congregations, smallest 
Timeceicsortariced. So..Mark's... Satisfaction. with action. on 
specific problems is thus only partly a function of general 
Satisfaction. It also depends on problem consciousness. 

(See TABLE 2--CHAPTER V.) 
If we take problem consciousness as the standard by 


which to assess the degree of satisfaction with the job the 
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congregation is doing on specific problems, then the picture 
looks better in the "satisfied" congregations, but not in the 
"dissatisfied" ones. There is, inall seven cases, a higher 
proportion of respondents who perceive at least one of both 
kinds of problems than of respondents who rate the congrega- 
tion's respective actions highly, but the differences are not 
large in the three "satisfied" congregations; as one might ex- 
pect, they are large in the "dissatisfied" congregations. (See 
Graph or TABLE 1--CHAPTER V.) For single problems, the rela- 
tionship of perception to rating of the congregation's action 
varies greatly as between problems and as between congrega- 
tions, but in general it is still true that problem conscious- 
ness is greater and satisfaction with action on specific prob- 
lems smaller in the "dissatisfied" congregations, that problem 
consciousness is smaller and satisfaction is low too in the 
two "satisfied" congregations of St. Peter's and Zion, and 
that problem-consciousness is high and satisfaction is high 
too in "satisfied" Trinity. The double dependency of the 
rating of specific action, on general satisfaction and on prob- 
lem consciousness, is our main finding. 

In Chapter IV we have studied what makes respondents 
generally satisfied. What characterizes problem conscious 
respondents as against not problem-conscious ones can be sum- 
marized as follows. (For details and tables, see APPENDIX. ) 

Women, with their well-known tendency to answer "Don't 


! 


know," are somewhat less problem conscious than men; the same 


can be said of respondents over fifty and of those with little 
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education. The most problem conscicus respondents in all 
seven congregations are those under fifty who have graduated 
from high school or gone to college. Awareness of the prob- 
lems in the environment of the church is not directly related 
to the distance from church at which respondents are living; 
the relationship varies according to other factors in the case. 

Problem consciousness is associated with higher rates 
of active participation (church-going, membership in organiza- 
tions; nolding of positions) in all seven congregations and 
also with higher rates of the feeling of having “a voice in 
shaping the policy and program" of the congregation and the 
conviction that decisions are arrived at democratically. But 
problem consciousness is not necessarily associated with more 
social integration: in some congregations the problem con- 
scious respondents, in others those not problem conscious have 
more close friends and the differences are generally small. 

At least some of the problem conscious respondents 
credit their church membership with helping them to become so: 
More problem conscious than not problem conscious respondents 
Say their church membership is of much help in making them 
aware of the needs of others in the community and in helping 
them to understand people of different cultures and races. 

Problem conscious respondents are, in general, more 
eritical of the neighborhood and more pessimistic about the 
changes going on. 

Problem consciousness is generally not related to favor- 


able or unfavorable attitudes towards integration. The evi- 


dence does not, however, permit far-reaching deduction. 


eho 

On the whole, we find that the characteristics associ- 
ated with problem consciousness are those which are desirable 
from the viewpoint of a church oriented towards its neighbor- 
hood. But we also find that these respondents come from 
groups which are often under-represented in big city churches-- 
the men, people under fifty, the better educated. The failure 
to attract men is a general problem of the churches. The 
'flight to the suburbs! of the younger, better educated--and 
betteroff--people is a main problem of the big city churches. 
It appears that the problem consciousness of these groups, 
which would make them potentially effective agents in the 
church's quest for influence on its social environment, also 
induces them to leave the neighborhood and, perhaps sometime 
later, the church. The church thus faces the double ctaskaes 
stirring up concern for the problems of the neighborhood among 
the indifferent or quiescent members and to imbue those who 
are already concerned with a sense of mission towards the 
neighborhood of the church. Our data indicate that both aims 
are sometimes achieved, but usually not. 

From what has been said so far, we may conclude that re- 
spondents who are satisfied with their congregation's action 
on specific problems should show at the same time the charac- 
teristics of problem conscious respondents and of those satis- 
fied with the overall job of the congregation. Differences be= 
tween respondents who are satisfied or dissatisfied with action 
on specific problems are bigger and clearer than between re- 
spondents who are just generally satisfied or dissatisfied. 


This indicates a selection: those respondents who say that 


ey 


their congregation is doing "a lot" or " 


a very good job" on 
at least one of each of the two series of problems are the 
kind of members a church would like to have--satisfied and 
active. There are, however, few of them even in "satisfied." 
St. Peter's and Zion, there are very few in the "dissatisfied" 
congregations; only Trinity makes a good showing. It is 
Significant that St. Peter's and Zion get most of the favor- 
able ratings they get for any specific job for what they do to 
help people to meet the problem of loneliness. The fund of 
good-will in these two "satisfied" churches expresses itself 
here, but the fact remains that the respondents do not think 
very much of what these two congregations are doing about the 
less personal problems in the neighborhood. (See TABLES 1 
and la--CHAPTER V.) 

Both the problem conscious respondents and those who 
rate the action of their congregation on these problems highly 
are elites of participation, but they differ in their attitudes 
towards the neighborhood. (For details and tables, see APPENDIX. ) 
Problem conscious respondents in general tend to rate the neigh- 
borhood less well and to be more pessimistic about what is 
Poineeonrin ty Chan those not- conscious of problems. Those 
satisfied about specific actions of the congregation, however, 
generally tend to rate the neighborhood better than the dis- 
satisfied respondents and to be more optimistic about its de- 
velopment. We may remember that not all of those who give 

lour inNdexOte Aten ravine. Of action, on Doth kinds of. 


problems eliminates those respondents who do not see their 
congregations doing good on any other problem but loneliness. 


he 
their congregation a high rating for dealing with specific 
problems think such problems exist in their neighborhood or 
affect their congregation. Thus in this instance the attitude 
of the generally satisfied respondents-~--a tendency to think 
well of the neighborhood--prevails over the critical attitude 
associated with problem consciousness, which, again, does to 
demonstrate the ambivalent nature of all our measures of 
"Satisfaction": they include of necessity informed as well 
as uninformed satisfaction. 

We might consider only the rate of informed satisfaction 
as a measure of "effectiveness' on the specific problems listed 
in the questionnaire. For dealing with the problems listed, 
this rate would be as follows: 


Respondents who are problem 
conscious and satisfied 


are Ses Du. St. Os 

Peter's Trinity Zion Matthew's Mark's John's lIuke's 
11% 34% % 12% 17% 2% 2% 
(37) (78) (2h)Gs)HD Bs 


It must be admitted that the rate is generally a low one. A 
single case, Trinity, is susceptible of a special explanation: 
there, where the rate found is actually twice that of the next 
highest rate, most of the Negro respondents do not recognize 
the continued existence of the race problem at all; they think 


it has been solved for their church and its neighborhood. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS SATISFACTION IN 
SEVEN CONGREGATIONS 


In the four "dissatisfied" congregations especially, 
but also in the "satisfied" ones, we have found considerable 
numbers of respondents who think little or nothing of the job 
the pastor is doing and less of the congregation's job. The 
question therefore repeatedly arises as to what it 1s that 
keeps them in the congregation. Answers, but only partial 
answers, are found in responsibilities they have undertaken 
in the church, in relatively close social ties they have with 
other members of the congregation, and in habits of life which 
include membership in a particular neighborhood church. 

But there is also something deeper: it is the possibil- 
ity that respondents, whether satisfied with the jobs the pas- 
tor and the congregation are doing or not, find a personal 
religious experience through their church membership that is 
satisfying enough to hold them to the church. As perhaps can 
be expected, the City Church Effectiveness Study--our main 
source of data--is little concerned with the personal and 
emotional components of religious experience, but there is in 
the questionnaire a question or two which can be used to throw 


light on these matters. They occur in a series of questions 
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which reads: 
"How much help is your church membership to you in the 
following areas of your life? (Please check answer for 
each area.) 
MUCH SOME LITTLE 


In helping me to know of God's love and care for me - 

In meeting the right kind of people - 

In bringing my family closer together - 

In making right decisions in my business - 

In making me aware of the needs of others in my community - 

In helping me to understand people of different cultures 
and races - 

In strengthening my faith - 

In broadening my understanding of the meaning of life." 


(For rates of "Much" answers, see TABLE la--CHAPTER VI.) 

A positive answer--"Much"--to the first item, "in help- 
ing me to know of God's love and care for me," is taken here 
as the most inclusive measure of "personal religious satisfac- 
tion" within his church a respondent can signify.> 

The most important fact about personal religious satis- 
faction is that it is very high in all seven congregations. 


(See TABLE 1--CHAPTER VI.) Church members who have answered 


Ime respondents did not answer the questions in this 
series indiscriminately, but they made little use of the gra- 
dation from "some" to "little." The answers have therefore 
been dichotomized into positive ones ("much") or negative ones 
("some," "little," or no answer). No answers occur frequently 
in those matters which do not apply to all respondents, espe- 
clally family and business, and in those which do not neces- 
sarily have anything to do with church membership. No answers 
also occur more frequently with the last two "areas" than with 
the first "area." I do not attribute this to discriminating 
thought on the part of the respondents because it is scarcely 
conceivable that a respondent feels "helped to know of God's 
love and care for him" but does not also feel "strengthened 
in his faith. | Instead; I attribute: the increase 10 noses 
swers to the fact that the last two "areas" are printed ona 
new page towards the end of the questionnaire and can easily 
be overlooked by tired respondents. 
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the questionnaire are in strong agreement that their church 
membership is helping them "much" to know of God's love and 
care for them. They might have used different words if they 
had been asked why they belong to their congregation, but, 
presented with the wording of the questionnaire, they seem 
to have felt little hesitation. The fact that the response 
in the "dissatisfied" congregations is almost the same as in 
the "satisfied" ones shows that personal religious satisfac- 
tion aS measured here is, to a high degree, independent of 
satisfaction with the performances of pastor and congregation. 
The independence is, of course, not complete. The highest 
rate of personal satisfaction (83%) is found in Trinity, one 
of the eee lee ale Sonar oat cree and the lowest rate (72%) 
ineece Mark's, one of the “dissatisfied” congregations. The 
exceptionally low rate of St. Mark's (there is a six percent- 
age point difference between its rate and the next, St. 
John's, which has a 78% rate) also seems to signalize the 
special crisis situation of this congregation which we have 
stressed before. But the overall impression remains that, 
whatever the shortcomings of particular churches, their mem- 
bers feel they perform the function of brining them closer 
GONVdeLty:. 


Characteristics of Respondents with 
Personal Religious Satisfaction 


One would expect women to be more often personally 
satisfied than men on the ground that they are, on the whole, 
more often satisfied with the pastor's and the congregation's 


performances and, perhaps, also on the ground that their 


eho 
religion is more emotional than that of men. The expectation 
is borne out. (See TARLE 2--CHAPTER V1.) 

In contrast to satisfaction with pastor and congregation, 
personal religious satisfaction seems not to be associated 
with age in any of the seven cases. We have found age groups 
strongly divided about the performance of the pastor or of 
the congregation, especially in Zion and St. John's, but the 
largest difference between the two age groups which we find 
among rates of personal satisfaction is five percentage points 
in St. Mark's. dIn-St. Mark's. it. is the. group of older, atess 
educated respondents which shows the lowest rate of personal 
satisfaction (64%), while the older, better educated respond- 
ents have the highest rate (86%), and education makes no 
noticeable difference among the younger respondents (76% and 
74%). This is not the same pattern as we find for rates of 
satisfaction with the pastor or with the congregation. In 
none of the other cases does education make such a difference 
in either of the two age groups. The best clue to why the 
rate of personal satisfaction is so low among the older, less 
educated members of St. Mark's may lie in the fact that they 
also have the lowest rate of going to church at least three 
times a month and at the same time the lowest rate of approval 
for the congregation's action on neighborhood problems. They 
do not blame the pastor or the congregation more often than 
other groups, but they do not seem to like what is happening 
and are on the point of withdrawal from the church more often 
than others. 


In general, neither age, nor education, nor length of 
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membership seems to have much influence on the rate of per- 
sonal satisfaction. In St. Matthew's, where length of member- 
Ship makes a lot of difference to judgment of the pastor 
(long-term members like him less by 21 percentage points), 
personal satisfaction is not similarly affected; long-term 
members, in fact, are more often personally satisfied than 
short-term members (82% vs. 74%)--a finding which is entirely 
in keeping with all we have learned about St. Matthew's. In 
St. John's, where age as well as length of membership influ- 
ence judgment of the pastor strongly, neither makes any dif- 
ference to personal satisfaction. 

Thus, apart from the fact that women have higher rates 
of personal sanlernvetion (in 3 cases married women have the 
highest, in 3 cases unmarried women; in 1 case the two groups 
have the same rate), the demographic attributes used so far 
in describing our respondents show hardly any association 
with the characteristic termed "personal religious satisfac- 


Pion 


Personal Religious Satisfaction and Participation 


In general, the association between personal religious 
satisfaction and participation in the life of the church is 
as might be expected. Considering first the three indicators 
of what we have called active participation, we find that 
people who are personally satisfied the more often attend 
Sunday services at least 3 times a month, the more often be- 
long to one or more church organizations, and the more often 


hold some responsible position. (See TABLE 3--CHAPTER VI.) 


eds at 

For the two latter of these items, however, we have one 
exception, St. Luke's, where those who are not personally 
satisfied more often belong to organizations and more often 
hold positions in the congregation. It will be remembered 
that St. Luke's has an organized opposition to the pastor, 
an opposition which is strong in the organizations and the 
council, and that St. Luke's is the one of the seven cases 
in which respondents show the least favorable opinion of the 
pastor as well as of the congregation. Although the general 
rate of personal satisfaction in St. Luke's is not the lowest 
among our cases (with 79% St. Luke's ranks fifth), it is 
relatively low among those respondents who belong to the 
active and organized opposition. Their opinion of St. Luke's 
is so low that they do not even say that their membership 
is helping them "much" to know of God's love and care for 
them. Nevertheless, they certainly do know of it. 

In the other six cases we do not have a reversal of 
direction of the relationship, but we do have considerable 
variation in the size of the differences between rates of 
participation among personally satisfied and dissatisfied 
respondents. In St. Matthew's, those who are not personally 
Satisfied show a particularly low rate of frequent church- 
going (18%), and therefore a particularly large difference 
from those who are personally satisfied (49 percentage points); 
they also belong far less often to church organizations. Thus, 
they are as a group quite different from those who are not 
satisfied with the pastor's or the congregation's performance 


and who tend, in St. Matthew's, to participate rather more 
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than the satisfied respondents. 

In contrast to St. Matthew's, personal religious satis- 
faction makes very little difference to the frequency of church 
going in Trinity. (See TABLE 3--CHAPTER VI.) But in spite 
of such variations among congregations it is quite clear that 
personal religious satisfaction is associated with active 
parecer pauLon. 

It is also rather closely associated with liking the 
pastor's sermons "very well." This association is, however, 
not as close as the one between satisfaction with the pastor's 
job and liking his sermons. (Cf. TABLES 3--CHAPTER VI and 2- 
CHAPTER III.) One cannot tell whether or not the relation- 
ship between well liked sermons and the feeling of being per- 
sonally helped "to know of God's love and care" is a causal 
one, but if so, it is probable that direction in which cause 
operates goes from the sermon which strengthens personal 
Spiritual satisfaction to liking the sermon. 

Personal religious satisfaction is also generally 
associated with the form of participation measured by answers 
to the following question: "Do you feel that you have a 
voice in shaping the policy and program of your congregation?" 
Without exception, we find considerably higher rates of 
affirmative answers among those who are spiritually satisfied. 

In disintegrating St. Mark's the feeling that they have 
no voice in the congregation and that things are not run demo- 
cratically is especially strong among those not personally 


Sacvisfied. This is in accord with the large differences be- 


tween those satisfied with the pastor and those not satisfied 


poe 
with him; the same is true as between those satisfied with 
the congregation and those not satisfied with 1t. Any kind 
or dissatisiaction measured in this study is, in’ Sts Marics. 
associated with the feeling of being excluded enon the affairs 
of the congregation, and this more markedly than in other cases. 

We turn now to our measure of social integration, namely, 
to the question, "Of your five closest friends, how many are 
members of the congregation?" With the exception of St. 
Luke's, we find an association between being personally satis- 
fied and having one or more close friends in the congregation, 
but the differences from those who are not personally satis- 
fied are rather small. The difference is larger (25 percent- 
age points) only in St. Matthew's, where we have previously 
found especially large differences between those personally 
satisfied am those not personally satisfied--for example, in 
church-going and in membership in church-organizations, two 
activities which are likely to lead to close friendships, or 
to be furthered by friends a member already has in the congre- 
gation. 

The exception of St. Luke's is also in keeping with our 
previous finding that respondents who are not personally 
satisfied more often belong to church organizations and more 
often hold positions. That these people should also have 
close friends in the congregation the more often is no sur- 
prise. We well know the tight-knit active opposition to the 
Pastor, of tSt.2 Luke! s: 

The possiblity that people who are not personally 


satisfied--and less often have close friends in the congregation 
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and less often belong to church organizations--are in some 
way less social beings can be checked by their membership in 
other organizations than those of the church. It appears 
that except in the case of St. Matthew's, they belong as 
often or a little more often to other organizations than those 
respondents who are personally satisfied. In St. Matthew's 
we seem to encounter a group among the personally unsatisfied 
members who are socially isolated not only in the congrega- 
tion, but also outside. This suggests that loneliness, which 
has been treated in connection with the other two city prob- 
lems in Chapter V, should here be considered in connection 
with personal satisfaction. 

Yet the whole problem of loneliness as posed by the 
questionnaire remains somewhat marginal. This may, in part, 
explain why one does not find an association between the per- 
sonal feeling of loneliness and personal religious satisfac- 
POM acne re 15550L course, -no- necessary .connection,, but.in 
general, positive judgments of all kinds are associated to 
some extent. In this instance, however, one finds that in 
four out of the seven cases personal loneliness is associated 
with a higher rating of the help church membership gives “in 


knowing of God's love and care," and in the remaining three 
cases the reverse is true. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER VI.) 
Personal Religious Satisfaction and Attitudes 
towards Integration and Neighborhood 
Positive answers to all the eight questions in the series 
on "How much help is your church membership to you in the 


following areas of your life?" are associated with each other. 


Tea, 
Thus personal religious satisfaction--saying that "much" help 
in knowing of God's love and care is received--is associated 
with saying that church membership is doing "much! "in help- 
ing me to understand people of different cultures and races." 
(See TABLE 4--CHAPTER VI.) But, naturally enough, far fewer 
people find that their church membership helps them to under- 
stand people of different cultures and races than to know of 
God's love and care. This is true even in St. Mark's and 
Trinity, the two integrated congregations. (See TABLE la-- 
CHAPTER VI. ) 

And when one studies who feels that church membership 
is doing "much" in helping him to understand people of dif- 
ferent cultures and races, the weakness of this help becomes 
even more evident. There is, among the three city problems 
listed the following: "In many parts of our big cities, 
people from different backgrounds live together and ill feel- 
ing sometimes arises between members of the different groups." 
In five congregations those who say that they feel "personally" 
affected by this problem" feel less often than do those who 
are not personally affected that their church membership leads 
them to greater understanding. The two congregations inwhich 
the relationship is reversed are St. John's and St. Luke's, 
neither of which has made any attempt at integration. Per- 
haps respondents answering the question about "greater under- 
standing" are more often thinking of the people in African 
or Asian missions they learn about through lectures than of 


the Negroes in the next housing project; we cannot tell. We 


can, however, tell that being personally affected by the 
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problem of "different groups living together" is associated 
with a tendency to reject integration of one's church, espe- 
clally in St. Peter's and St. Mark's, the congregations with 
the highest rates of anti-integrationists. We can tell that 
in integrated St. Mark's the 36% of all respondents who feel 
personally affected by the problem of "different groups living 
together" get "much" help through their church membership in 
"understanding people of different cultures and races" less 
often than those not personally affected. (The difference 
is 11 percentage points. See TABLE 4-- CHAPTER Va 

It will not be surprising, then, to see that personal 
religious satisfaction has hardly any relationship with the 
respondents! stand on integration. More respondents among 
those who are personally satisfied say "Yes" to integration 
(with one negligible exception in St. John's), but not many 
more, and the difference is mainly one of greater uncertainty 
among those who are not personally satisfied. If we compare 
the proportions of those who say "No" to integration among 
the two groups, we find only minimal differences, going in 
different directions, between those who are and those who are 
not personally satisfied. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER VI.) In 
St. Peter's, where a high proportion is anti-integration, 
there is no difference between the two groups, and in St. 
Mark's, the integrated congregation with an equally high 

ltt 4s unlikely that being helped by the church to 
understand other people causes respondents to say that they 
are not personally affected, since the problem question 
occurs ten questions ahead of the one on help through church 


membership. The problem question is, however, not clear and 
misunderstandings are quite possible. 
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proportion of anti-integrationists, 33% of those personally 
satisfied say "No" and 29% of those not personally satisfied 
do so. (The latter say "Don't know" more often than the 
former, less often "Yes.") 

Additional confirmation of the finding that personal 
religious satisfaction in these Lutheran churches is quite 
divorced from the problems of the world outside of the church, 
is found in the lack of association between religious satis- 
faction and either of two variables: being personally affected 
by the problem of different groups living together and the 
judgment of the neighborhood of the church. (See TABLE 4-- 
CHAPTER VI.) There is, it is true, a small positive: cela. 
tionship between personal religious satisfaction and finding 
the neighborhood “a very nice place to live," but, with the 
exception of Zion (for which I have no explanation), this is 
mainly due to the greater chronic uncertainty of dissatisfied 


respondents. 


What we have learned about personal religious satisfac- 
tion is. thus, in the main, three things: first, thageiges 
present to almost the same high degree in all cases, second, 
that it is associated with participation in the life of the 
church, and third, that it is not associated with environ- 
mental problems, whether they are intruding upon the congre- 
gation--as racial integration does in some cases--or not. 

Although one may argue about the merits of our indica- 
tor of personal religious satisfaction, the findings at hand 


suggest that the traditional Lutheran position is also the 
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actual practice in the congregations studied: the church 
helps its members to come to Satisfactory terms with God but 
does not help them to choose a satisfactory welfare policy 


for the community. 


It is perhaps ironical that such a conclusion can be 
drawn from an analysis of data in The Church Effectiveness 


Study, whose sponsors had a different view.t 


lime report on the Effectiveness Study by Kloetzli has 
also a discussion of the question about help received from the 
church to know God's love and care (op. cit., pp. 131-134). 
One should not assume that the failure of Kloetzli to draw the 
Same conclusion as I have drawn above, is due to his bias in 
favor of social-action. The type of tabular analysis he uses 
is too simple to allow such conclusions. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN KINDS OF SATISFACTION: 
ASPECTS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


no far, this study has dealt separately with four mat- 
ters put before the respondents in the questionnaire: first, 
the job the pastor is doing; then, the job the congregation 
is doing in a general way; next, the job the congregation is 
doing on eleven specific problems; and finally, what their 
church membership is doing for the respondents personally. 
In this chapter we shall study the relationships between the 
four kinds of satisfaction. Our purpose is to make an esti- 
mate of which ones are similar or closely related and which 
ones more or less independent of the others, then to weigh 
the relative importance of these four aspects of satisfaction 
for the respondents, and, finally, to see what other attitudes 
and opinions are related to what kinds of judgments of satis- 
faction. We shall thus get a better understanding of what 
makes a congregation satisfactory in the eyes of its members 
and whether or not this attracts the members to the church. 
This, then, will indicate some of the conditions under which 
the new norm of social "effectiveness" has a chance of becom- 
ing accepted as satisfactory and what the price of acceptance 


will be, again in terms of membership satisfaction. 
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Satisfaction with Pastor and Congregation 


In approaching the relationship between the four kinds 
of satisfaction, the first thing to note (see Graph and TABLE 
1--CHAPTER VII) is that they are truly measures of different 
things. They do not vary together among the seven congrega- 
tions in a fixed pattern, except for satisfaction with the 
pastor's job and satisfaction with the congregations. In the 
seventh congregation the difference between the two is much 
smaller, but still in the same direction. As the other vari- 
ables show no such regularities from one congregation to 
another, we may say that these indicators combine in differing 
patterns in our seven cases. 

There are three cases (St. Peter's, Trinity, Zion) where 
Savistaction with pastor and congregation is relatively high 
and tour cases (St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, St. John's, St. 
More's where it is relatively low. Satisfaction with the 
pastor's job is higher than satisfaction with the job of the 
congregation in all cases. 

But not all respondents who think the congregation is 
doing a "very good" job think well of the pastor too, though 
Piel seven congregations the: group which is critical of the 
pastor but satisfied with the congregation is the smallest. 
On the other hand, the number of those who are satisfied with 
the pastor but dissatisfied with the congregation is the 
second largest in all seven cases. The decisive difference 
between the two types of congregations, the "satisfied" and 


the "dissatisfied" ones, is that in all three "satisfied" 
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congregations the largest number of respondents is satisfied 
with the pastor as well as with the congregation and in all 
four "dissatisfied" cases the largest number is dissatisfied 
with the pastor as well as with the congregation. (See TABLE 
2--CHAPTER VIL. ) 

These largest groups form equally big proportions in the 
two extreme cases: in St. Peter's the doubly satisfied re- 
spondents are 69%, in St. Luke's the doubly dissatisfied re- 
spondents are 68%. We have, however, noted before that the 
"dissatisfied" cases St. Matthew's, St. Mark's and St. Jcohntus, 
are not true opposites of the three satisfied cases, for their 
attitudes are, in the aggregate, somewhat mixed or intermedi- 
ate. Their doubly dissatisfied majorities are not as big as 
the doubly satisfied majorities of the three satisfied congre- 
gations and they show sizable proportions of doubly satisfied 
respondents (26%, 23%, 19%), while the satisfied congregations 
have only a few doubly dissatisfied respondents. The term 
"dissatisfied" as applied to congregations is thus to be 
understood only relatively. 

What we may deduce from these findings is, first, a new 
confirmation of the well-known authority the pastor has in 
Lutheran churches. Even if things are obviously not going too 
well, as’ in St. Matthew's, St. Mark's and St. John's, 28%, 29%, 
and 28% of the respondents blame only the congregation and not 
the pastor for it. And in the happy congregations, whatever 
criticism there is is first directed against the congregation. 

Second, we may say that the great majority of respond- 


ents cannot or will not distinguish: the "job" the pastor is 
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doing from the one the congregation is doing, or, to put it 
differently, for them the pastor's success or failure in do- 
ing his job is what counts most in determining whether or not 
the congregation is doing a good job. To draw fuller conclu- 
sions of this kind from our data we need a simple measure of 
the degree of association between different factors within 
each congregation. TABLE 5--CHAPTER VII shows the contingency 
coefficients "Q," that is, measures of association between the 
four kinds of satisfaction.~ As might be expected, association 
is closest between satisfaction with pastor and satisfaction 
with congregation in all cases. Thus, according to our re- 
spondents, it is the pastor's performance which determines 
the satisfaction of the congregation. Neither of the other 
two aspects of satisfaction is so closely related to the rating 
of the congregation's job; nor is any other variable which 
could be tested. There is, strictly speaking, no way of 
ascertaining which is cause and which is effect in a one-shot 
survey. JI assume, however, that, since the pastor's perform- 
ance is easier to judge than the performance of an uncertainly 


1 


defined entity, "your congregation," and, further, judgment 
of his performance is possible even for those respondents who 
visit the church but twice a year, opinion about the pastor 
is formed first and opinion about the congregation second, 
Often, chougn not always, as a reflection of the former 
opinion. 

Tin this instance the table shows the relative frequency 


with which the same respondent answers both of each pair of 
questions either favorably or unfavorably. 
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Third, in view of this and of the small numbers who are 
satisfied with the congregation but dissatisfied with the pas- 
tor, it is difficult to imagine any congregation doing a good 
job in the eyes of its members while the pastor is not very 
successful in doing his. Yet there is such a case, namely, 
St. Luke's. It has the highest rate of wholly dissatisfied 
members, the lowest rate of people who judge the pastor favor- 
ably and the congregation unfavorably, and the highest rate 
of people who judge the pastor unfavorably and the congrega- 
tion favorably. (See TABLE 2--CHAPTER VII.) We know (cf. 
Chapter III, p. 122), of course, that the sample of respond- 
ents from St. Luke's is biased in favor of the anti-pastor 
faction. But the case should not be dismissed on that account. 
There are circumstances in which the usual relationships be- 
tween satisfaction with pastor and satisfaction with congrega- 
tion do not hold. Such circumstances are found in St. Lukets: 
the pastor is part-time, has lost the authority normal to 
Lutheran pastors (even to not very popular ones) and certain 
lay leaders, seeing themselves and seen by others as "the 
congregation,” have taken over that authority. Naturally, the 
case is a rare one, which gives point to the usual connection 
of satisfaction with pastor and with congregation, 

The relationship between satisfaction with the pastor 
and satisfaction with the congregation will be considered 
again when we examine the correlates of each of the four 
kinds of satisfaction and how they compare with each other. 


Next, however, we shall turn to what we have called personal 
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religious satisfaction and its relation to satisfaction with 


pastor and with congregation. 


Personal Religious Satisfaction and Satis- 
faction with Pastor and Congregation 


Personal religious satisfaction is given by answers to 
the question: "How much help is your church membership to you 
in the following areas of your life? - In helping me to know 
of God's love and care for me." A look at the graph or at 
TABLE 1--CHAPTER VII shows that this variable is characterized, 
in contrast to satisfaction with pastor or congregation, by 
the fact that the rate is very similar in all seven cases, in- 
cluding the satisfied as well as the dissatisfied congregations. 
It is thus largely independent of the judgment of pastor or 
congregation. This can also be seen in TABLE 3--CHAPTER VIL: 
the measures of association, "Q," which relate personal reli- 
gious satisfaction to either satisfaction with pastor or satis- 
faction with congregation are very low in the dissatisfied con- 
gregations (Q = ,142 for personal religious satisfaction and 
satisfaction with pastor in St. Matthew's) and they vary a 
great deal among the congregations, showing no general pattern. 
In some congregations the association of personal religious 
SaueraractiOn With Satisfaction with pastor is closer, in others 
the association with satisfaction with congregation. 

If the high rate of personal religious satisfaction in 
the "dissatisfied" congregation shows that this variable can 
be independent of the judgment of pastor and congregation, 


this does not mean that they are not sometimes associated. 
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Respondents who are satisfied with the pastor tend to be per- 
sonally satisfied, respondents who are satisfied with the 
congregation also tend to be personally satisfied and vice 
versa in both cases. (See TABLE 4--CHAPTER VII.) These 
associations are, however, close or fairly close only in the 
three "satisfied" congregations, where satisfaction is general, 
and, interestingly, in dissatisfied St. Mark's. Here, inseq— 
trast to the three other "dissatisfied" congregations, we find 
that of those respondents who are dissatisfied with the pastor 
a considerably smaller proportion finds personal religious 
satisfaction in belonging to the church than among those 
satisfied with the pastor (59% as against 84%). This fact 
makes St. Mark's rate of personal religious satisfaction the 
lowest among the seven cases (72%). Since all we know about 
ot. Mark's’ points to the crucial role of the pastor, we may 
assume that in this case an unfavorable attitude towards the 
pastor comes before feeling little helped by belonging to the 
church. But this does not mean that the same causal relation- 
Ship can be assumed for the other congregations; nor does it 
necessarily mean that a favorable attitude towards the pastor 
is likely to precede in time a feeling of personal religious 
Satisfaction. After all, it 1s the normal thine in ale seven 
cases to feel that membership in the church is a help in know- 
ing of God's love and care and even in St. Mark's the rate of 
personal religious satisfaction (72%) is far above the rate 
of satisfaction with the pastor (51%). At most, then, the 


latter can only partially cause or explain the former. 


eed 


ite same argument applies to the relationship between 
personal religious “satisfaction and satisfaction with 
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The contrast to St. Mark's--and to the "satisfied" con- 
gregations--is furnished by St. Matthew's, where attitudes to- 
wards the pastor and personal religious satisfaction have very 
little influence on each other (Q = .142), and attitudes to- 
wards the congregation and personal religious satisfaction 
not much either (Q = .345). In St. Matthew's, it seems, the 
congregation can do without its present pastor and does not 
Dayvmueh avcention to him. This judgment of the situation 
has emerged from our prior analysis also. 

We should thus say that satisfaction with the pastor 
and personal religious satisfaction mutually reinforce each 
other, but that an unfavorable attitude towards the pastor 
may elther lead to a loss of trust in and reliance on the 
Churen, or to opposition towards the pastor without much loss 
Cmepemoonal rellelous Satisfaction. The Latter situation is 
likely to develop in well established, well integrated con- 
gregations where personal religious satisfaction is on a high 
level to begin with, but it may also be just a preliminary 
stage to the former. We shall return to this problem. 

There are also groups of respondents who are satisfied 
with the pastor (or even with the pastor and the congregation). 
encenoOvrcavisiied personally. It is not possible’ to say why 


16%, 14% and 13% of the respondents of St. Peter's, Trinity, 


ooo 


Comerecatson, not only in St. Mark's but also in St. Luke's. 
In the latter case, we know that satisfaction with the congre- 
gation is relatively strong and partially independent of 
SavasractLon with the pastor. It is, however, far too low 
(20%) to cause or to explain the rate of personal religious 
satisfaction (79%). 
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and Zion should, at the same time, rate the job their pastor 
is doing "very successful" and feel that belonging to the 
church is not of much help to them.? One may speculate that 
they rate the pastor according to the consensus in the congre- 
gation without being enthusiastic about his religious leader- 
ship; or that they feel they do not need to belong to the 
church to know of God's love and care, that this knowledge is 
rather the basis for their membership; or a mixture of both. 
Respect or liking for the pastor is probably what attracts to 
the church some of those who do not get much help Promiee alia 
their personal faith. 

As to those doubly dissatisfied respondents, who rate 
the pastor as well as the congregation unfavorably, they are 
less often personally satisfied in the three "satisfied" con- 
gregations than in the dissatisfied ones; St. Mark's, again, 
is the exception (see TABLE 5--CHAPTER VII). This statement 
not only repeats earlier statements in reverse; it is also 
another instance where the relatively small unsatisfied minor- 
ity in the "satisfied" congregations are farther removed by 
some characteristic from their satisfied fellows than is the 
comparable group in the “dissatisfied" congregations--where 
iG is slvently in’ thesmayjorivy. 

We may, then, conclude that this variable, personal reli- 
gious satisfaction, expresses a judgment of the church which 


constitutes a minimum requirement for church membership--at 


lor the "dissatisfied" congregations the figures are: 
10% in St. Matthew's, 8% in St. Mark's, 7% in St. John's, 
3% in St. Luke's. 
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least for the large majority of respondents. This is what 
the church means to these respondents: an institution which 
will help them to know of God's love and care, that is, 
strengthen their beliefs and reassure them. We can see that 
all seven churches are quite effective in this particular 
aspect of their job. The lowest rate of personal religious 
Satisfaction is found, significantly, in St. Mark's, the con- 
gregation which was losing members rapidly at the time of the 
survey. But even here 72% of the respondents express satis- 
faction with the help they get personally from belonging to 
the church. We have here, then, the foundation (or one of the 
foundations, if we assume that others of importance are not 
covered by the oa onnatcen on which membership loyalty is 
built and which, therefore, must also form the foundation for 
whatever other kinds of effective action are envisaged for 
cae chureh . 

Personal religious satisfaction functions, however, dif- 
ferently in "satisfied" and in "dissatisfied" congregations. 
in the former, satisfaction with pastor and congregation on 
the one hand and personal religious satisfaction on the other 
reinforce each other. Appreciation of the pastor may also 
hold members who do not feel that belonging to the church is 
of much help to them personally. In the "dissatisfied" con- 
gregations, on the contrary, personal religious satisfaction 
seems to be but little influenced by attitudes towards the 
pastor and the job the congregation is doing--and this must 


be so, for something has to compensate for these negative 
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attitudes if the congregation is to survive as a body. This, 
apparently, is what personal religious satisfaction does. It 
is least successful in St. Mark's, where it is more closely 
related to judgments of the pastor than in the other "dis- 
satisfied" congregations. With this compensatory factor in- 
adequate, we find St. Mark's showing again and again an espe- 
cially dark picture in spite of the fact that it ranks only 
third lowest in the order of satisfaction with pastor and 
congregation. St. Luke's, on the other hand, where only 22% 
and 20% of the respondents judge pastor and congregation favor- 
ably, demonstrates that a congregation can survive on personal 
religious satisfaction alone. In this case, it seems, a close- 
knit, small and intimate social fellowship with a long tradi- 
tion behind it, supported by active lay leaders and, so far; 
undisturbed by outside influences effects this personal reli- 
PLOUS Sacvisraccion. 

The personal and emotional religious aspects of the work 
of churches are not the focus of the "City Church Effective- 


Mand 16: is) for that reason that one is’ Teteewseds 


ness Study, 
ing for more information than 1s available. The different 
functions assumed by the variable of personal religious satis- 
faction may point to changes in its meaning and content in 
different contexts; that is, we may, in fact, be dealing with 
several variables and not with just one. However that may be, 
people concerned with the social effectiveness of churches 


should obviously take into account the effectiveness of the 


church in its relations with the individual members and their 
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personal religious needs, for without that kind of effective- 


ness, there seems to be no basis for any other kind of effort. 


HOUP INOS EOT pDavistacuLlon 


We come now to the variable described as "satisfaction 
with the congregation's action on specific problems," or, for 
short, "satisfaction with specific action." This variable is 
measured by an index, which has been studied in detail in 
Chapter V and Appendix. The problems compounded in this in- 
dex are contained in two series of questions in the question- 
naire, "neighborhood problems" and "city problems." There are 
eight “neighborhood problems": juvenile delinquency, drug 
addiction, mental illness, Slums, alcoholism, rapid increase 
in numbers of older people, overcrowding of public schools and 
race conflict. And there are three "city problems": loneli- 
ness, mixture of different people and moving population. The 
index is necessarily constructed in an arbitrary manner and 
the rates of "satisfaction with specific action" derived from 
it seem low when compared to the other rates of satisfaction. 
Such comparisons, however, can only be made if the arbitrari- 
ness of the index construction is kept in mind. The rates of 
Satisfaction with specific action are rather to be compared 
with one another, congregation by congregation. 

As the graph and Table 1--CHAPTER VII show, satisfaction 
with specific action would parallel the rank order of satis- 
faction with the congregation's and the pastor's job in the 
seven congregations, if it were not for the two cases of 


Trinity and St. Mark's, where satisfaction with specific 
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action is higher than the rate in the respective preceding 
cases. It rises especially high in Trinity. Both rises are 
caused by the fact that these congregations are racially in- 
tegrated and that respondents therefore tend to give them 
credit for doing "a very good job" on the problem of race; 
the rises also express the very real preponderance of the 
integration problem over all the other specific problems and 
the concomitant awareness of the problem as ascertained through- 
out the analysis. Moreover, Trinity shows the highest rates 
of satisfaction for action on all other problems individually 
and St. Mark's keeps its lead for action on city problems 
collectively though it is surpassed by St. Matthew's in satis- 
faction with action on neighborhood problems. 

TABLE 3--CHAPTER VII shows us something more. Our meas- 
ure of association ("Q") between the general and the specific 
kinds of satisfaction with the congregation varies consider- 
ably among the six congregations for which it can be computed. 
(There are too few cases in St. Luke's.) Association is 
closest (Q = .608) in St. Mark's. This indicates again the 
fact, established by now, that in St. Mark's, where the racial 
problem is well in the open, respondents who rate the job of 
the congregation--and of the pastor--favorably are in agree- 
ment with the policy of integration and thus also tend to rate 
favorably the congregation's action on specific problems, in- 
cluding the race problem. Association is lowest in St. John's 
(Q = .347) and St. Peter's (Q = .360), indicating that none 


of the eleven specific problems is important for the way re- 


spondents judge the overall performance of their congregation. 
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The anomalous high association between satisfaction with the 
pastor and satisfaction with specific actions (Q = .764) in 
St. Peter's is explained by the fact that in this congregation 
all favorable opinion is concentrated on the dominant figure 
of the pastor so that other judgments appear to be only weaker 
reflections of satisfaction with his leadership. In the other 
congregations (with the exception of St. Mark's; see above), 
association between satisfaction with pastor and satisfaction 
Onewsepecitic action-is there, but,it.is: not close... The same 
must be said for satisfaction with the congregation's overall 
job and its association with satisfaction on specific action 
in Trinity, Zion and St. Matthew's. 

On the whole, the association between overall satisfac- 
tion with the congregation's job and satisfaction with what 
it is doing on specific problems is not as close as one might 
have expected. The idea that the specific problems exist and 
ought to be tackled does not seem to be fixed in the respond- 
ents! minds. As we have shown in Chapter V, a variable which 
intervenes between the association of the two kinds of satis- 
faction (and this applies, with minor exceptions, also to 
satisfaction with pastor) is the perception of problems in 
the neighborhood or the awareness that city problems affect 
the congregation. Many of the generally satisfied respondents 
are neither aware of problems nor of actions about them on the 
part of their church. In the two congregations, Trinity and 
St. Mark's, where the obtrusive race problem exists, rates of 
answers to the questions about specific actions go up. But, 


especially in the dissatisfied congregations, considerable 


caife. 

proportions of those satisfied with the congregation's specific 
actions are not satisfied with its overall job. (See TABLE 6-- 
VII.) We can thus see that for many respondents the general 
question about the congregation's job does not evoke the 
specific problems enumerated later in the questionnaire; nor 
do the lists of problems always evoke the memory of what the 
respondent had said in answer to the earlier general question. 
As a rough test of "free association" in the minds of respond- 
ents, this result is of some interest. 

But if the two kinds of satisfaction with what the con- 
gregation is doing (and also with what the pastor is doing) 
are not as closely related as one might have expected, they 
nevertheless are related. Respondents who rate the congrega- 
tion's job in general (or the pastor) favorably tend to rate 
the congregation's specific actions favorably too; also, with 
the exceptions of Trinity and St. Mark's, rates of satisfaction 
with specific action parallel rates of satisfaction with the 
congregation in general, and the original division of the 
congregations into "satisfied" and "dissatisfied" cases still 
remains visible in the rates of satisfaction on specific action. 

This, however, does not necessarily mean that even those 
respondents who give the same kind of answer to the general 
and the specific questions about the congregation's job think 
of the eleven problems in Coto or individually as betes par. 
of the "all in all" job of the congregation. ‘The observed 
association expresses rather a generally favorable or unfavor- 


able attitude and the lack of full association expresses 
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uncertainty or unawareness of specific problems and actions, 
or it shows a definition of the congregation's job that does 
Meemtie tude. the Specific problems. Thus, at this point, we 
can only say that judgments of what the congregation is doing 
about one or several specific problems may influence the judg- 
ment of the congregation's overall job (notable case: Trinity) 
and that the general judgment may produce a tendency to rate 
the congregation's action on specific problems (all or most) 
in the same way. But two countervailing tendencies also exist, 
both probably based on the attitude that the specific actions 
enumerated are not the congregation's real job: one, a great 
unwillingness to rate the congregation at all on specific 
actions and the other, an acknowledgment of the congregation's 
specific actions without the acknowledgment that this means 


also an “overall job" well done. 


As to satisfaction with specific action and personal 
religious satisfaction, there is a low association between 
them, which is of no importance. There is perhaps an excep- 
tion to this in the case of St. Mark's (see TABLE 3--CHAPTER 
VII): there, associations between all fow kinds of satis- 
faction are relatively high, indicating the decisive division 
of the congregation into favorably inclined members and those 


about to withdraw. 


me Four Kinds of Satisfaction’ and 
Their Correlates Compared 


So far, we have studied the relationships between the 


four kinds of satisfaction measured by the questionnaire. 
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Next, we shall extend the comparison of the different kinds 
of satisfaction to their correlates, that is, to variables 
found in previous chapters to be related more or less closely 
to one or more of them. This further comparison may clarify 
still more the direct relationships between kinds of satis- 
faction. 

Among the correlates are certain demographic variables. 
Summarizing the earlier findings, we may say that there is a 
small overall tendency for women to be proportionally more 
satisfied than men. This tendency is most marked--though 
still not big--for personal religious satisfaction, where it 
shows in all seven congregations. ‘As women constitute from 
three-fifths to two-thirds of the respondents in the seven 
cases, this tendency, and the concomitant tendency to express 
Satisfaction with specific actions of their congregations only 
about as often as the men do, weight the overall results some- 
what in favor of large rates of personal religious satisfac- 
tion and small rates of satisfaction with specific actions. 
This then, is to be expected in city church life: women 
largely outnumber men; they are, on the whole, less aware of 
social problems than men are; and they tend less, therefore, 
to express satisfaction with what their church does about the 
problems, while they are more often ready to be satisfied 
with things in general. Thus more interest in social prob- 
lems and, presumably, more social action could probably be 
generated if the churches managed to attract a greater pro- 
portion of men--as well as of younger and better educated 


people of both sexes. 
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But a change in emphasis from the traditional ministry 
to the individual soul in the congregation to a novel reform- 
ism in the social community around the church without a simul- 
taneous change in the membership is most difficult. This is 
exemplified by the most successful social action case among 
our seven congregations, that of integrated Trinity. The 
Successful change was accompanied by a turnover of over half 
the congregation, which brought in an unusually high proportion 
of younger and of better educated members, although the sex 
ratio remained the usual one. This may also be seen as one 
hopeful sign for a future social action policy in the churches: 
younger, better educated women may not perpetuate the pattern 
found at present among their less well educated sisters. 

Age by itself was found, in earlier chapters, to influ- 
ence satisfaction with the pastor and with the congregation's 
job variously, depending on the one hand on its conjunction 
with long-term or short-term membership and on the other on 
Special circumstances in the congregation, especially on the 
age of the pastor and the length of his service with this 
congregation. These latter circumstances also influence 
whether long-term or short-term members tend to be more satis- 
fied. More education seems to make people a little more 
critical of the congregation's job and yet a little more in- 
clined to applaud specific actions of the congregation. 

Neither age, nor length of membership, nor amount of 
education seem to have pronounced or clear-cut influence on 


personal religious satisfaction. This study, therefore, does 
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not uphold the popular notion that older, less educated (and 
at the same time usually poorer) people cling to the personal 
and emotional side of religion more than other church members 
do--but it does uphold the popular notion about women. 

These tendencies, or indications of tendencies, emphasize 
the fact established above in this chapter that the four kinds 
of satisfaction have different functions in the congregation 
and that one can, to a certain degree, compensate for lack of 
others. The comparison of demographic correlates of the four 
kinds of satisfaction also shows that the dilemma of the city 
churches--which want to hold their old members while trying to 
attract new members of a different kind--is partly inherent in 
the present composition of their membership according to age, 
sex, education and length of membership. A revolution with 
large-scale turnover of membership as in Trinity is clearly 
not a solution in all cases. But, even within the confines 
of similar patterns of membership composition, a considerable 
variety in the achievement of satisfaction among the members 
is evident. What, then, are the characteristics most closely 
related to satisfaction? 

In earlier chapters we have found that, with some im- 
portant exceptions, active participation in the life of the 
congregation is associated with satisfaction. The exceptions 
are found mostly in the two congregations with an organized 
opposition to the pastor, where dissatisfied members are 
relatively active in church organizations and as officers of 
the congregation. These special situations in St. Matthew's 


and St, Luke's also show in the relationship between satisfaction 
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with pastor and frequency of church-going. In general, how- 
ever, frequency of church-going (which is the simplest measure 
of active participation) is associated rather closely with all 
four kinds of satisfaction. In six out of seven cases, the 
association is strongest between personal religious satisfac- 
ereon-and frequent church-going. The exception is’ Trinity, 
where frequent church-going is most closely related to satis- 
faction with the pastor, a very variable association in the 
other congregations. Also variable is the association between 
frequent church-going and satisfaction with congregation: al- 
though respondents who think the congregation is doing a good 
job tend to go to church more often than the others, the dif- 
ferences are sometimes small and, in the case of St. Matthew's, 
even reversed. But, as we have already shown previously, re- 
spondents who are satisfied with the congregation's action on 
specific problems are a select group and they definitely tend 
to go to church more frequently than the dissatisfied majority 
immedi seven cases. 

It is likely that frequent church-going is a prerequisite 
for becoming aware of the problems in the neighborhood of the 
church and for approving whatever is done about them--that is, 
with the exception of the two integrated congregations where 
approval of the integration policy is likely to be a pre- 
requisite for frequent church-going. Satisfaction with pastor 
or congregation probably strengthens the existing habit of 
church-going which, however, has to survive on other grounds 


among the dissatisfied respondents. One such reason (as was 


shown in Chapter III) is that respondents like the pastor's 
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sermons very well although they do not think much of him 
otherwise. This is the case especially in St. Matthew's and 
St. Luke's and; to: a lesser’ extent, also’ in’ St. Mark" sa 70n 
the other hand, if those who like the pastor's sermons very 
well go to church frequently, their general satisfaction--so 
far as it exists--will be strengthened. We find that personal 
religious satisfaction, frequent church-going and liking the 
pastor's sermons also influence each other. Personal religious 
Satisfaction is associated with frequent church-going and with 
liking the sermons and we may assume that enjoyment of the 
sermons strengthens the habit of church-going as well as per- 
sonal religious satisfaction, which mutually reinforce each 
other. But enjoyment of the sermons does not "explain" per- 
sonal religious satisfaction; it only strengthens it.) The 
example is St. John's (whose pastor gets the lowest rating 
for his sermons), where 71% of the respondents who do not like 
the sermons very well are still personally satisfied (as against 
86% of those who like the sermons). 

As an indicator of participation we also use answers to 
the question, "Do you feel that you have a voice in shaping 
the policy and program of your congregation?" Predictably, 
we find affirmative answers to this question related to all 
kinds of satisfaction in all seven congregations (with two 
unimportant exceptions). The association is closest in St. 
Mark's, where the question whether or not members had a voice 
in determining the policy of integration is a sensitive one. 


Again, we find that personal religious satisfaction is most 


closely and most often related to the feeling of participation 
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in policy-making. Satisfaction with specific actions comes 
next, while there is a lot of variation as between congrega- 
tions in the closeness of association with satisfaction with 
pastor and with congregation. 

Another variable, which we called ‘social integration, 
was found previously to be associated with satisfaction. To 
measure ‘social integration' we use the question, "Of your 
five closest friends, how many are members of the congregation?" 
taking the answers "four" or "five" as indicators of "high" 
integration. All four kinds of satisfaction exhibit, on the 
whole, less close relationships with social integration than 
with the two previous variables considered, and we may con- 
clude that having close friends in the congregation is not an 
important factor in establishing satisfaction. In St. Luke's 
indeed the reverse is true: the dissatisfied anti-pastor 
group not only participates vigorously in the life of the 


church, it is also knit together by personal friendship. 


Kinds of Satisfaction Reconsidered 


It thus becomes evident that personal religious satis- 
faction does not generally and chiefly stem from close per- 
sonal ties in the congregation and the social gratifications 
thus offered by churchgoing, but rather that it is associated 
with the comfort, inspiration and perhaps pleasure which the 
church service, the pastor's sermons and other church activi- 
ties may offer. Active and emotional participation in the 
life of the church, with the concomitant feeling that belong- 


ing to the church is helping one to know of God's love and 
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care--that is, belief strengthened by participation in the 
cult--can thus compensate even for the recognized shortcomings 
of the pastor, including even his inadequacy as a preacher, 
as the case of St. John's shows. It seems, then, that in the 
personal religious kind of satisfaction we have an indicator 
of how well the church performs its function as a place for a 
common ritual, strengthening the individual's beliefs, while 
giving him a sense of participation. 

No further clarification on satisfaction with the pasvor 
comes from the analysis in this chapter. The paramount im- 
portance of the sermon and the other factors, especially his 
qualities as a leader of men, which enter into the respondents? 
judgment of him, have been dealt with in Chapter III. It would 
be useful to know more about the factors which enter into the 
judgment of the congregation's overall job. But present possi- 
bilities of analysis seem to be exhausted and this chapter has 
not added significantly to our knowledge of that matter. Only 
detailed questions about what the respondents consider the job 
of the congregation to be would throw light on the problem and 
serve to separate those interested in social effectiveness 
from those who are uninterested and those who are consciously 
opposed among the satisfied as well as among the dissatisfied 
respondents. 

Satisfaction with the congregation's action on specific 
problems has its special relationship with perception of prob- 
lems, aS shown in Chapter V. But, apart from that, we have 
seen that it is rather closely related to participation; 


especially, it is more closely related to the feeling of 
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parvicipation in policy-making than satisfaction with pastor 
and congregation is. It thus appears that we may have here 
another kind of compensating satisfaction, although I am not 
prepared to make assertions on the strength of the present, 
quite inadequate data. It is, however, possible that this 
King of satisfaction, or rather the kind of activity on which 
it is based, could attract and hold church-members primarily 
on its own merits. This is, of course, the assumption made 
by churchmen oriented towards social action. If the emotional 
gratification found by participating in the cult or in tradi- 
tional church organizations can also be found in communal 
activities for the benefit of the neighborhood, then a social 
action program eens get on its feet. So far, however, our 
data show that only a small, rather special elite of partici- 
pating church members is at all interested--an elite who do 
not necessarily follow the leadership of the pastor, or like 
what the congregation is doing in general, or feel personally 
satisfied. And it is a possibility, though we have no way of 
telling that their interest in particular social problems-- 
notably racial integration--comes before their interest in 
other functions of the church. (Omitted from these consider- 
ations are those respondents who declare their satisfaction 
with specific actions without being aware of any problems 


calling for such actions. ) 


We can say, then, that from the members! point of view 
it is not necessary for a Lutheran city congregation to have 


a social action program, a program to deal with the problems 
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of the city and the neighborhood. The low rates of satisfac- 
tion with specific actions even in the generally "satisfied" 
congregations and the independence of basic, personal reli- 
gious -satisfaction from it demonstrate the expendability of 
satisfaction with specific community actions. This remains so 
while no pressing social problem forces itself upon the church 
from the outside and so long as the church has not yet, for 
some other reason, instituted a program of social action. If 
the church has such a program, satisfaction with it becomes 
essential for the functioning of the organization, or it will 
become the reason for general dissatisfaction. If a problem 
has impressed itself upon the consciousness of the members, 
failure to act or to act adequately also becomes a reason for 
general dissatisfaction. But there is no sign that the idea 
of social effectiveness of the church--of the duty of city 
congregations to reach out into their neighborhoods as agents 
of social improvement--has penetrated to more than small and 
rather special groups in the congregations except in the cases 
of the two racially integrated congregations. 

It is in these two congregations that satisfaction with 
specific action is highest, at least if we consider only 
"informed satisfaction." The rates (first presented in 
Chapter V) are the following: 

Respondents who are problem-conscious and 
Satisfied with specific action 


Shee Due 0% St. Due 
Peter's Trinity Zion Matthew's Mark's John's Luke's 


11% 34% 9% 12% 17% 2% 
(37) (78) (24) (35) (36) (5) ) 
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We know that the rate is not high enough in St. Mark's, that 
the congregation is losing members rapidly and is generally 
dissatisfied. We know that the rate is sufficient, for the 
moment, at Trinity, a proud and successful congregation. But 
we know also that Trinity too is essentially unstable, depend- 
ent on the personality of the pastor and a continuing sense 
of mission. The survey caught Trinity and St. Mark's at dif- 
ferent stages of a somewhat--though by no means wholly--similar 
revolution. Their evidence suggests that perhaps nothing short 
of an unmistakable change in the environment of the church, 
which forces a revolutionary change upon the congregation it- 
self, will produce the sense of social responsibility antici- 
pated by the series of questions on awareness of problems and 
BaurstracuLon With action ‘about: thems “Lf this is ‘so, the price 
for getting the new norm of social responsibility and effec- 


tiveness accepted among ordinary church members is high. 


TABLE 7--CHAPTER VII shows the percentage of respmdents 
in each congregation who are satisfied on all four counts or 
Peoretivedl ssavisi.ted. shy this criterion Trinity comes out. on 
top of the "satisfied" congregations with the highest percent- 
age (34%) of members who have responded favorably to all four 
measures of satisfaction and who thus rate their church highly 
in every respect. St. Mark's, on the other hand, shows the 
highest proportion (19%) of members who are not satisfied in 
any way. These people still considered themselves to be mem- 
bers of St. Mark's inasmuch as they were willing to fill out 


the mail questionnaire, but we may assume that they were the 
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next to leave the congregation. Their discontent is thes price 
ote. Mark's ts paying for cits volicys of racial’ imveces ton, 

Nor does the relatively high satisfaction with this social 
program offset the discontent it causes: all three other 
rates of satisfaction are depressed by it. Since the congre- 
gation is losing members, it seems that its rate of personal 
religious satisfaction (72%) must have reached a low level 

for a congregation which wants to stay alive. Inner collapse 
does not seem to threaten if satisfaction with specific action 
is practically non-existent or if satisfaction with the pastor 
and congregation sink low, even as low as in St. Luke's. In 
the latter case, the congregation may be threatened by a dlow 
death due to lack of new recruits to replace old members who 
die, but not with rapid disintegration. 

We find, then, that of the four kinds of satisfaction 
which we were able to measure, personal religious satisfaction 
--the kind that comes closest to representing the traditional 
form of individual faith strengthened by communal worship--is 
the one necessary for a congregation to live; that satisfaction 
with pastor and congregation may vary a great deal, depending 
on circumstances, without causing a breakdown of the congrega- 
tion; and that action on social problems is not necessary to 
a congregation's satisfaction with itself, but that if there 
is such action, satisfaction with it strongly intluences 
general satisfaction. 

Seeing all this in terms of effectiveness, we may con- 


clude that churches must satisfy some basic personal religious 


needs of their members, but that they have a lot of leeway in 
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how this is to be achieved. Neither the pastor nor the congre- 
gation need to be judged particularly effective by the members. 
Especially, they need not be judged to be effective in dealing 
With the social problems of the neighborhood. This situation 
changes completely, once these social problems have intruded 
themselves upon the consciousness of the congregation: now, 
effectiveness in dealing with them becomes important, but the 
question remains what the right way to deal with them is con- 
sidered to be by various groups in the congregation. Without 
a complete revolution accompanied by a large turnover of mem- 
bership, agreement on the right way may not be achieved--at 
least we have no such case among our seven cases. 

ie cnen. aps consider how the new norm of social re- 
sponsibility and effectiveness fares in these seven cases, we 
must conclude that there is only one case (Trinity) in which 
it fares well at the time of the study, and that after a high 
price has been paid. Nor is a new stability achieved in this 
case. In another congregation (St. Mark's) the effort to in- 
troduce the new norm has led to division within the congrega- 
tion and a process of disintegration which may or may not be 
stopped in time to achieve the kind of precarious balance 
eeorevedepDy, Trinity. For it is obvious that, if the recruit- 
ment of new members from the neighborhood of the church, in 
these cases of Negroes, goes on and the withdrawal of the old, 
the white, members goes on too, a point will be reached where 
the church is again a neighborhood church, as it once was, 
serving exclusively the people who live around it. Sucha 


development is not to be desired from the viewpoint of the 
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denomination if it releases the old, better-off members from 
responsibility for the newer and poorer members before they 
are able to financially and organizationally to keep the 
church going. But what is.desirable or even necessary from 
the viewpoint of denominational administrators need not be so 
from the viewpoint of ordinary church members--as we have 


seen. 
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TABLE 1--CHAPTER VII 
FOUR KINDS OF SATISFACTION 


I. "How much help is your church membership to you in the 
following areas of your life?" - ‘In helping me to 


know of God's love and care for me. 


II. "How would you rate the job that your pastor is doing 
from an all around point of view? 


III. "All in all, how good a job do you think your congre- 


gation is doing? 


IV. Index of rating of congregation's job concernin sat 
specific problems of the city and neighborhood. (Cf. 


Chapter V. 
Te ibs ie Vaz 
"Very "Very Good 
“viens =|) successful “good! job" rating 
St. Peter's 81 93 7O oy 
Lean oy 83 91 64. 17 
ZO. uh 85 62 19 
st. Matthew's 80 S15, Bee £5 
St. Mark's he Sul 28 19 
St. John's 78 48 24 6 


Sst. Luke's 19 Bes 20 2 


SATISFACTION WITH PASTOR AND CONGREGATION 


Distribution of combined ratings 
of pastor's and congregation's 


TABLE 2--CHAPTER VII 


jobs as high (+) or low (-) 


Percentage of 


rage 


respmdents Pastor + Pastor + Pastor - Pastor - Total 
who rate: Congr. + Coner. - Congr. =) Conger, + Snub ea 
St. Peter's 69 24 5 2 (336) 
Trinity 63 29 6 2 (228) 
Zion 59 ae inh 3 (255) 
St. Matthew's 26 28 39 i (299) 
St. Mark's 23 29 a 5 (206) 
St. John's 19 28 48 5 (215) 
St. Luke's 10 ie 68 10 ( 59) 
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TABLE 7--CHAPTER VII 
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Satisfied with Pastor 
Satisfied with con- 
gregation 
Satisfied with 
Specific actions 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SATISFACTION AND EFFECTIVENESS IN 
LUTHERAN CITY CHURCHES 


We come now to the final task of relating the satis- 
faction of church members to the concept of effectiveness 
used by denominational leaders and envisaged as a new norm 
for city churches in danger of losing the bases of their 
existence and as a means of rescuing them. 

In Chapter I the new norm was placed in the dual con- 
text of social thought in American Protestantism on the one 
hand and of Americanization of the Lutheran churches on the 
other. So appeared the dilemma of American Lutheran churches 
posed between their traditional norm of non-interference with 
the existing social order and the new norm of social activism 
largely accepted by other Protestant denominations in the 
United States. The dilemma is most crucial for Lutheran city 
churches. For them it is often seen as a matter of survival: 
one way for the churches to stay alive and self-supporting in 
inner city areas which are changing is to become active agents 
of social betterment and community centers, and thus to attract 
new members from their neighborhoods to replace the older mem- 
bers who move away and gradually lose interest. For this 
approach, the concept of "effectiveness" has come into use at 


denominational conferences and in the literature. Social 
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"effectiveness" is seen as highly functional for city churches 
by many lutheran (and other Protestant) church leaders. The 
upshot of the foregoing analysis is, however, that only in one 
instance among our seven congregations (Trinity) the practice 
of the new norm of "effectiveness" has helped the congregation 
to survive. The other cases are in doubt. As for individual 
church members, they are partly ignorant of the new norm and, 
if not ignorant, they are reluctant to translate it into 
action. When forced to do so by a church leader in alliance 
with circumstances, only a few of the members find satisfaction 
in nelping to implement the new norm, and this satisfaction 
is achieved only under the special conditions of a crisis in 
the neighborhood of the church. Even when achieved, this 
Satisfaction is generally unrelated to the religious satis- 
factions that the church offers. For most of the individual 
members of the seven Lutheran city churches surveyed, social 
“effectiveness” serves no function or serves a function only 
under special conditions. 

We thus have to consider the following problems: First, 
the divergence of the functions of "effectiveness" for the 
churches as organi Zations and lor une ta ndivdiual members; 
second, the divergence of the functions of "effectiveness" 
for churches placed in different circumstances; third, the 
price paid for survival through the new norm of Ne frentives 
ness" in terms of changes in the organization, as well as in 
terms of cultural change; fourth, the;possibility of finding 


alternatives to "effectiveness." 
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A divergence between the function a certain norm may 
have for a social institution and for individual members of 
the institution is, of course, not unusual. If sociological 
theories of religion assume--as they generally do since 
Durkheim--that institutionalized religion furthers the social 
control of individual members through a common system of be- 
liefs and rituals, it is not assumed that the individual par- 
ticipates in institutionalized religion in order to be inte- 
grated into a social group; rather, he is assumed to partici- 
pate because the institution offers him a pattern of rewards-- 
he may get here and now in addition to rewards promised for 
the hereafter. But the special difficulty of "effectiveness" 
is that it disturbs and threatens these established rewards 
and concomitant satisfactions, and yet does not offer any 


visible new rewards instead of the established ree 


lor course, church leaders and theologians say that con- 
comm or the social ampact of the church, that is, its effec- 
tiveness in its neighborhood, should be a consequence of per- 
sonal faith and thus have the function of enabling the individ- 
Beumponexpress his falth--'to live by his faith.” I ‘do not 
exclude the possibility that some people are motivated by their 
religious beliefs to social action. but it seems improbable, 
on general sociological grounds, that such motives suffice 
alone for action--Luther himself estimated that there is "but 
one Christian among a thousand persons!" Accordingly, addi- 
tional--social--motivation for church members seems necessary 
for effective social action by the churches. (in theory, 
Christian churches cannot, by their very nature, offer other 
than transcendental rewards to the faithful, and Lutheran 
churches, in particular, cannot promise any rewards for good 
works, Since these should follow inevitably from a state of 
grace. But in practice, indirect or secondary rewards of a 
social, non-transcendental nature do accompany the performance 
of religious duties. Such rewards are social approval, close 
fellowship with congenial people, increase in personal pres- 
tige, aesthetic pleasure, etc.; secondary motivation is pro- 
vided if religious duties coincide with civic duties prescribed 
by secular ethics. In this context, we are concerned only with 
such social, non-transcendental rewards--and the concomitant 
social punishments--for actions of members of religious in- 
stitutions. 


poe 
Individual members do not ordinarily realize that a new means 
of survival in the city Is required for their church. As we 
have seen, large majorities of the members of all seven 
churches find personal religious satisfaction in their member- 
ship. This seems to be their main reason for belonging to 
the church. It is the function the church has for them. Per- 
sonal religious satisfaction and satisfaction with pastor and 
congregation, which often support it, are endangered by the 
appearance of a new norm. Any other change would also be 
disturbing, but a change in the over-riding "system of mean- 
ing," the introduction of a norm not only new but contradictory, 
cannot hari torbe so. 

The "Don't know" and no answer treatment which such 
large numbers of respondents gave to the survey questions 
particularly relevant to neighborhood effectiveness may, at 
least in part, be attributed to a defensive reaction against 
this disturbing intrusion. Of course, the vagueness of the 
concept may make it less disturbing. It can be applied in 
many different situations of urban change, even in different 
Protestant denominations. It can be formulated in a way 
which does not stress its novelty and its divergence from 
tradition. It can be interpreted by particular pastors and 


congregational leaders and by ordinary members so as to 


ta psychological counterpart to what is, on the level of 
social systems, Sorokin's theory of "systems of meaning" and 
"congeries" (cf. Ch. I) is Leon Festinger's Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance, which states that in the human organism "there is 
a drive toward consonance among cognitions," that is, disso- 
nance of one's thoughts, beliefs, actions--if recognized--is 


unpleasant. A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, Evanston, Ill., 
19573 Dp. 260. 
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reduce the tension or "cognitive dissonance" with traditional 
Sve Mdecroande pCi elo. ovltl,.our findings) Sugeest that .a 
vague sense of disturbance accompanies the answers to the sur- 
vey questions implying that the church should have a policy 


fer acs neighborhood and its social ills. 


But the situation looks quite different from the indi- 
vidual member's viewpoint once he has become conscious of a 
crisis in the neighborhood of the church. Now, a new norm 
Perecetiing this crisis, a. prescription for dealing with it, 
Oreear least, for orienting oneself towards it, may fulfill 
a positive function. The norm of "effectiveness"--of the 
church's "outreach" into the neighborhood and of its respon- 
sibility for all the people there--can supply direction in 
Seilav. Ons Of crisis and.confusion.. It is. only in those two 
congregations (Trinity and St. Mark's) where a critical de- 
velopment in the neighborhood has forced a dramatic change 
upon the church, that satisfaction with the congregation's 
action in specific neighborhood problems becomes numerically 
important, and also important through its impact on other 
kinds of satisfaction. Thus, the new norm of effectiveness 
ean, under special circumstances, find the support of con- 
siderable proportions of members because it has become func- 
wronatecor Chem individually. Then, conversely, lack of 
"effectiveness" will be dysfunctional to the individual mem- 
bers and cause dissatisfaction. But such critical situations 
seem to be less frequent than situations of slow, undramatic 


change, which do not force a decision between the disintegration 
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of the institution and the sintvroduetion of new norms, the re-= 
ordering of values into a new hierarchy which differs from 


the old one. 


The new norm of "effectiveness" has, however, serious 
weaknesses which hinder its acceptance by ordinary members 
and thus its implementation, especially before a crisis has 
developed, and which cause grave difficulties once it is 
accepted. Of these weaknesses, two have been treated and 
documented in Chapter I. They are the incongruity of social 
activism with basic Lutheran doctrine and tradition, and the 
vagueness a1d ambiguity of the concept of “effectiveness.” 
The strength of conscious, reasoned orthodoxy and traditional- 
ism among the respondents cannot be ascertained; sacl! that. 1s 
apparent is their general resistance to change, and that is, 
of course, strong. There is reason to believe that small 
groups of respondents have accepted the general idea of the 
church's responsibility for its neighborhood, but there is 
no evidence to show how far they or other respondents would 
go in defining such responsibility; instead, respondents show 
great uncertainty in answering the questions concerned and - 
even refuse to answer them. 


' also 


Another weakness of the aim of "“effectiveness,' 
noticed in Chapter I, is that it requires the church to be= 
come, as it were, also a secular institution, and to become, 
in part, a supplement to other actually secular institutions. 


The pastor may urge religious reasons for doing even this, 


but, unattractive in itself to the members, it may well daunt 
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them by its economic and other, imponderable, implications: 
if government and philanthropic agencies, with the resources 
in money and experience at their disposal, cannot redeem the 
blighted areas of the inner city, imbue the inmates of housing 
projects with civic responsibility, alleviate the loneliness 
Saepeopte living in apartments, etc., is it. likely that a 
church congregation, relatively poor and untaught in such 
tasks, can do so? Better, perhaps not to seek such a goal, 
even ii} voere are religious reasons for doing So. 

Further, our seven cases show that the introduction of 
the new norm of "effectiveness" exacts a high price in satis- 
faction of individual members and, consequently, in turn-over 
orfemembership. Trinity, which is so proud of its successful 
integration, has lost half its former White members. St. 
Mark's has lost more old members than it has been able to re- 
place through new members from the neighborhood. The attitudes 
of substantial numbers of members of St. Peter's indicate that 
they, too, would leave their church should it ever accept 
Negro members. Hrom our data we cannot tell what the accept- 
ance of considerable numbers of other new members of different 
ethnic or class background would effect, but we may assume 
that all new and different elements in the membership would 
hasten the exodus of those old members who are no longer 
closely attached to the church or its neighborhood. 

The turnover in membership furthered by the implementa- 
tion of the norm of "effectiveness" also puts a heavy burden 


on the remaining old members. They are not asked to preserve 
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the church for themselves and people like them. They them- 
selves have, in fact, often moved already to a new neighbor- 
hood. They are asked, then, to work for a gradual change, so 
that the church does not close up, remains self-supporting, 

is able to hand on its traditions to the new members, and pre- 
serves its identity. But this task demands that they take on 
a sort of caretaker role for an indeterminate time--not a very 
inspiring task in any institution. Moreover, for ordinary 
members the tasks implied by "effectiveness" mean chiefly 
financial sacrifices and adaptation to new, unwelcome social 
encounters in the congregation. A vicious circle is thus en- 
gendered: the more "“effective’ the church becomes in the 
neighborhood, the more it alienates its old members. 

Not only is the role of caretaker in their old church 
unrewarding for members individually, it is directly dysfunc- 
tional for those of them who have moved away from the neigh- 
borhocd since it hinders their adjustment or integration in 
their new social environment, that is, in the suburb in which 
they are likely to live now. The interviews show the plight 
of several councilmen, who no longer can go to church with 
their wives and children because the latter have joined a 
new church--presumably with the consent of the husband--while 
they feel bound to their old congregation through their church 
office. From the incomplete data at hand, holding an office 
in the congregation seems thus to provide a very strong moti- 
vation to stay, strong enough to counteract the pull of new 


human relationships and responsibilities in the new neighbor- 


hood. Holding an office has its own intrinsic. rewards, but 
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by no means all old members can hold offices. 


The bearing which the new norm of "effectiveness" has 
on the understanding of Lutheran doctrine and tradition by 
the church members cannot be deduced from the survey data, 
but the intensive interviews offer some information. 

In Chapter I it was pointed out that social activism, as 
developed in the tradition of American Protestantism, is a 
foreign element in Lutheranism. Efforts have been made to in- 
tegrate it into the theological system through reinterpreta- 
tlon OL traditional doctrine. More orthodox theologians 
stress the secondary, derived nature of social action out of 
"Christian responsibility." But for the ordinary church mem- 
ber, the fine points of theology are of no interest, whereas 
he cannot help knowing whether the pastor preaches about a 
personal Christian life, or "always talks about stewardship 
and integration." As "the social functions of an organization 
help determine the structure (including the recruitment of per- 
sonnel involved in the structure) ,"* a church which becomes 
effective in its neighborhood through organizing clubs and 
community enterprises will attract the kind of people for whom 
thes kind of activity is most important; these will, in turn, 


try to involve the church in even more community enterprises, 


loe,, for example, Harold C. Letts (ed.), Christian 
social Responsibility, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957, 
three volumes, and William H. Lazareth, A Theology of Politics, 
a pamphlet produced by the Board of Social Missions of the 
ULC, New York, 1960. 


“Robert K. Merton, "Manifest and Latent Functions," 


social Theo and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
TOST eps. O25 
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and so on, progressively. As the time, energy and emotional 
resources of human beings are limited, it might be expected 
that other activities, such as Bible “study, .cunday School eie, 
adults, and other meetings for instruction will be reduced. 
If new members are recruited who grew up in a church of 
another denomination or without religious instruction, re- 
quirements concerning knowledge of the church's doctrines and 
understanding of its ritual have to be relaxed, the more eager 
the congregation is to get the new members, and the greater 
the distance between Lutheran tradition and the tradition of 
their former denominations. To give an example from the 
Satisfied, proud congregation of Trinity which integrated five 
years ago, a man who has been a member of the church for two 
years and is now on the council, answers the interview ques- 
tion, “What do you consider the principal doctrine of the 
Church?" as follows: 
oe ee ChUrCh SS participacilon =in-communilty. aGna ics me 
and the democracy in the church. Do you mean religious 
doctrine? ome the principal doctrine of the butheras 
church lis ether call men haver Ghesrignc Co worships 
futheran churches and that they should go anywhere and 
feel at home in any Lutheran church or synod. 

Though toils answer iS right in many ways, It is novstvnebre rsa. 

answer to the question. 

Ritual, without understanding, seems easier than doctrine 
to transmit to new members. This holds for religiously cencraw 
as well as marginal rituals. A woman who has been a member of 
Trinity for a long time and a Sunday School teacher talks 


about the new members thus: 


Problem is to educate them into the ways of the church; 
DUIPOSe. in tne Oreanizacions,, andesomony) 1.) . mula veoe 


the new members are anxious not to change the tradi- 
tions. Ask, How has it been done? or What's the 
custom? For example, while it is not a lengthy tra- 
dition, new members feel Lucia Festival is an impor- 
tant tradition. Old members, seeing this as a Swedish 
festival, wonder why one should have it still. The 
new members like the pageantry of the festival and 
don't want to change the custom. 

The ritual which the new members like so much is marginal 
from a religious point of view. The Lucia festival is cele- 
brated in Sweden on December 15th every year. It is often be- 
Preovea tO be Of heathen. origin. it is not necessarily a reli- 
gious festival today; secular organizations, businesses, 
private families, as well as church groups, may select a 
blond young girl to be "the queen of light" and to appear in 
the ceremonies in a white gown with candles in her hair. In 
religious groups the Lucia celebration is usually a pageant 
with many traditional Christmas carols. That the new Negro 
members of Trinity want to preserve this ritual may be moving, 


but it is not likely to help them much in understanding the 


Lutheranism they have adopted. 


It has been shown that the introduction of the new norm 
of “effectiveness" creates many new problems. It has also 
been shown that in a crisis precipitated by changes in the 
neighborhood of the church, a new orientation towards the 
problems of the neighborhood, that is, some appropriate form 
of "effectiveness," may become functional not only for the 
Mister TOngtasutvival Of che city church, but also tor. the 
individual church members. For them the new orientation may 


dissolve a dilemma. The question remains whether there are 
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no alternatives to the new norm of “effectiveness, ' 
the institutional or on the individual level. 

On the individual level the obvious alternative is ad- 
herence to traditional Lutheran attitudes and norms, even in 
a crisis situation which demands a conscious decision. ‘The 
emphasis is then placed on the individual's relationship with 
God, that is, on his personal religious experience. From this 
there should follow, according to the teachings of the Church, 
acts of brotherly love towards his fellow men and acts of 
mercy. tn traditional practice, this does not include the 
obligation to go out of one's way constantly to find oppor 
tunities for good works, but only the obligation to do the 
right thing when the occasion arises. If the neighborhood 
and the congregation change their character, there is no 
reason why a member should not transfer to a church nearer to 
his new home. (Perhaps the suburbs need the one Christian 
among a thousand as much, or more, than the slums need him-- 
and who, but he in his own conscience, is to decide whether 
they do?) 

It is clear from the survey data that a large majority 
of respondents in all seven churches belong to these churches 
because they fulfill their traditional function for them. 

This is the church's indispensable function for its member, 
giving him the fundamental experience of being strengthened 
in his faith through a familiar ritual perrormed insciose 
community with his fellows. Without this experience, the 


church has nothing to offer which other institutions do not 


offer, too. It follows: that a church which would places ac 


Sek: 

Survival as an organization above the personal religious satis- 
faction of its members would not survive as a church, merely, 
Dernaps, ao a community center. It can also be said that 
churches which concentrate on those functions which only reli- 
gious institutions can perform stand a better chance of hold- 
ing their old members. If they move to new locations with 
their members, they need not change their basic character. 

But what, then, about the "unchurched" areas in the 
inner city and the people there? An alternative to making 
the existing churches responsible for them is already widely 
practiced: it is mission churches supported by the denomina- 
tion. Another possibility is to have mission churches sup- 
ported by churches which were once located in the area, or by 
other more wealthy churches which take a special interest in 
"their" mission church as they sometimes do in a missionary 
they support in Africa and Asia. Other possible alternatives 
to the introduction of social "effectiveness" in the existing 
city churches might be discovered if a search were undertaken. 

It is possible that an institution with a unified 


"system of meaning," 


a system of values and norms which rest 
on a long tradition, has as much appeal to potential recruits 
and as much chance of survival in a changing environment, as 
an institution which tries to adapt itself by turning in a new 
direction and, in so doing, becomes forgetful of the chief 


expectations of its members. At least, this possibility 


should be investigated before it is rejected. 


lutheran churches, surviving in the inner city by 


ole 
adopting social activism and recruiting new members from the 
newcomers to the neighborhood, may finally remain Lutheran 
in name only and, perhaps, in their liturgy and music. None 
of the pastors interviewed brought up this possibility which 
may be understood in the light of the fact that they all (with 
one conspicuous exception) see their problems in terms only 
of their own church, its members and its neighborhood. Such 
a combination of indifference and parochialism looks like a 
movement towards congregationalism, in which every church is 
not only free to organize as it pleases, but also free to 
interpret the scriptures as it thinks best and study them as 
much or as little as it wants to. 

But, aS we have seen, the forces of conservatism are 
still strong in Lutheran churches, even city churches, not to 
speak of rural and small-town churches. Whether these con- 
servative forces will find spokesmen who can convince and 
attract the younger generation, one cannot tell. At any rate, 
the proponents of social "effectiveness," the latest variation 
of the American Social Gospel, do not have much grass root 
support among Lutherans, not even among the members of inner 
city churches at whom the idea of "effectiveness" is espe- 
clally directed. There seems to be little prospect of a 
change in the immediate future. The new norm of social 
"effectiveness" will not be widely accepted by church members 
if the link between the personal religious experience and 
social action is not strengthened through changes in the 
structure of the congregation, or, in other words, if “neigh- 


borhood outreach" is not made as satisfying in a personal 


OLS 
Sense to church members as their established practices are. 
It is not easy for any church to establish such a link be- 
tween traditional church practices and neighborhood action, 
and 16 is particularly CEUGTiculver or butheran churches, since 


it may do violence to their heritage and identity. 


STATEMENT ON METHOD 


The Main Problems 


The largest source of information for this thesis con- 
sists of questionnaire data which were collected by a church 
group without an explicit plan for analysis. The plan used 
here for the analysis of the questionnaire data and the other 
material is based, first, on what is of sociological interest 
in the subject matter and, second, on what gives intelligible 
results. The thesis is a "secondary analysis" which tries to 
make the best of existing data for a purpose defined after 
the data were collected. In the analysis are also included 
inferences from the mere fact that the survey was done at all 
and inferences based on the circumstance that some questions 
were included in the questionnaire, while others were ex- 
eluded. The history of the collection of data is part of 
the analysis. Limitations of the data are the reason that 
the findings are more often suggestive than definitive state- 
ments which can be generalized. 

The shortcomings of the questionnaire material (about 
which more below) and its novelty and promise are derived 
from the same facts: data were collected about twelve 
Lutheran congregations in big American cities, and question- 
naires were mailed to the members of these congregations; 


thus data were provided on individual members of congregations 
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as well as on the institutions as such. This permits the 
analysis of individual behavior and attitudes in the context 
of particular social organizations and their particular 
"climates of opinion." 

But there are only twelve congregations, selected un- 
systematically (see below). Statistical treatment of such a 
small number of units must be very limited since the differ- 
ences between units cannot average out. Thus, it is not use- 
ful to divide these twelve congregations--or as many of them 
as are amenable to the procedure--into types. The purpose of 
typologies in sociological analysis is to order cases in such 
a way that important differences between them are explained by 
their inclusion in one or another type. If the differences 
within a type are more important than the similarities, the 
typology is only marginally useful, e.g. for descriptive pur- 
poses. No typology which would have been useful as an ex- 
planatory device could be found for the twelve congregations 
or for a selection from the twelve. Since congregations are 
complex organizations, sometimes with long and very special 
histories, it is not surprising that the differences between 
them are as important and as revealing as the similarities. 
Much the same would hold for an analysis starting by ranking 
the congre gations according to any one criterion:. such rank- 
ing is a descriptive device which does not throw enough light 
on ranking by other important criteria. 

Actually, similarities between congregations are used 
for the elementary purpose mentioned, namely, to describe, 


to order and to group them (see below). But such groupings-- 
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according to satisfaction with the pastor's or the congrega- 
tion's job, according to problem consciousness, or according 
to kinds of prevailing problems--are in themselves phenomena 
which have to be explained; they do not explain conditions 
in the congregations. Nor can we generalize from our very 
varied "satisfied" congregations to all "satisfied" congrega- 
tions, nor from our very varied "problem conscious" congrega- 
tions to all "problem conscious" congregations. 

With complex units selected unsystematically and with 
numbers of units as small as these, the method of analysis 
must be a comparison, a simple and direct comparison, of 
cases. Yet, for a direct comparison, twelve units are a 
large number, difficult and cumbersome to handle. In this 
case, the number of congregations to be compared was narrowed 
down to seven (see below). Seven is still an unusually high 
number of complex organizations to be compared; but it permits 
the demonstration of special conditions conducive to special 
results, the demonstration of dissimilarities, as well as of 


similarities, and thus a better understanding of both. 


Tema tanOL sLieGmCiy yaeCoUrel 
Effectiveness Study 


The questionnaire data were collected in the Spring of 
1957 for the City Church Effectiveness Study, sponsored by the 
National Council of Lutheran Churches in America (ncz).+ 

dat about the same time similar though not identical 
studies were made of Congregational and Presbyterian congre- 


gations. These and some other studies are coordinated through 
the National Council of Churches of Christ (NCCC). 


Dat 

Twelve congregations were chosen by denominational adminis- 
trators according to a wide variety of criteria. All churches 
selected are situated in metropolitan cities. (The seven 
eases used here are in New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Phila- 
delphia.) Different regions of the country are represented 
and also different Lutheran bodies and memberships of differ- 
ent ethnic backgrounds. Further, there is a variety of urban 
settings with different problems arising from change in the 
community and different responses to these problems by the 
congregations. The congregations vary in size, wealth and 
age. in short, the net was cast as wide as possible in the 
hope of catching all the most important characteristics of 
Lutheran churches in big cities. A decisive factor in the 
selection was, however, the willingness of the congregation 
anders pastor cto participate in the study. in Chapter II, 
it is shown how the degree of willingness or unwillingness 
of the pastor or the congregation to cooperate has, in some 
cases, affected not only the return rates of the mail ques- 
tionnaire, but also the results it shows. I have used this 
kind of information not merely to characterize the meth- 
odological accuracy of the figures, but also as an item that 
unwittingly reveals characteristics of the congregations. 
In all, the churches selected for the study are not a repre- 
sentative sample of Lutheran churches in America, of Lutheran 
churches in big cities, of churches with specific problems, 
or of churches of a particular type; they are individual cases. 

Three kinds of data were collected by the NLC between 


Varemosoring and fall of 1957. 
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I. The self-studies. 


Usual Ly “a 


Each congregation had a "study director, 
young pastor who did not belong to the congregation. Under 
his supervision, a committee of church members followed a 
self-study guide to provide data on the size and composition 
of the congregation, its organizations, finances, buildings, 
personnel, and on the neighborhood of the church. Class, 
racial, ethnic and age composition of the neighborhood are | 
described and compared with the composition of the congregation. 

The aim of the self-studies--to provide objective facts 
and figures established reliably and in the same way for all 
congregations--was not reached. Especially, the self-studies 
do not provide uniformly reliable information on the size and 
composition of the whole or of the active membership of the 
different congregations. Thus they cannot be used to check 
how far the returned mail-questionnaires are representative. 
The self-study guides presented difficulties to amateurs and 
were not always filled out completely or according to the same 
standards. The figures in the self-studies do not all pertain 
to the same year; some are for 1955, some for 1956 and some 
for 1957. Some churches do keep good records; some napady 
keep records at all. A few churches do not make a distinction 
between "confirmed" and “communicant" members. (This was dis- 
covered after the completion of the self-~studies.) Neverthe- 
less, the return rates for the mail questionnaire (see TABLE 1 
--CHAPTER II) are based on “active communicant" members, as 


in some churches the list of "confirmed" members is hopelessly 
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out of date and inflated by the inclusion of the names of 
people who vwere coniirmed in this ‘church, that-is, took their 
first Communion there, never renounced their membership, but 
no longer go there for Communion. Moreover, very few non- 
communicant members have answered the questionnaire, so that 
it proved to be a small loss to leave them out. For the 
description of the neighborhood in the self-study, some con- 
gregations took 1950 census data; others tried, with varying 
Success, to get more recent data. The definition of what con- 
stitutes "the neighborhood" of the church presented a major 
difficulty. Thus, comparisons between the membership of the 
congregation and the population of the neighborhood are not 
very reliable. 

For these and similar reasons, little use has been made 
of the self-studies in this thesis, except in Chapter II, 


which provides background material. 
II. The intensive interviews. 


In each congregation the study director or some other 
outsider interviewed the pastor following a guide for a 
"Focussed interview." Further, in each congregation two mem- 
bers of,the church, usually including one Sunday School teacher, 
an old member and a relatively new member. 

These interviews provide a lot of factual information 
about the history and organization of the congregation and 

losety non-communicant respondents were excluded: 16 


iaeoumeireber'ss.6 in Trinity;'6 in Zions; 11 in St. Matthew's; 
Beiueore Mark's;.5 in st. John's; 3 in st. Luke's. 
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also a great deal of interesting gossip. They are, of course, 
very uneven, depending on the skill of the oe interviewers 
and the willingness of the pastor to talk freely. The inter- 
views, therefore, do not lend themselves readily to systematic 
use. I have used them mainly for illustration and sometimes 


for explanation of findings from the survey. 


tii ne Mal beQUueSULOnnNadre. 


The study directors arranged to have a questionnaire 
sent to each "member" on the lists of the smaller congrega- 
tions, to two-thirds of four larger congregations and to one- 
third of the largest one. The incoming questionnaires were 
checked off against numbered lists, or in other ways, and 
non-respondents got a second questionnaire. The questionnaire 
contains 86 questions, to which answer can be checked, and 
only a few write-in answers. 

A diftfiiculty with the mail survey is that no uniter 
bases for establishing return rates exist and that the return 
rates that can be established for each congregation vary 
widely. (See Chapter II for details on each of the congrega- 
tions analyzed and TABLE 1--CHAPTER II.) As mentioned above, 
the membership lists kept by the churches are sometimes very 
much ouv of date, the criveria ror Listings members sunder 
various categories differ in the congregations, the educational 
levels of the members differ, and the icooperationsor= laces 
cooperation of the pastor also influenced the return raves. 

In our analysis, we are, however, not concerned with 
the opinions of purely nominal members of the churches. It 


is thus an advantage to have a selection of respondents 
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interested enough in their church to fill out the long, finely- 
printed and sometimes difficult questionnaire. Only members 
who indicated that they were communicant members of the church 
were included in the sample (see above). Questionnaires which 


were filled out only partially were not used. 


paortv.Oonal material. 


Especially in Chapter I, minutes of meetings of the 
Department of the Urban Church of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ and reports made at such meetings were used. 
These meetings were preparatory to studies of urban churches 
by several denominations. (The National Lutheran Council was 
the first to collect its data; studies done by Congregational 
and Presbyterian church organizations followed. The NCC has 
undertaken a comparative study of the data collected by these 
and other churches.) I took part in several such meetings 
after the field work for the NLC study had been completed in 
1957. I also visited five of the seven churches treated in 
this thesis, obtained some annual reports, programs and the 
like, and talked with several of their pastors and members. 


Further background information was provided by the NLC. 


Use of the Data 


it is difficult to imagine an exhaustive analysis of the 


data collected for the City Church Effectiveness Study of the 


i seventy-two questionnaires were excluded because they 
Wecomn bled OuUC mancompLetel wis 15.i1n Sc. Peter's; LO-in 
ieee eo 72 On: 15 in Gt. Matthews: 9 iInvSt.. Mark's: 
ROg aot, Jon's: 9 An sot.. lukels. 
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National Lutheran Council. The first problems confronting 
the scholar are thus problems of selection. I have decided 
to focus attention on the evaluation of its own effectiveness 
by each congregation. The reasons for this selection are that 
the concept of “effectiveness” raised interesting theoretical 
questions (cf. Chapter I), that it was the original and chief 
concern of the sponsors of the study (who gave me a free hand 
in choosing my theme), that it seemed to be the concept most 
thoroughly treated in the questionnaire, and that the congre- 
gations divided most neatly into those which think of themselves 
as doing a good overall job--being effective in their own eyes, 
that is--and those which do net think they are doing such a 
good job. (If it be said that this Ws a division tncomene 
types, they are types for this one purpose only. Other single 
antithetic types may be set up likewise. ) 

Emphasis on the relationship of congregations with their 
social environment has decided the method of using the data. 
Two main approaches to an analysis of the data present them- 
selves: one is the approach by organizations, taking the 
congregations as the units of analysis; the other is to con- 
Sider the roughly 2700 respondents from twelve congregations 


together as an aperepate.t If social effectiveness is to be 


Iie latter approach--in which the unit of analysis is 


the single respondent--has been taken by some of the researchers 
dealing with the City Church Effectiveness Study of the NLC 

and of other denominations. But the respondents from the twelve 
congregations combined are not a representative sample of a 
known universe (or even a sample with a known bias) and find- 
ings cannot be generalized. Furthermore, it is up to the 
scholar analyzing the data in this manner to show that the 
variables he uses and their relationships are in independent of 
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studied, congregations must obviasly be the units of analysis, 
and individual respondents must be studied in the context of 
their particular congregations. In this way, the many factors 
which may or may not influence the congregation's relation- 
ship with its neighborhood and for which there are no adequate 
measures are held under control. It is true, however, that 
this approach in our case reduces the possibilities for multi- 
variate analysis. Since the number of respondents is quite 
small in some congregations, they are usually divided into 
not more than two groups, according to the presence or absence 
Ofesomne avtribute, e.2., of giving a high rating to: the con- 
Poeeavton's job.) It is snot often possible to do more than 
Simple cross-tabulations of two dichotomized variables and to 
introduce as many qualifying variables as desirable. Comparing 
series of similar relationships within congregations and com- 
parisons from congregation to congregation to some extent over- 
come these limitations. In the same way, a certain independ- 


ence of the vagaries of data collection is achieved. Du 


(a) the size of the congregation [since the congregations 
vary greatly in the number of members and of respondents], 
e of the return rates [since return rates also vary], and 
ec) of other factors inside and outside the congregation 
which cannot be measured and therefore cannot be controlled 
for analysis. 


Ime basis for this statement is detailed in Hanan 
boivineee otatistical significance and Sociological Theory,” 
paper read at the 1959 American Sociological Association meet- 
ing and dittoed by the Department of Sociology, University of 
California, December 1959. See also Selvin, "A Critique of 
Tests of Significance in Survey Research," American Socio- 
logical Review (22, 1957). Selvin also gives the reasons for 
the absence of tests of significance in this thesis which 
bases itself on "internal replications" instead. 
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although the units are small and were studied at about the 
same time with the same instruments, many of the difficulties 
that ordinarily beset comparative studies of social phenomena 
are present in this one. Conversely, the abundance of fruit- 


ful suggestions, usual in such studies, is alsothere. 


At the beginning of this statement I have explained why 
comparison of individual cases is the method of analysis indi- 
cated here. But a direct comparison of twelve widely and un- 
systematically differing cases of complex organizations is too 
cumbersome to be practicable. A further selection was there- 
fore necessary. I have chosen seven congregations for analysis 
according to two kinds of criteria: a) properties which exem- 
plify general, unspecified effectiveness (or ineffectiveness ) 
and b) methodological criteria. Thus, I have excluded congre- 
gations whose relationship to their neighborhood makes them 
exceptional even in this varied collection (e.g., an almost 
Suburban church, a mission church which is only three years 
old, a church located in a business district where nobody 
lives) and two congregations for which a lot of vital infor- 
mation was lacking. I have included the church which I have 
called St. Luke's--although it is one of the smallest and, 
with a low return rate, has produced only 59 usable question- 
naires--because it provides the case of extreme dissatisfaction 
and is otherwise of special interest. Thus I have three con- 
gregations which think, in a general way, well of the job they 


are doing and four which do not. 


Bile. 

The analysis is based mainly on the questionnaire data, 
as said above. Efforts to overcome some of the limitations 
of the data are described in the text because they determine, 
in part, the form of analysis. Only three more points have 
to be made here. 

The first point is that the questionnaires were not pre- 
tested. Some questions which seem to have confused the re- 
spondents have, therefore, simply been left unused, others 
Maviewpeecn used with caution.’ Whe chief difficulty arises from 
the fact that the authors of the questionnaire did not fore- 
see--so it seems--the extent of apathy and uncertainty con- 
cerning two important series of questions about the church's 
relations with its neighborhood. Some of the questions in the 
series drew far more "Don't know's" and no answers than posi- 
tive or negative answers. Yet, since respondents who did not 
answer whole pages of the questionnaire were eliminated, one 
may assume that all respondents looked at the questions, and 
that no answer is similar to a "Don't know." Both responses 
are meaningful in answer to the series of questions, as is 
shown in Chapter V. Where there is no prevailing norm among 
the respondents as to the 'right' answer to a question, many 
"Don't know's" and no answers are to be expected and, con- 
versely, these responses indicate the absence of prevailing 
norms. 

The second point is that, in view of the aforesaid dif- 
ficulties, all statistical operations beyond the most simple 
ones are out of place. Only clear and repeated relationships 


between variables are considered as established findings--and 
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even then with reservations. No contingency coefficients are 
used in Chapters III to VI because none could be used for all 
measures (chiefly because the numbers are too small) and be- 
cause they would add nothing to the findings from simple 
cross-tabulations of dichotomized variables. 

The third point is that, for similar reasons, only two 
indices have been constructed--to summarize perception of 
series of specific problems and rating of the congregation's 
action on these problems (see Chapter V). Questions concerning 
these problems were framed with index construction in mind, all 
worded the same way or similarly and all pertaining to different 
aspects of the same matter, environmental problems. But other 
indices to summarize a number of similar findings have not 
been used. First, they would have obscured differences be- 
tween congregations. (For example, the difference between 
mute, retreating opposition and active opposition groups would 
not have become clear if there had been a general index of 
participation in the life of the church.) Second, the small 
numbers of respondents and the sometimes lopsided distribution 
of attitudes among them generally permit only dichotomization 
of variables. Thus, there are, most of the time, only two 
groups of respondents in each congregation which are to be 
compared, and indices which would permit multi-point scales 
on which to range many groups of respondents simply do not 
apply. In order to be really useful, the more complex methods 
of analysis would have to have been built into the question- 


naire. 
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If the data used here have many shortcomings, they 
nevertheless are worth analysis. No study of similar scope 
has ever been undertaken before among religious institutions. 
Especially, no systematic study of the varying interplay of 
common factors in several congregations is so far available. 
This lack of studies which might contribute to the explanation 
of our findings accounts for the omission of references in 
the text to related studies. The interested reader will find 
a review of such studies in the "Afterword" by Charles Y. 
Glock to Walter Kloetzli's book on the NLC study.+ The 
bibliography to this thesis also lists such studies. 

The usefulness of the approach adopted for this thesis 
Wak, or course, be increased if the comparisons are extended 
to congregations of other denominations .*© Furthermore, the 
emphasis of the thesis on the congregations! relationships 
with their different environments has implications for the 
study of other, non-religious institutions in a changing en- 
vironment. Also, the rich--though uneven--background material 
available provides a time dimension usually lacking in studies 
of this kind. The phenomenon studied can, first, be placed 


in a historical context (cf. Chapter I) and, second, different 
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Ime City Church: Death or Renewal, Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1961, pp. ihrpyeaakerey 


analyses of the data collected by Congregational and 
Presbyterian organizations shortly after the NLC study have, 
up to this time, not been based on a comparison of congrega- 
tions and therefore cannot show results comparable to our find- 
ings. The NCC is, however, working on comparisons between the 
data collected by different denominations. This work may show 
which of our findings are peculiar to Lutheran churches and 
which apply, to some degree, also to other Protestant churches. 
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stages of similar processes can be observed by comparison ou 
some of the seven cases. This is especially true for the 
integrated congregations, Trinity and St. Mark's, whose annual 
reports show the turnover of membership for several years and 
who are caught by the study in different stages of a similar 


development. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


The conclusions drawn in this thesis are suggestions 
based on empirical evidence, but they cannot be considered 
findings that carry complete scientific conviction. The best 
use to which they could be put would be to base on them a re- 
examination of the assumptions underlying the movement of 
"church effectiveness in general," and the "Church Effective- 
ness Study,” in particular, and further research aimed less 
broadly and executed with more precision. 

Some questions shown to be important in our study but 
not sufficiently clarified by the evidence at hand are as 
follows. 

How far have norms of, social action for. churchestmcaa. 
is, "effectiveness," have taken hold among church members? 
What enterprises do church members consider to be part of the 
church's task, what ones seem merely permissible, and what 
fall definitely outside the task of a religious institution? 
Further, which are given priority, traditional tasks or the 
new, social tasks? And which of the various social tasks 
have priority? Yet, further, what do people who theoretically 


accept the norm of “effectiveness (‘think about the allocauic 


Deg 
of money, staff and members! time to the new tasks? What 
means of fulfilling the new tasks are approved of and what 
are not? 

Who, in the opinion of the church members, should bear 
thie responsibility forsthe social order, specifically for 
slums, or juvenile delinquency, or overcrowded schools, or 
Meetecveda Old people, or for the integration of immigrants 
and newcomers to the city? Are conservative Lutherans opposed 
to planned social reform as such, or are they merely opposed 
to the church's undertaking it? 

Can a conscious religious orthodoxy--apart from unthink- 
ing conservatism or inertia--be detected and located among 
the church went What, if anything, distinguishes Luther- 
ans from other Protestants in the eyes of Lutheran church 
members? 

What are the attitudes about recruiting new members? 
Could one establish a sort of "social distance scale" for 
people of different class, ethnic and religious backgrounds 
who are more or less welcome to the present members, and is 
there a point at which the wish to see the congregation strong 
and growing is superseded by the wish not to change the 
character of the membership too much? 

With data on these questions and with background data 
comparable to the present ones, the chance that the new norm 
of "effectiveness" will be accepted at least theoretically by 
large numbers of church members could be gauged more clearly. 
(Of course, the pastor's attitude and his ability to make aims 


understood, as well as actual experience in the congregation 
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with efforts to become “effective, would have to be watched 
carefully, since they have been shown to be highly important.) 
It would, then, also become clearer whether or not renewed 
and strengthened emphasis on orthodox Lutheran tradition 
would evoke a stronger response among present members--and 
what response it would receive from new members, brought up 


outside the Lutheran tradition. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 


Indices of Perception of Problems and of 
Rating of Action on Problems 


The series of questions concerning respondents! percep- 
tion of the existence of problems which affect the neighbor- 
hood or the congregation and concerning the congregation's 
actions about these problems have various shortcomings, as 
we have seen. When telescoped into indices of perception of 
problems and of rating of action on problems, these series of 
questions furnish, however, useful measuring instruments. 

The index used in this analysis was constructed--after 
several other methods had been tried--in a simple way. 

1.) All respondents who answered "very much" or "some" to one 
or more of the questions concerning the effect of the 
three city problems on the congregation were marked and 
classified as “city problem conscious." 

2.) All respondents who answered "yes" to any one or more of 
the questions concerning the existence in the neighborhood 
of the eight problems were marked and classified as "per- 
ceiving neighborhood problems.” 


"city problem conscious" 


3.) All respondents who were both 
and also "perceiving neighborhood problems" were marked 
and classified as “perceiving problems." 


4.) All respondents who were not either "city problem conscious" 
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or “perceiving neighborhood problems" were marked and 
classified as "not perceiving problems." 

In all congregations except one (St. John's) the per-— 
centage of respondents who are ‘city problem conscious! is 
the highest, followed by the percentage of respondents who 
are ‘perceiving neighborhood problems.'! In all but two cases 
(St. Peter's and Zion) the respondents who perceive both 
kinds of problems form the third largest group and the 'not 
problem conscious! respondents are the smallest group. (See 
TABLE 1--CHAPTER V.) 

An index for the rating of action on these problems was 
constructed in a similar way.- 

1.) All respondents who answered "Yes - a lot" to one or more 
of the questions concerning the help congregations are 
giving people to meet city problems were marked one 
classified as “giving a high rating of actioe ‘onmemn 
problems." 

2.) All respondents who answered "Very good job" to one or 
more of the questions concerning the job congregations 
are doing in helping to solve neighborhood problems were 
marked and classified as "giving a high rating of action 
on neighborhood problems." 

3.) All respondents who gave high ratings for action on at 
least one city and one neighborhood problem were marked 
and classified as "giving a high rating of action on 
problems.” 


4.) All respondents who gave no high rating of action on any 


of the city problems or any of the neighborhood problems 
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were marked and classified as "giving no high rating of 
action on problems." 

In all cases, except in St. John's, where the percent- 
ages are the same, the percentage of respondents who give a 
high rating of action on city problems is greater than the 
Percervage of respondents who give a high rating of action on 
neighborhood problems. In all cases the percentage of re- 
Spondents who give a high rating of action on both kinds of 
problems is, of course, smallest. The proportion of respond- 
ents who give no high rating at all varies considerably and 
is, on the whole, very high, even among two of the 'satisfied' 
congregations. But Trinity is an exception. (Seen TABLE 
CHAPTER V.) 

This index being nothing but a device to combine a great 
mass of data to make them manageable, ratings concerning spe- 


cial problems are still used where indicated. 


Ion constructing these two indices, answers to all ques- 
TLOns were dichotomized, as the answers to questions concern- 
ing judgment of the pastor or the congregation were dichotomized. 
With the small numbers of respondents available, it seemed use- 
less to form more than two groups of respondents for comparison. 
Thus, in the indices there are classed together as negative 
responses the truly negative answers, the less than positive, 
in-between answers, the "Don't know" and no answers. ‘These 
groups of answers vary independently from each other among con- 
gregations and among problems. Indices constructed with con- 
sideration for such variations would have stressed the differ- 
ences between congregations. In an analysis of variations 
between a large number of congregations, this would have been 
Worceecne effort, but not here. 


The same can be said for the neglect of multiple high 
rates of perception or multiple high ratings of problems. If 
each problem had been scored separately for the construction 
of the indices the refinement would have been of no help in 
this analysis. 
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General and Particular Problem Consciousness 


The percentage of respondents who perceive both kinds 
of specific problems varies among our seven congregations from 
27% in the two "satisfied" congregations, St: Peter's and 
Zion, to 57% in “satisfied” Trinity and 65% in “dissatistzca. 
St. Mark's. (See TABLE 1--CHAPTER V.) As shown in Chapter 
IV, the two former are also very little problem conscious in 
general (6% and 10% say the problems of their congregation 
are “more difficult" than those of others), while the two 
latter are the most problem conscious of all the congregations 
(45% in Trinity and 55% in St. Mark's think their problems are 
"more difficult"). Thus, there is obviously a positive rela- 
tionship between the earlier question about unspecified prob- 
lems of the congregation and the later questions about the 
existence or impact of specific problems. But it is by no 
means a one-to-one relationship. Among the respondents who 
think their congregation's problems are no more difficult 
than those of other congregations, there are many who perceive 
problems in the neighborhood and city, especially in the two 
most problem conscious congregations, integrated Trinity and 
St. Mark's. And, at the same time, not more than three- 
fourths of those who think their congregation's problems are 
“more difficult" ever think that both kinds of problems affect 
their congregation and neighborhood. 

The case of St. John's is the chief exception to the 
positive relationship between general and specific problem 


awareness. In St. John's, where we find the greatest majority 
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of people saying that their problems are "about the same" as 
those of others, the list of eight neighborhood problems has 
brought out an unexpectedly high response: 66% of respondents 
Say that one or more exist. This is due, however, to the fact 
that 55% of our respondents in St. John's say that 'over- 
crowded public schools! exist in their neighborhood (trailed 
by 32% who check 'juvenile delinquency! and 12% 'racial con- 
flict'!). It is therefore not surprising that the association 
between awareness of this particular problem and judgment of 
unspecified problems facing the congregation is slight; our 
respondents do not seem to think that overcrowded public 
schools are the congregation's business. The relation between 
awareness of this problem and rating of the congregation's 
action about it is negative. The congregation is not doing 
anything about it. 

Thus, from the viewpoint of our respondents, St. John's 
is not really an exception to the general association between 
the judgment of the relative severity of problems facing the 
congregation and perception of specific problems. 


bercevclonvoh Problems and Rating of 


Action on these Problems 


If we study what respondents who perceive problems say 
about the job their congregation is doing (see TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER V), we may first note that, of those who do not see 
any problems either in the neighborhood or in the city, con- 
siderable proportions still affirm that their congregation is 


doing a good job on them. The most notable case is Trinity: 


of those who do not perceive any problems, 58% give the 


congregation a high= rating for actionvon at leastmone er 
eleven problems. This is sensible enough even if it doesn't 
immediately appear so. 'Racial conflict! no longer exists 
in the all-Negro neighborhood of Trinity, but the 49% of the 
respondents who say the congregation is doing a "very good 
job" in helping to solve the problem now think of this prob- 
lem aS it still exists outside the immediate neighborhood. 
Nor do they want to pass up a chance to praise their congre- 
gation. .The same goes for the two city problems, ‘differen: 
groups living together and ill feeling sometimes arising' and 
‘ever changing wopwiation. 

The perfect contrast is*furnished by St. Mark's, where 
96% of those who do not perceive any of the eleven problems 
answer, with the logic to be expected, that their congregation 
is not doing any good on these problems. (See TABLE 2-- 
CHAPTER 5, line IV.) 

Consciousness of city problems is higher than conscious- 
ness. of neighborhood problems in five churches and equally 
high in frinity; in st. John's, consciousness) of Melenberioed 
problems 18 higher. -And, those conscious Of -ciUty propieds 
rate the congregation's action in these problems more highly 
than those conscious of neighborhood problems rate its action 
in those, latter problems. But the difference. in-ratvingeomecc 
congregation's respective action is not merely in the same 
proportions as difference of consciousness; there is a further 
differential whereby the high perception of city proplemns 
pushes up rating of the congregation's action about them above 


rating of action about neighborhood problems. (See TABLE 2-- 


Bal 
CHAPTER V, lines I and II.) Thus, the higher the proportion 
of perception, the higher the proportion, among those who per- 
ceive the problems, of those who appreciate the job of the 
congregation. That this result is not just due to the formu- 
lation of the questions is shown by the exception of St. 
John's: while in all other cases there are higher rates of 
perception of city problems, St. John's has a higher rate of 
perception of neighborhood problems, and, among those perceiving 
one or the other kind of problems, it is those perceiving the 
latter who also show more appreciation of the congregation's 
action. Perception of problems does not by any means always 
lead people to acknowledge that their church is doing something 
about them; but it helps. 

Those respondents, however, who do not give their congre- 
gation any good rating for action on either kind of problen, 
more often than not perceive at least one problem in city or 
neighborhood. (St. Peter's is, just barely, the eroeuttone) 
(See TABLE 2--CHAPTER V, line V.) Whether or not they think 
their congregation ought to do something about the problems 
perceived, we do not know. 

When we compare congregations--instead of perception 
of different kinds of problems in the same congregation as 
above--the association between consciousness of problems and 
rating for action on these problems becomes relatively unim- 
portant compared to the association between rating for action 
on specific problems and the overall rating of the congrega- 
Piomiom Oo. Intis, cacine £or -actLlon on specific: problems: is 


relatively high in the three "satisfied" congregations, 


ADO 
however great or small consciousness of problem is, and in 
the four "dissatisfied" congregations rating for action on 
specific problems is relatively low, although consciousness 
of these specific problems is high. These matters are also 


discussed in Chapter VII. 


Characteristics of Problem 
Conscious Respondents 


The general pattern described above is that, in all con- 
gregations except St. John's, the largest proportion of re- 
spondents says that at least one of the three city problems 
affects their congregations, a smaller proportion says that 
at: least one of the eight neighborhood problems exists in the 
neighborhood of the church, and a still smaller proportion is 
conscious of both kinds of problems. The same pattern, in- 
cluding the exception of St. John's, can be found for men and 
women separately. (See TABLE 1--APPENDIX.) At the same time, 
with only minor exceptions, women are less problem conse lene 
than men. This difference was to be anticipated because of 
the tendency often observed, of women to answer "Don't know. "> 

Without exception, people under fifty are more problem 
conscious than people over fifty, and this is true for city 
problems, neighborhood problems and both combined. Also, 
better educated respondents are more problem conscious on all 
counts than less well educated respondents. The most problem 

Ime exception of St. John's is due to the fact that 


more women than men perceive the existence of a neighborhood 
problem, namely, overcrowded public schools. 


— 
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conscious in all seven congregations are the respondents 
under fifty who have graduated from high school or gone to 
eollege. Though this is no surprise, it is none-the-less a 
fact of considerable importance for the formation of policy 
Ir couesichurch:. 

The distance at which our respondents live from their 
respective churches has already proved to be an intervening 
Pore ple vot iiiculc Co handle... Not only is it bound up with 
such variables as socio-economic status, age and length of 
membership, from which we cannot, with the number of respond- 
ents at hand, separate it, but it also has a different meaning 
in different neighborhoods: the region 10 to 30 blocks from 
the church may be better or worse than the immediate neigh- 
borhood, or better in parts and worse in other parts. More- 
over, the distribution of membership at varying distances 
differs greatly among the seven cases: in some the majority 
of respondents live in the immediate neighborhood, in others 
it is the reverse, in still others respondents are more or 
less evenly divided between the three distances set up for 
the study. Anything said about "distance from church" is, 
therefore, said only tentatively and only in order to draw 
attention to the fact that distance from church is an impor- 
tant factor which needs more thorough study. 

We should expect those respondents who live in the 
immediate neighborhood of the church to be aware of the prob- 
lems existing there more often than those who live farther 
away. This, indeed, proves to be the case (see TABLE 2-- 


APPENDIX) except for Zion, where people living 10 to 50 
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blocks away are somewhat more perceptive of neighborhood 
problems (48% vs. 55%); and there is a very minor exception 
in St. John's. But the differences in perception of neigh- 
borhood problems between respondents living at various 
distances from the church are generally rather small. The 
only case, St. John's, where the differences are not small 
(24 percentage points between those who live from 10 to 30 
blocks and those who live more than 30 blocks away) is, again, 
due to the special concern about ‘overcrowded public schools! 
of which the people living further away are rather naturally 
unaware; these latter are, moreover, relatively older. 

We might expect that those respondents who live nearer 
to the church would be more aware of what city problems aitvees: 
their congregation, especially since two of these problems, 
‘different groups living together! and ‘ever changing popula- 
tion,' can affect the church only if they manifest themselves 
in the neighborhood of the church... On the other hand, we 
might expect that every participating member of the congrega- 
tion, regardless of how far or near he is living, would know 
whether or not one of the three big city problems affects his 
congregation. Yet neither guess is confirmed by our data. 

In the three “satisfied” congregations, St. Peter's; 
Trinity and Zion, the differences between respondents living 
at different distances from church are small. Those who live 
more than 30 blocks away are most conscious of city problems 
in these three cases. We know that in Trinity these respond- 
ents are practically all white and that white respondents are 


far more problem conscious in a general way. It is possible 
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that in St. Peter's and Zion a somewhat similar explanation 
of the findings might lie in the fact that those respondents 
who moved away from the neighborhood of the church did so 
largely because they were--unpleasantly--aware of the very 
problems affecting the congregation. 

In the four "dissatisfied" congregations, St. Matthew's, 
ot. Mark's, St. John's and St. Luke's, the differences between 
respondents living at various distances from church are bigger, 
especially in St. Matthew's, where only 46% of those in the 
immediate neighborhood are conscious of city problems, while 
berect uncse Jiving LO. to 30 blocks away are. In all these 
four cases, those at the middle distance are the most con- 


SemoOus On CLUy problems. 


To shed some light on these relationships, a special 
Scudy of the influence of distance from church on related 
variables has been made for St. Matthew's and St. Mark's. 
(See TABLE 3--APPENDIX.) In both cases the largest proportion 
Gms] s00nce1 ts lives more *than 30 blocks away: 65% in St. 
Matthew's and 49% in St. Mark's. In both cases respondents 
have a poor opinion of the neighborhood of the church. This 
opinion becomes more pronounced the farther away respondents 
ie comeiee Glcvance, 1b also looks more often as if conditions 
in the neighborhood are becoming worse. But when it comes to 
stating whether or not some of these conditions in the neigh- 
borhood affect the congregation, we find the highest proportion 
of affirmative answers among those respondents who live ata 


middle distance. (The pattern for city problems determines 


Zhe 

the pattern for perception of both kinds of problems.) At 
St. Matthew's these are not the most active members. At St. 
Matthew's, which is a downtown church with only 13% of its 
membership in the immediate neighborhood of the church build- 
ing, the members who go to church most and hold most of the 
responsible positions live more than 350 blocks away. They most 
often hold a poor opinion of the church neighborhood, but they 
are relatively less often of the opinion that such conditions 
affect their congregation; their congregation is themselves. 

In some important respects, St. Mark's is different from 
St. Matthew's. In St. Mark's, the people living at-the tmidatre 
distance rate the neighborhood more as those living further 
away do. And on judging the ‘newcomers! to the neighborhood 
those at the middle distance are the most pessimistic. Curi- 
ously, although 54% of this middle distance group think that 
the 'newcomers! to the community are making the congregation 
"weaker," 68% of them (the highest proportion among the three 
groups) advocate integration. They also say most often that 
their church membership helps them "to understand people of 
different cultures and races." Part of the solution to this 
combination of attitudes probably lies in the fact that this 
middle distance group in St. Mark's (in contrast to that of 
St. Matthew's) contains the highest proportion of frequent 
church-goers and of respondents in responsible positions. 
These people may see the challenge to their congregation and 
accept it, while those who have moved far away show a tendency 
to withdraw from St. Mark's. At St. Matthew's, living far 


away from church is the normal thing; at St. Mark's it is 


ie 
largely a reaction to the worsening conditions around the 
church. Thus the relationship between the groups living 
fPeorer Or Larter trom the church is also different jn the 
two cases, and, although in both cases the middle distance 
group is most problem conscious, this has different conse- 
quences in St. Mark's, where it is also the most active group, 
than in St. Matthew's, where it is a relatively unimportant 


group for congregational policy-making. 


Perception of Problems and Participation 


If we compare degrees of active participation in the 
life of the church as between those respondents who are con- 
scious of problems and those who do not perceive either one 
of the neighborhood or one of the city problems, we find that 
in all seven congregations those who are conscious of problems 
more frequently go to church at least three times a month, 
more often belong to church organizations and more often hold 
responsible positions than those who do not perceive any prob- 
lems.- (See TABLE 4--APPENDIX. ) 

The association between active participation and percep- 
tion of problems was to be expected, since in order to become 
conscious of problems affecting the neighborhood of the church 
or the congregation itself, a member must be somewhat concerned 
about the congregation. Yet, although among those who do not 

Imere are very small, if any, differences of active 
participation between those respondents who are conscious of 
Hemenvoriood proplems, Of city problems, or of both. The re- 
duction of TABLE 4--APPENDIX to a contrast between those who 


perceive both kinds of problems and those who do not perceive 
any problems is thus justified. 
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perceive any problems there are many nominal or barely par- 
ticipant respondents, by no means all of them are. Further, 
the differences in active participation between those who are 
and those who are not conscious of problems vary considerably 
among congregations and for the three kinds of active partici- 
pation within congregations. These differences do not seem 
to follow a meaningful pattern, as far as can be ascertained. 

To study a feeling of participation in the life of vhe 
church the following question is used: "Do you feel that you 
have a voice in shaping the policy and program of your con- 
gregation?" Answers to this question do not differ signifi- 
cantly as between those who say that neighborhood problems 
exist, those who perceive both kinds of problems. But if we 
contrast those who are conscious of problems with those who 
are not, we find that, without exception, the problem con- 
scious respondents more often feel they have a voice in the 
congregation than do those who are not problem conscious. 

(See TABLE 4--APPENDIX.) It looks as if problem consciousness 
by itself were a measure of involvement in the life of the 
congregation--not a necessary characteristic of involvement, 
of course, but an important one. 

Having close friends in the congregation is, however, 
not directly related to being conscious of problems. As be- 
fore, one finds that the kind of people who have many close 
friends differ from congregation to congregation. 

Two questions from the series under the main heading, 
"How much help is your church membership to you in the follow- 


ing areas of your life?" can be expected to be related to the 


ia 
problem complex. These two sub-questions are: "In making 
me aware of the needs of others in my community?" and "In 
helping me to understand people of different cultures and 
races?" In both instances we find, again, that respondents 
who are conscious of problems say more often than those who 
are not that their church membership is of "much" help to them 
in these matters. The differences are, on the whole, somewhat 
smaller than for the questions studied above. Nevertheless, 
the finding strengthens the hypothesis that the differences 
between those conscious of problems and those not conscious of 
them are not a sign of discernment in the former, but of in- 
decision, timidity, or indolence in the latter. If the latter 
characteristics do in fact distinguish those who are not con- 
scious of problems they, of course, imply weak involvement, 
whether active or emotional, in the life of the church, and 
they are, presumably, the basic characteristics to be attrib- 
uted to respondents who are neither conscious of problems nor 


actively participate in church life. 


Perception of Problems and Attitudes towards 
the Neighborhood and Integration 


The relation between problem ponsclousness and attitude 
towards the neighborhood is usually as simple as might be ex- 
pected. (See TABLE 5~-APPENDIX.) Those respondents who do 
not perceive any problems say more often than those who do 
that the neighborhood of the church is "a very nice place to 
live." (The one exception of St. Luke's has too few respond- 


ents involved here to count.) In all seven cases, those 
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respondents who do perceive problems say more often than the 
others that the neighborhood of the church is "a rather poor 
place to live." "A fairly nice place to live” 1s a relative, 
negative answer in some congregations and a relatively positive 
answer in others, e.g., St. Matthew's and St. Mark's, and the 
differences between groups conscious of problems and not con- 
scious of problems fall accordingly.> 

Only minor differences between the three problem con- 
scious groups occur for the question: "Do you think that your 
congregation should accept into membership persons of all 
races?" (We may remind the reader that the race issue is 
mentioned among city as well as neighborhood problems.) ‘Those 
conscious of both kinds of problems say both "yes" and "no" 
more often than those conscious of neither; the latter are 
more often uncertain or evasive and check "Don't know." But 
the differences between the problem conscious and those not 
conscious of problems are, on the whole, not great. Perception 
of the fact that race problems exist in or around the church 
has no direct relationship to favorable or unfavorable atti- 
tudes towards integration. 

In un-integrated St. Peter's and in integrated St. Mark's 
the numbers of anti-integrationists are not small (31% of the 
respondents in both cases), and variations of the pattern can 
therefore be observed. In St. Mark's, those who are aware of 
problems come close to the average in their answers: 59% of 

Ino important differences arise between those who per- 


ceive city problems, those who perceive neighborhood problems 
and those who perceive both kinds of problems. 
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them say "Yes" (the average is 56%) and 32% of them say "No" 
(the average is 31%). Bub eineou, Peter's. those who are con- 
scious of problems tend to a more negative attitude towards 
integration than the problem conscious respondents in St. 
Mark's: in St. Peter's 39% of the problem conscious say "No" 
to integration. The difference may lie in the group of re- 
spondents in St. Mark's which we have encountered before--the 
group which is highly aware of the problems confronting the 
congregation but accepts the challenge. Those respondents 
who do not perceive any problems give, in both cases, fewer 
clear "Yes" or "No" answers, especially fewer "Yes" answers. 
Thus, not perceiving any problems in the neighborhood or in 
the congregation hardly reduces the rate of anti-integration 
feeling, but is associated with a less affirmative stand for 
integration. 

On the whole, however, we find that attitudes towards 
integration have little to do with what our respondents see 
in and around their church. Problems may be seen and felt, 
but the decision to deal with them in one way or another is 


a different matter. 


DV DRerenCece il enadornes OL 


Actim on Problems 


On the whole, the respondents do not rate what the con- 
gregations are doing about the various specific problems at 
all highly. (See TABLE 1--CHAPTER V and TABLE la--CHAPTER V.) 
In five of seven cases, the proportion of respondents who do 
Moree ve a Single high rating on action on any ‘of .the eleven 


problems (no "Very good job" answer on any of the eight 
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neighborhood problems and no "Yes - a lot" answer on any of 
the three city problems) is the largest proportion; the next 
is the proportion of respondents who give high rating of action 
on at least one city problem; next again are those who rate 
action on neighborhood problems highly; last come those who 
rate action on at least one of each kind of problems highly. 
In two cases, St. Peter's and Trinity, the’ proportion of res 
spondents giving no high rating at all is not the largest; in 
oe. Pecer'’s 1t comes ‘second and™@inyirinity 2c comes slacu. 
Trinity is the single case in which the gerbemr elses seem 
really satisfied with what the congregation is doing about 
its environmental problems. St. Peter's, which generally 
gets such good rating from its members, does far less well on 
these environmental problems, and the third of our "satisfied" 
congregations, Zion, does not do well av all. 

This general pattern is barely varied if we look at men 
and women separately. (See TABLE 6--APPENDIX.) The only dif- 
ference worth mentioning occurs in Trinity where the men give 
a high rating of action on both kinds of problems the more 
often (57% vs. 42%). The men of Trinity are also more prob- 
lem conscious, but in other cases this does not have the 
effect of bringing up their rating of action. LO issmaiwe. 
the single young men who think very well of what the congre- 
Gavtlonen Ss=doine. 

In six out of seven cases the younger people rate their 
congregation's actions on problems higher than the older re- 


spondents do. Perception of problems is higher among the 


eats 
younger respondents in all seven churches. St. Peter's is 
the exceptional case where people over fifty are the more 
often satisfied with what the congregation is doing about 
Specific problems--as they are with the congregation's “over- 
all job." This exception can be traced to one of the three 
Giryepropiems, the ‘ever changing population! which looms 
large in the consciousness of the respondents in St. Peter's. 
The younger--spvecifically the younger, better educated--re- 
Spondents in St. Peter's, highly aware of the changes around 
their church, lack the complacent conviction of other members 
Eiaumvract ou. reter"s 1s doing about this problem is /'a lot.! 
Generally, awareness of specific problems and a favorable 
eau tne or the action of the congregation on these problems 


are both higher among the younger, better educated respondents. 


We have found above that distance from church has con- 
tradictory influences on awareness of problems. since the 
numbers of respondents giving their congregations a favorable 
heavneeOr action On problems 1s quite small, a study of sub- 
PeoupowlLi Vine at three different distances from church is 
barely feasible. As far as one can see, no direct relation- 
ship exists between distance from church and the ratings re- 
spondents give their congregations for actions on specific 
problems. 


Rating of Action on Problems 
anoerarurc1paclOn 


It has been found that perception of problems is associ- 


ated with higher rates of church-going, membership in church 
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organizations and holding of responsible positions, while 
those respondents who do not perceive any of the eleven 
specific problems show lower rates of participation. The 
same is true, without exception, of the groups that give high 
ratings to action on these specific problems as compared with 
those groups who do not rate what their congregation is doing 
on any one problem highly.* (See TABLE 7--APPENDIX.) But, 
as relatively few people rate their congregation's actions on 
specific problems highly, considerable proportions of those 
who have no praise for what their congregation is doing about 
city and neighborhood problems are fully active members. 

Of course, differences in participation rates between 
those who rate the congregation's actions highly and those 
who do not vary between congregations and also vary between 
the three criteria of participation (church-going, membership 
in organizations, and holding of positions), but no meaningful 
pattern of variation emerges. 

With regard to participation as measured by answers to 
the question, "Do you feel that you have a voice in shaping 
the policy and program of your congregation?" we also find 
considerable differences between those who rate the congrega- 
tion's actions highly and those who do not. The differences 
are all in the expected direction: those who think well of 
the congregation's actions on city and neighborhood problems 
also tend to feel that they have a voice in the congregation. 

lpifferences in participation between those who rate 
action on city problems or on neighborhood problems or on 


both kinds of problems highly are small and do not demand 
special attention. 
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The largest differences between the two groups are, again, 
found in St. Mark's, where those who do not like what the con- 
gregation is doing about its environmental problems--about 
integration, that is--not only feel left out personally, but 
also question the democratic spirit of the congregation. 

If we compare the association between participation and 
satisfaction with the congregation's action on specific prob- 
lems with the association between participation and satisfac- 
tion with the overall job the congregation is doing (cf. 
Chapter IV), we find the former closer than the latter. This 
may be interpreted as showing that those who rate the congre- 
gation's action on specific problems highly--though few--are 
Pepecialiy involved in the life of the church, that they are 
akind of "participating elite.'"'+ 

This impression is strengthened by the fact that a rather 
close association exists in all cases between a high rating of 
the congregation's actions on specific problems and a positive 
answer to the two questions (used before) which ask whether 
church membership is of much help in making one aware of the 
needs of others in the community and in making one understand 


people of different cultures and races. (See TABLE 7--APPENDIX. ) 


Rating of Action on Problems and Attitudes 


towards the Neighborhood and Integration 
There is no strong, uniform relationship between rating 
of the congregation's action on specific problems and attitudes 
lHaving close friends in the congregation does not, how- 


ever, make much difference in the rating of the congregation's 
action on specific problems. 


poe 

towards the neighborhood. (See TABLE 8--APPENDIX.) Neverthe- 
less, the two variables are not completely independent of each 
other. We have found already in Chapter IV that an association 
between an optimistic opinion of the neighborhood and a favor- 
able rating of the congregation's overall job. A similar 
association, varying in strength among congregations, exists 
between an optimistic opinion of the neighborhood and a favor- 
able rating of the congregation's action on city and neighbor- 
hood problems. The association is not very strong and not 
unLformm, bus it Bs there. = Perhaps it can nesielared to an 
underlying attachment to the neighborhood as well as to the 
church--to away of life and to ingrained habits. The general 
tendency is somewhat obscured by the relatively high proportion 
of 'chronic don't know's! among those who do not rate the con- 
gregation's actions highly; consequently, these latter, in 
some cases, also show a smaller proportion of pessimistic 
attitudes concerning the neighborhood than do those who think 
the congregation is doing well. 

As one would expect, associations between ratings of 
action on problems and attitudes towards the neighborhood 
often differ in direction from those between problem consciocus- 
ness and attitudes towards the neighborhood. In spite of 
several exceptions, the former are, for the most part, associ- 
ations, of ‘optimistic attitudes, the latter are assoeiecion. 
of pessimistic attitudes. 

Attitudes towards the neighborhood differ very little 


between those who are satisfied with the congregation's action 


ip, 

on city problems, on neighborhood problems and on both kinds 
CraeOolens.s buy ob. John's 2s"an exceptionss In St. John's, 
the association of a good opinion of the neighborhood becomes 
progressively closer with, first, the rating of action on 
city problems, second, the rating of action on neighborhood 
bpeoolLems and, third, the rating of action on both kinds of 
problems. Thus, in St. John's those few (13) respondents who 
think their congregation is doing some good on at least one 
of the city and one of the neighborhood problems are a group 
especially closely attached to the neighborhood. 

If the relationship between satisfaction with action 
on specific problems and attitudes towards integration is 
considered, differences between action on city problems, 
neighborhood problems or both kinds of problems can be disre- 
garded. Of those who are satisfied with the congrégation's 
actions on both kinds of specific problems, more say "Yes" 
to integration in all seven cases than of those who do not 
think highly of what the congregation does on any of the prob- 
lems. The biggest difference is found in St. Mark's, as could 
be expected from earlier findings. Also as before, there is 
hardly a difference about integration between those satisfied 
and those dissatisfied with actions on specific problems in 
Sterecer's. in St. Peter's integration is still a theoretical 
Masule+ein oF. Mark's, on the contrary, the disagreement is 
over policy already instituted. Thus the dissatisfied re- 
spondents in St. Mark's more often say "No" to integration 
than the satisfied ones (39% as against 22%), while the dis- 


satisfied respondents in St. Peter's say "No" less often than 
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the satisfied ones (27% as against 35%). In St. Peter's 
those who do not think well of the congregation's actions on 
specific problems are largely uncertain or unconcerned mem- 
bers who do not have an opinion even on the integration ques- 
tion but answer "Don't know.” 

In the other five congregations, the numbers involved 
are too small to warrant study. jBut, on the whole, we may 
conclude again that attitudes towards integration are 
variously related to opinions on how well the congregation 
is doing in dealing with its environmental problems and that 


the variation depends on the circumstances of the case. 
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